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J, F all the tedious things in the World, I 
was ever the leaſt Friend to long Prefaces ; 
and therefore I ſhall only commend to your 
Hands this Collection of Miſcellanies, oc- 
caſronally compoſed at ſeveral times, as my Humour 
and Leiſure ſerv'd me, with a brief Account of my 
Deſign, as to both Parts of the ColleFion, 
Not to trouble you with a Pompous Diſcourſe of 
the Nature of Poetry, its Meaſures of Criticiſm, its 
Variety, Antiquity, its great Oſe and Excellence, and. 
= life, which have been at large ſet forth by many 
curious Pens, Thave only leiſure at preſent to obſerve, 
that Poetry is of late mightily fall'n from the Beauty 
of its Idea, and from its ancient Majeſty and Gran- 
deur, as well as Credit and Reputation, 
It may appear ſtrange indeed, that in ſuch a Reff- 
ning Age as this, wherein all things ſeem ready to re- 
ceive their wh turn and finiſhing ſtroke, Poetry ſhould 
be the only thing that remains unimprov'd. And yet 
fo it happens, that which we generally have nom a- 
days, is no more like the thing it was formerly, than 
Modern Religion zs Ilie Primitive Chriſtianity. 
lis with this as with our Muſick. From grave, na- 
jeſtic, ſolemn ſtrains, where deep inſiruFive Senſe is 
weetly convey d in charming numbers where equal Ad- 
dreſs is made to the Judgment and the Imagination, 
and where Beauty and Strength go hand in hand, tis 
now for the moſt part dwindled down to light, frothy 


"_- 
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To the Reader. 


. uf, c onſiſting either of mad extravagant Rants, or ; 
flight Witticiſms, and little amorous Conceits, fit only i 
| for a Tavern Entertainment; and that too among 

Readers of a Dutch Palate. is 


The truth is, this moſt Excellent and Divine Art 


bas of late been ſo cheapned and depretiated by the 
 bungling Performances of ſome who thought them- 


ſelves inſpired, and whoſe Readers too have been more 


kind to them than their Planets, that Poetry is al- 


moſt grown out of Repute, and Men come ſtrongly 
prejudiced againſt any thing of this kind, as expeding 
nothing but Froth and Emptineſs : and to be a Poet, 
goes for little more than a Country Fidler. 

But certainly he had once another Character, and 
that in as Nice and Wiſe an Age as this, If we may 
believe the great Horace he was one, | 


Cui mens Divinior, atque Os 
Magna locuturum — | 
He had then his Temple ſurronnded with a Divine 
Glory, ſpoke like the Oracle of the God of Wiſdom, 


and could deſcribe no Hero greater than himſelf. 


Poetry was once the Miſtreſs 4 all the Arts in the 
Circle, that which held the Reins of the World in 
her Fand, and which gave the firſt, and (if we ma 
Judge by the effects) perhaps the beſt Inſtitutes for the 
mordlizing and governing the Paſſions of Mankind. 
The Deſien therefore of the preſent Undertaking, 
zs to reſtore the declining Genius of Poetry to its Pri- 
znitive and genuine Greatneſs, to wind up the Strings 
of the Muſes Lyre, and to ſhew that Senſe and Grace- 
fulneſs are as conſiſtent in-theſe as in any other Com- 

Po. ſitious. 


To the Reader. 


I poſitions. I deſign here all the Maſculine Senſe and 


Argument of a Diſſertation, with the advantage of 


f Poetic Fineneſs, Beauty and Spirit; and accordingly 


T have made choice for the moſt part of Divine and 
Moral Subjects; aud if I meddle with any other 


ſort, I commonly turn the Stream auother way, as 


particularly in thoſe Two Poems call d Beauty and 
Love, which I have reſcued from thoſe ſordid Abuſes 


bey have hitherto ſuffer d. 


Teconfeſi tis a difficult Province to make ſubſtantial 
maſſy Senſe yield to the ſoftneſs of Poetry; and ac- 
cordingly we find there are few Poems after the Di- 
vine and Moral way, but what are ſtiff, flat and 


infipid ; but without this Mixture, Poetry is no- 


thing worth and when it has it, it bas all it can 
have, and is withal ſo Divine a thing, that even 
Plato I fancy, would give it Entertainment in his 

Common-wealth. 80 VVV 
I need not make any other Apology for my conder- 


ſing with the Muſes ; for I do not think it an Em- 
ployment beneath the Character of a Scholar; and 


though I have, in a manner, now ſet up my outmoſt 
Pillar, yet I can't find in my heart to repent me of 
thoſe few blank hours beſtow'd in this Exerciſe, For 


FT have the Example of ſome of the greateſt and wi- 
feſt in all Ages to warrant me, and the greatneſs of 


Solomon 7 ſeen as much in his Divine Paſtoral, 


| che Canticles, as in bis Proverbs or Sermons ; and 
| the wiſe Ben-Sirach, among other Characters of his 


Heroes, puts in this among the reſt, that they were 
ſuch as found out Mulical Tunes, and recited 
Verſes in writing, Eccl. 44. 5. HA 


8 | And 


* All-Souls Coll, 


To the Reader. 


And thus much for the Verſe part. Concerning the 
Eſſays and Diſcourſes, I have only this to ſay, that 
I deſan d in them as much Brevity and Clearneſs as 


are conſiſtent with each other, and to abound. in 


Senſe rather than Words ; I wiſh all Men would. F 
obſerve this in their Writings more than they do. 
Px ſure the multitude of Books, and the ſhort - 


_ neſs of Life require it; and Senſe will lye in a little Y 


compaſs, if Men would be perſwaded to vent no No- 


tions but what they are Maſters of; and were Angels 
to write, I fancy we ſhould have but few Folio's. 


This is what 1 defign'd and endeavour'd iu the 
whole. Whether I have attain'd it or no, I ſubmit 


to the Judgment of the candid and indifferent 
Reader. e N 1 


June 1.1678. 


J. Norris. 
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| Advertiſement from 1 be Authour to 


KS it cannot be thought ſtrange, that 


© tunity of Reviling this Book, I ſhould 
| comply with it; So neither can it, that 


in it, (being a Juvenile Compoſition) 
which my now Riper, and as I preſume 


n- better Judgment, cannot ſo well Approve 


of. I have indeed found many things 
that were not as they ſhould be; Some 
off as to Notion, ſome as to Fact, and ſome 
as to manner of Expreſſion; And accord- 


at leaſt in the moſt conſiderable Inſtances, 
out what was Incorrigible, and making 


ſome Improvements up and down as Oc- 


Thel Production of my Pen, yet I think it is 
3 A 2 indif- 


baving by this Edition an Oppor- 


| when I did ſo, 1 ſhould find many things 


ingly what I have obſerv'd of this kind, 


I have endeavour'd to rectifie, leaving 


q cation offered: And tho' I cannot ſay it 
Is now fo Correct as if it were the preſent 


/ 


indifferently ſo. And accordingly, this | 
Edition, is the Edition which I would 
_ Commend to Poſterity, not owning the 
former, any further than they agree 


with this. In like manner as St. Auſtin 


ſays of his Imperfe& Book upon Geneſis, 


written when he was Young, which he 
would have meaſured by what he Wrote 
afterwards upon the ſame Subject, when 
he was a Biſhop. Brewiter admoneo ut illi 
duodecem libri legantur, quos longe poſted 
 Epiſcopus fect, & ex ipſis de i$to judicetur. 
Ihe fame with due Accommodation fay I 
here, defigning as I have opportunity, to 
Reviſe my other Writings; and to Correct 
what is amiſs in them: In the mean 
While, all that I have further to ſay upon 
this Occaſion is, that if there be any thing 


in the Verſe part, that ſhall appear offen- 


five in ſtrictneſs of Notion, as perhaps 
there may, this line in particular,, 


But ſure he Coveted to have thee there. 
J would not have it taken as offered for | 


Theological or Phyloſophic Truth, but 
only as a ſtroke of Poetry, which with 
equitable Readers, I hope will find Al- 
Wenner, Ps. 3 


40 
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Temperet a Lachrymis “- —— 


AY bold Licentious Muſe, 


viour, 


What Noble Subject wilt thou chaſe ; 


| Of what great Hero, of what mighty Thing, 


Wilt thou in boundleſs Numbers Sing? 
Sing the unfathom'd Depths of Love, 
(For who the Wonders done by Love can tell, 
By Love, which is it ſelf all Miracle?) 
Here in vaſt endleſs Circles may'it thou rove, 
And like the Travelling Planet of the Day 
In an Orb unbounded Stray. 


Sing the great Miracle of Love Divine, 


Great be thy Genius, ſparkling every Line, 
Love's greateſt Myſtery rehearfe - 
Greater then that, 

Which on the teeming Chaos brooding fate, 
And batch'd with kindly Heat, the Univerſe. 
How God in Mercy chole to Bleed, and Dye, 

I Toreſche Man from Miſery - ay 
Man, not his Creature only, but his Enemy. 

| JI. 5 


Lo, in Gethſemane, I ſee him proſtrate lye, 


Preſs'd with the Weight of his great Agony. 


The Common Sluces of the Eyes 

To Vent his Mighty Paſſion won't ſuffice, 
His tortured Body Weeps all-o're, 
And out of every 7 


Buds 


ES 2 
Buds forth a precious Gem of Purple Gore. 
How ſirange the Power of Afflictions Rod 
When in the Hand of an Incenſed God! 
9 Like the Commanding Wand 
In Moſes's Hand, 
It works a Miracle, and turns the Flood 
Of Tears into a Sea of Blood. 
see with what Pomp Sorrow does now appear! 
How Proud She is of being Seated here! 
She never Wore 
So Rich a Dye before. | 
Long was he willing to decline 
Th' Encounter of the Wrath Divine. 
Thrice he ſent for his Releaſe 
Pathetick Embaſſies of Peace: 
At length, his Courage overcame his Doubt, 
Reſolv d he was, and fo the Bloody Flag hung out. 
5 
And now the Tragic Scene's diſplay * 
Where drawn in full Battalia are laid 
HhHefore his Eyes, 
That Numerous Hoſt of Miſeries 
He mult withſtand, that Map of Woe 
Which he muſt undergo. 
That heavy Wine-preſs which muſt by him be Trod, 
The whole Artillery of God. 
He ſaw that Face, whoſe very Sight 
Chears Angels with its Beatific Light, 
Contracted now into a dreadful Frown, 
All Cloath'd with Thunder, Big with Death 
And ſhowers of hot burning Wrath, 
Which ſhortly muſt be poured down. 
He faw a Black and Diſmal Scroll, | 
Of Sins pait, preſent, and to come, 
Wich their intolerable Doom 
Which would the more Oppreſs his ſpotleſs Soul; 
As th' Elements are Weighty proved, 


When from their Nee bot bg Baar re removed. 


37 


'M He ſaw the Foul Ingratitude of thoſe, 2 
Who would the Labours of his Love oppoſe; 
And reap no Benefit by all his Agonies. 


Hie ſaw all this, 


| [ And as he ſaw, to Waver he began, 


And almoſt ro Repent of his great Love for Man. 
: IV. N 
When lo, a Heavenly Form all Bright and Fair, 
Swifter than Thought, ſhot through th' enlighten'd Air. 
Nie who far next th* Imperial Throne, 


And read the Counſels of the Great Three-One, 
Who in Eternity's Myſterious Glaſs, 


Saw both what was, what is, and what muſt come to pals; 
He came with Reverence profound, ö 
And rais'd his proſtrate Maker from the Ground; 
... of the Bloody Sweat - 8 
With which his Face and Garments too were Wet : 


| And comforted his Dark beniohted Mind, 


With Sovereign Cordiats of Light refin'd. 


| This done, in ſoft Addreſſes he began 
Io Fortifie his kind Deſigns for Man: 


UnſeaPd to him the Book of God's Decree, 
And ſhew'd him what muſt be: 
Alledg'd the Truth of Propheſies, 
Types, Figures, and Myſteries ; 
How needful it was to ſupply, 
With Humane Race, the Ruins of the Sky. 
How this would new Acceſſion brin 
Io the Celeſtial Quire; 
And how withall, it would iuſpire 
New Matter for the Praiſe of the great King. 
How he ſhould ſee the Travail of his Soul, and Bleſs 
Thoſe Sufferings, which had ſo good Succeſs. 
How great the Triumphs of his Victory, 
Ho glorious his Aſcent would be, 
What weighty Bliſs in Heaven he ſhould obtain 
By a few Hours of Pain; 
Where to Eternal Ages he ſhould Reign. = 
© "Y"3 2 ol 


[4] 


He bel Confirm'd in Mind the Champion food ; 
A' Spirit Divine 
Through the Thick Veil of Fleſh did ſhine: : 
All over Powerful he was, All- over Good. 
Pleas d with his fucceſsful Flight, 
The Officious Angel Poſts away 
To the bright Regions of Eternal Day 
_ Departing in a Track of Light. 
In haſte for News, the Heavenly People ran, 
And joy'd to hear the hopeful State of Man, 
V. 
| And now that ſtrange prodigious hour, 
When God mull Subject be to Humane Power; 
That Hour is eome, 
Th' unerring Clock of Fate has Struck; 
*Twas heard below down to Hell's loweſt Loom: 
And ſtrait th' Infernal Powers th' appointed Signal took. 
Open the Scene, my Muſe, and ſee 
Wonders of Impudence and Villany 
 Hew wicked Mercenary Hands, bs 
Dare to Invade him whom they ſhould "Adore ; z 
With Swords and Staves, encompaſs'd round he ſtands, 
Who knew no other Guards but thoſe of Heaven before. 
Once with his Powerful Breath, he did repell 
Ihe Rude Aſſaults of Hell. 
A Ray of his Divinity F 
Shot forth with that bold Anfwer, 1 am «Shs 
They Reel and Stagger, and Fall to the Ground; Bs 
For God was in the Sound. 4 
The Voice of God was once again, 
Walking in the Garden, heard : 
And once again, was by the Guilty Hearers fear'd : ! 
T rembling leiz d every Joint, and Chilneſs every Vein. 
_ This little Victory he won, 
| Shew'd what he could have done. 
But He to whom as Chief was given, 
The whole Militia of Heaven, 
That Mighty He, Fa 
Declines all Guards for his Defence, But 


A Aa 


[ Oe 6 
ut that of his inſeparable Innocence; 
And quietly gives up his Liberty. | 
ee's Seiz'd on by the Military Bands, = . 
= With Cords they Bind his Sacred Hands: 
But ah! how Weak, What Nothings would they prove, 
Were he not held by Ou Ones of Love. 
once more, my weary'd Muſe, thy Pinions Try, 
j And reach the Top of Calvary. 
WA Steep Aſcent : But moſt to him who bore 
The Burthen of a Croſs this Way before. ; 
(The Croſs Aſcends, there's ſomething in it ture 
E Thac Moral is and Myſtical; 
No Heights of Fortune are from thee ſecure, 
Afflictions ſometimes Climb, as well as Fall.) 
*S Here Breathe a while, and view 
K. The dolefull'ft Picture Sorrow ever Drew: 
IT hae Lord of Life, Heavens Darling Son, 
The Great, th' Almighty One, 
With out- ſtretch'd Arms, Nail'd to a Curſed Tree, 
Crown'd with Sharp Thorns, Cover'd with Infamy ; 
Wo He who before . 
e. So many Miracles had done, 
The Lives of Others to Reſtore, 
Does with a greater, loſe his Own. 
Full Three long Hours his Tender Body did ſuſtain, 
Moſt exquiſite and poignant Pain. 
So long the Sympathizing Sun his Light withdrew, | 
And wonder dhow the Stars their dying Lord could View. 
Ihhis ſtrange Defect of Light, 
Does all the Sages in Aſtronomy Affright, 
in. Wich Fears of an Eternal Night. 
Th' Intelligences in their Caurſes Stray, 
And Travellers below miſtake their Way; 
| Wond'ring to be benighted in the midſt of Day. 
Each Mind is ſeiz'd wich Horror and Deſpair, 
And more o'reſpread with Darknets than the Air. 


ut B 3 Fear 


Does on the Mighty Sufferer no longer ſhine. 
With a Thick Skreen made of Hell's grofſeſt Night. 


But now, no longer able to Contain, 
Under the great Hyperbole of Pain, 
He Mourns, and with a ſtrong Pathetick Cry, 


The Breather of all Life docs now Expire : 
His Milder Father Summons Him away; 


And Calm the Relicts of his Grief with Hymns Divine, 


Verſe; and conſequently, fit only for great and noble 


to keep one ſettled Pace; but ſometimes like a gentle 


nel; and fometimes, like an impetuous Torrent, to 
Roll on Extravagantly, and carry all before it. Agree- 


[6 ] 


Fear on, tis Wondrous all, and New; 
?Tis what paſt Ages never knew. 
Fear on, but yet you'll find, 

The e Eclipſe is ſtill behind. 

The Luſtre of the Face Divine, 


God hides his Glories from his Sight, 


Cloſe-wrought it was, and Solid, all 
Compacted and Subſtantial, 
Impenetrable to the Beatifick Light : 

Without Complaint, He bore - 
The Tortures he endur'd before; 


Laments the ſad Deſertion of the Deity. _ 
Here Stop, my Muſe, Stop and Admire, 


His Breath Obediently he does Reſign : 
Angels to Paradiſe his Soul conve 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


His Ode is after the Pindarick Way ; which is the 
higheſt and moſt magnificent Kind of Writing in 


Subjects; ſuch as are as Boundleſs as its own Numbers: 
The Nature of which is to be Looſe and Free; and net 


— ß - Sm 


Stream, to glide along Peaceably within its own Chan- 


able to that Deſcription of Horace: 


Nuns 


EC» 


CS 
Nunc pace delabentis Hetruſcum 
In mare, nunc lapides adeſos 
Stirpeſque rapt as & pecus & domos 
Polvents una non ſme montium, 
Clamore vicineque Sylvæ. 


And this may ſerve to Explain the Introduction of the 
gPoem: . 


And Hatch'd with kindly Heat the Univerſe. | 


Love in the Gentile Theology, as a certain Writer ob- 
E ſerves, is made the moſt Antient of the Gods, and the 
Sire of all things, Agreeably to what Plutarch as he ſays 

tells us, that for this reaſon Heſiod made Love the moſt 

Antient of the Gods, ira N df cndivor he 9e b. 
And it is deſcribed, he ſays, by Simmias Rhodius, in a 
pair of Wings, which ſuited well with the Symbolical 
| Repreſentation. of the Chaos by an Egg, which was 


brooded and hatch'd under theſe Wings of Love. To 
which allo Ariſtophanes, as he notes, in ſome meaſure 
alludes in his Colmogony. The plain and undiſguiſed 
meaning of all which is this, Thar the Creation of rhe 
World was the Effect of the Divine Love. The End 
which God had in it being not the Acquiſition of any 
Good to himſelf, but only the Communication of his 
own Goodneſs and Happineſs. According to that of Sr. 
Auſtin, Que non ex indigentia feciſti, fed ex Plenitudine 
Bonitatis tuæ. Confeſ. lib. 13. c. 4. 
As th Elements are Weighty proved, | 
When from their Native Station they*re removed. 
This is according to the Ariſtotelean Hypotheſis, that the 


Elements are not Heavy in their own Places; which 
whether it be true or no, I ſhall not now Diſpute. How- 
| ever, it ſerves for an Illuſtration, which is ſufficient for 


my preſent pur poſe. 

He {aw the foul Ingratitude of thoſe, &c. _ 
The bitter lngredients of our Lord's Cup mention'd hi- 
therto, were taken from Things relating to his own per- 
{onal Concern. But this laſt Motive of his Sorrow pro- 
ceeds wholly on the Behalf of Orhers; of whole Final 
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ple xion or Temperament of any Man is, the better his 


[8] 


Impenitence he is ſuppos'd to have a foreſight. This ; 


take to be a good and proper inſinuation of the Excel- 
lency of our Bleſſed Lord's Temper, his exceeding great 
Love and Philanthropy, when among the other Ingredi- 
ents of his Paſſion this is ſuppoſed to be One, That there 


would be ſome, who, by their own Default, would re- 


ceive no Benefit from it. 
UnſeaPd to him the Book of God*s Decree, &c. 


Whether the Angel uſed theſe Topicks of Conſolation || 


or no, is a thing as indifferent to my purpoſe, as tis un- 
certain. In the Scripture it is only ſaid in general, That 
there appear'd an Angel from Heaven ſtrengthning him. 


However, theſe Arguments are ſuch as are probable and 


pertinent; and that's ſufficient. . 
In haſte for News the Heavenly People ran, 
And joy d to hear the hopeful State of Man. 
It is highly reaſonable to believe, that thoſe Bleſſed and 


Excellent Spirits, who out of their Compaſſionate Love 
and Concern for Mankind, Uſher'd in the News of our 


Saviour's Nativity, with Anthems of Praiſe and Thankſ- 
giving; and are ſaid likewiſe, to Rejoyce at the Con- 


verſion of a Sinner, were alſo mightily Tranſported 
with Joy, when they underſtood that our Saviour, not- 


withſtanding the Reluctancy of Innocent Nature, was 


at length fully reſolv'd to undertake the Price of our. 


Redemprion. EY 0 ; 
Full three long Hours his Tender Body did ſuſtain, 
Mloſt exquiſite and poignant Pain. 

It is obierved to have been the Opinion of the Antient 

Fathers, that the Sufferings which our Bleſſed Saviour 


underwent in his Body, were more Afflictive to him than 


the ſame would have been ro another Man, upon the 


account of the excellency and quickneſs of his Senſe of 


Feeling: And this Opinion I take to be as reaſonable, as 
tis piozs, For ſince, according to the Principles of Phi- 


loſophy, the Senſe of Feeling ariſes from the proportion 


of the firſt Qualities, it follows, that the better the Com- 


Feeling 
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EFeeling muſt needs be. Now tis very reaſonable to be- 
Mieve, that that Man who was to be ſubſtantially united 
Jo the Godhead, and who was begotten * the miracu- 
us overſhadowings of the holy Spirit, ſhould have a 

Body endow'd with the beſt Complexion, and moſt no- 
ble Harmony of Qualities that could be, that ſo it might 
ee a ſuitable Organ for his excellent Soul. And if ſo,then 
Wt follows, that the Fleſh of our Lord's Body was fo Soft 
Ind Tender, and his Feeling ſo exquiſitely Quick and 
| Senſible, as never any Man's was before: And conſe- 
quently, the ſevere uſages which he underwent, not 
only at his Paſſion, but throughout his whole Life, muſt 
needs be in a Singular manner Afflictive to him. And 
hence appears the Vanity of their Opinion, who are little 
or nothing affected with the Conſideration of our Lord's 
WP aſfion, becauſe they think it was made Light to him, by 
reaſon of his Union with the Godhead. *'Twas eaſie for 
him (ſome inconfiderate Perſons are ready to ſay) to 
luffer this or this; for he was God, and not meer Man, 
fas we are. True, he was ſo ; but his being God did no 
way leſſen the Puniſhment he underwent as Man, but 
only ſupported him in his Exiſtence under it, in the ſame 
manner as God is ſuppoſed, by an Act of his Almighty 
Power, to preſerve the Bodies of the Damn d, incorrupti- 
ble among the Everlafting Burnings. But this I think is 
Ino Kindreſs to them, Neither did the Society of the 
— Divine Nature any more diminiſh the Sufferings of our 
deareſt Lord; nay, in one reſpect it proved an acciden- 
tal aggravation to them, becauſe upon the account of 
this Noble Union, he had given him a Body of a moſt 
Badmirable Complexion and Harmonious Temperature, 

and conſequently of-a Fleſh exceeding tender, and moſt 
Wxquiſitely Perceprive of the leaſt Impreſſions. _ 
= So long the Sympathizing Sun his Light withdrew, N 
And wonder d how the Stars their dying Lord could view. 
The Eclipſe which accompany'd the Paſſion of our Savi- 
our was ſo remarkable and miraculous, that 'twas taken 
notice of. by the Gentile Hiſtorians. There are three 
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the Moon ſhould then interpoſe betwixt us and the Sun. 


Writing of that Eclipſe) the Stars appear'd. And that 


non, it being impoſſible that the Body of the Moon, 
Which is fo infinitely leſs than that of the Sun, ſhould} 


compriſed in the compaſs of theſe two Verſes. For in 


the ordinary Con junction of the Moon, but that by an 
Sun reigned in his Light, and ſuſpended the Emiſſion off 


ace, (viz.) when the Moon was not in Conjunction. 
Ihe time of its duration is implied by the words, So 


L 10 J 1 
things which made this Eclipſe ſo very remarkable, the 
time of its Appearance, the time of its Duration, and 


the Degree of it. 1. For the time of its Appearance, it 


was at Full Moon, when the Moon was not in Conjuntti- i 
on with, but in Oppoſition to the Sun. And this appears 
not only from the Teſtimony of Dionyſius, who is ob- 
ferv'd to affirm that he ſaw it at that time, but alſo from 
the time of our Lord's Paſſion, which, according to the 
Relation of the Evangeliſt, was at the Celebration of 
the Paſſover. Now the Jews were bound to celebrate 
the Paſchal Solemnity always at Full Moon; as is to be 
ſeen in the Twelfth of Exodus. This was no time there- 
fore for a Natural Eclipſe, becauſe twas impoſſible that 


2. For the time of its Duration, it was full three Hours; 
which is another Evidence that this was no Natural E- 
clipſe : For the Natural Ecliple of the Sun can never laſt 
fo long, both becauſe of the great diſproportion be- 
tween the Sun's Magnitude, and that of the Moon, and 
becauſe of the ſwift Motion of the latter. 3. For the de- 
ree of it, it was a total Eclipſe. The Sun was ſo dar- 
| that (as an Eminent Hiſtorian is ſaid to report, 


is another Argument that it was no Natural Phænome- 


totally Eclipſe it, Now all theſe three Remarkables are 
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that it is ſaid that the Sun withdrew his Light, it is inti- 
mated that the Light of the Sun was not intercepted by 


Extraordinary Commiſſion from the God of Nature, the 


his Beams. And this denotes the time of its appeær- 


long. And laſtly, the Degree of it is implied in the laſt 
Verſe, Where the Appearance of the Stars is not 4i- 
on 


M 171 
eau expreſs' d, but only inſinuated and couch d, for the 
more Elegancy of the Thought, | 5 
And calm the Relicts of his Grief with Hymns divine. 
t is here ſuppoſed, that the Paſſion of our Saviour was 
ow over, and his Father's Wrath wholly appeas'd. For 
Wrvhatever becomes of the Doctrin of Chriſt's Local De- 
rent into Hell, concerning which I am not minded at 
preſent to move any Diſpute, I cannot think that he 
Vent thither, there to ſuffer any Torment or Puniſh- 
ment. His own Words upon the Croſs, . is finiſhd, 
do apparently contradict it. But yet, though the bitter 
e- WE Cp was wholly drank off upon the Crols, tis natural 


at to imagine ſome little Relzſh of it to remain behind for 


n. Wa time. Though all his Sufferings and penal Inflictions 
3 WW were ended before his Death, yet, I ſuppoſe {and I 
== WW think very naturally) ſome little diſcompoſures of Mind, 
it remaining like the after-droppings of a Shower, which 
e- WF his Soul could not immediately ſhake off, upon her re- 
d leaſe from the Body. In alluſion to that of Virgil, 
Inter quas Phæniſſa recens a vulnere Dido 
r= Errabat Sylva in Magna=-=- 5 8 
t, Where the Poet fancies the Ghoſt of Dido being newly 
at releas'd from the Pains of Love, could not preſently 
forget her ſhady Walks and melancholly Retirements : 
n, Now theſe Remains of Sorrow and After-difturbances of 
d Mind which cleav'd to the Soul of the Holy Feſw, I ſup- 
re i} poſe here to be allay'd by the Muſicł of Angels in his 
in paſſage to Paradice. VF 


As Hymn upon the TRANSFIGURATION. E. 


But whence this brightneſs, whence this ſuddain day? 


Let now the Eaſtern Princes come and bring 


They ll find thee now, great King, by thine own light. 
And thou, my Soul, adore, love, and admire, 


1 
: 


+ 
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F Ail King of Glory, clad in Robes of Light, 2» 
Out-fhining all we here call bright: 79 8 
Fail Lights divineſt Galaxy, Je s | 


Hail Expreſs Image of the Deity. 


Could now thy Amorous Spouſe thy Beauties view, 
| How would her Wounds all bleed anew ! 1 
Lovely thou art all o're and bright, 1 


Thou Iſrael's Glory, and thou Gentile's Light. 


II. 


Who did thee thus with Light array? 
Did thy Divinity diſpence 
T its Conſort a more liberal influence? 5 1 
Or did ſome Curious Angel's Chymick Art = ; 
Ihe Spirits of pureſt Light impart,,|, 
Drawn from the Native Spring of Day, 1 


And wrought into an Organized Ray:! 


III. 


How e're *twas done, *tis Glorious and Divine, 


Thou doſt with radiant wonders ſhine, 
| The Sun with his bright Company, I 
Are all groſs Meteors if compar'd to thee. 


Thou art the Fountain whence their Light does flow, I 
But to thy will thine own doſt We. 
For (as at firſt) thou didſt but ſay, (day. 


Let there be light, and ſtrait ſprang forth this wondrous 


IV. 


Their Tributary Offering. 
There needs no Star to guide their flight, 


And follow this bright Guide of Fire. 
Do thou thy Hymns and Praiſes bring 
Whil'ſt Angels with Veil'd Faces, Anthems ſing. _ N 
5 Fo . 
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Wy NEpart ! The Sentence of the Danm'd I hear; 
LcCompendious grief, and black deſpair. 
I now believe the Schools with eaſe, 
(Tho once an happy Infidel) 
3 That ſhould the Senſe no torment ſeize, 
Vet Pain of Loſs alone would make a Hell. 
Take all, ſince me of this you Gods deprive, 
[+5 'Tis hardly now worth while to live. 
Nought in exchange can grateful prove, 
No ſecond Frientſhip can be found 
| To match my mourning Widow'd Love; 
Eden is loft, the reſt's but common ground. 
1 | | | SR 
Why are the greateſt Bleſſings ſent in vain, | 
F Which malt be wh Lith greater pain ? 
Or why do we fondly admire ; 
The greateſt good which life can boaſt ? 
| When Fate will have che Bliſi expire, 
Like Life, with painful Agonies tis loſt, 
| [ * 


How fading are the Joyes we dote upon, 
S = Like Apparitions ſeen and gone 
y. But thoſe which ſooneſt take their flight, 
Are the moſt exquiſite and ſtrong. | 
Like Angels viſits, ſhort and bright; 1 
Mortality's too weak to them long. 8 
No Pleaſure certainly is ſo divine 
| As when two Souls in Love combine : 
He has the ſubſtance of all bliſs, 
To whom a Vertuous Friend is given, 
So {ſweet harmonious Friendſhip is, 
Add but Eternity, you'll make it Heaven. 


He 


Vi. 
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— Rh below, ſcarce thoſe above. 


But now the better part of me is gone, 


They ſhine but juſt enough to ſhew tis night. 


Fatal divorce ! What have 1 done amiſs, 


Drives round my Blood, and does impart 


£014] 
VI. 

The Minutes i in your Converſation ſpent 
Were Feſtivals of true content. 
Here, here, an Ark of pleaſing reſt, 
Mo, Soul had found that reſtleſs Dove, 

preſent State methought was beſt, 


VIE 


My Sun is ſet, my Turtle flowy. 
Tho here and hand of leſſer Bliss 
Some twinkling Stars give feeble light, 
Still there a mournful darkneſs | is, 


VIII. 


To bear ſuch Miſery as this? 
The World yields now no real ww. 
All happineſs is now become 
But painted and delading food: 18 
As meer a Fiction as EH. um. = FT 
r 
Well then, ſince nothing elſe can pleaſe my taſte; 1 
I'll ruminate on pleaſures paſt ? | 
So then with glorious Viſions bleſt, I 
The waking Hermit finds no Theme 
That's grateful to his thoughtful Breaſt, 
He ſweetly recolletts his pleaſing Dream. 


— — 


Toa FRG, ſuppoſe # to ah What Life was ? 


18 not becauſe I breathe and eat, 
Tis not becauſe a vigorous heat 


Motion to my Pulle and Heart : 
*Tis not ſuch Proofs as theſe can give 
Any aſſurance that l Live: 


1 1535 
No. no, to Live is to enjoy; : 
1 That marrs our Bliſs 1667 Life deſtroy : 
rne days which paſs without Content, 

Are not lid properly, but ſpent. 
uo ſays the Damn'd in Hell do Live? 
hat word we to the Bleſſed give: 
WT he Sum of all whoſe happineſs _ PE. 
We by the Name of Life exprels. 
Well then, if this account be true, 
To Live is ſtill to Live with Tow. 


ä —— 


De Third Chapter of Job Paraphraſed. 
= WUrs'd, ever curs'd be that unhappy day, 
V ben firſt the Sun's unwelcom ray 
I law with trembling Eyes, being newly come 
. From the dark Priſon of the Womb. 
When firſt to me my vital Breath was lent, 
That Breath which now muſt al in ſighs be ſpent. 
Let not the Sun his chearing Beams diſplay 
| Upon that wretched, wretched day; 
[But mourn in Sables, and all over ſhroud 
His glories in a ſullen Cloud. 
Let Light to upper Regions be confin'd, 
And all below as Black as is my Mind. 
8 : r 
Curs'd be the Night which firſt began to lay 
Ihe Gronnd- work of this Houſe of Clay: 
Let it not have the Honour to appeer 
Lin the Retinue of the Year. 
Let all the Days ſhun its Society, 
Hate, curſe, abandon it as much as I. 
* VV 
Let Melancholly call that Night her own, 
Then let her ſigh, then let her groan: 


None of Hells Agents can 


„8 J 


A general Grief throughout all Nature ſpread, 
With folded Arms, and drooping Head. 


All Harps be till, or tun'd to ſuch a firain 


As Fiends might hear, and yet not eaſe their Pain. 


Let neither Moon nor Stars, with borrow'd Light, 
» Checquer the blackneſs of that Night : 


But let a pure angueſtion'd Darkneſs rear 


Her Sooty Wings all o're the Air; 


Such as once on th* Abyſs of Chaos lay, 


Not to be pierc'd by Stars, ſcarce by the edge of Day. 


Why was there then, ah, why a paſſage free 


At once for Life and Miſery ? 
Why did I not uncloifter'd from the Womb 
TL.ake my next Lodging in a Tomb? 
Why with ſuch cruel tenderneſs and care 


Was I nurse d up to Sorrow and Deſpair? 


VII. 


For now in ſweet Repoſe might I have lain 


Secure from any Grief or Pain - 


Untouchẽd with Care, my Bed I ſhould have made 


In Deathès cool and refreſhing Shade. 


I ſhould have ſlept now in a happy Place, 


All calm and filent as the Empty ſpace. 
VIII. 


There where great Emperours their Heads lay down, 


Tiréd with the Burthen of a Crown. 
There where the Mighty, Popular and Great, 
Are happy in a dear Retreat; 


Enjoy that ſolid Peace which here in vain, 
In Grotts and ſhady Walks they ſought t“ obtain, 


IX, 
or dare moleſt 
This awful Sanctuary of Reſt. 
No Priſoners ſighs, no groanings of the Slave, 
Diſturb the quiet of the Grave, 


Fro 


1 1 1 
PE rom Toil and Labour here they ever ceale, 

nd keep a Sabbath of Wy: Reſt and Peace. 

4x | 

9 hy then 1105 Heaven on Mortals Life beſtow 
8 When *tis thus overraxtd with woe? 
Why am l forced to live againſt my Ii, 

When all the Good is loſt in I? 

My Sighs fiow thick, my Groans found from afar, 
7H Like falling Waters to the Traveller. 


\ 


Seraphick 8 


I. 
Is true, Frail Beauty, I did once reſign 
L To thy imperiozs Charms this Heart of mine : 
4 There didſt thou undiſturb*d thy Scepter (way, | 
| And! methought was pleased t* obey. 
Thou ſeemẽſt to lovely, fo divine, 
Wich ſuch {weer Graces didſt thou ſhine, 
Thou entertain*ſt my Amoroz ſenſe 
With ſuch Harmonioss 3 
That, Credulous and Silly I, 
ith vain, with impious Idolatry, 
der d that Star which was to lead me to the Deity 
„ 

But now, thou ſoft Encbantreſs of the Mind, 
arewel, a change, a mighty change l find ; 
The Empire of my Heart thou mutt reſign, 

For I can be no longer thine. 

A Nobler, a Diviner Gueſt, 

Has took poſſeſſion of my Breaſt ; 

He has, and mult engroſs it all, 

And yet the Room is {till roo " ſmall. 

In vain you tempt my Heart to rove, 
\ fairer Object now my Soul does move, 
© muſt be all Devotion, what before was Love. 
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18 J 
III. 5 
Through Contemplations s Optics I have ſeen 


Him who is Fairer than the Sons of Men: 


The Source of good, the light Archetypall, 
Beauty in the Original. 
The faireſt of ten thouſand, He, 
Proportion all and Harmony. 
All Mortal Beauty's but a Ray 
Of his bright ever- ſnining Day; 
Alittle feeble twinkling Star, 
Which now the Sun's in place muſt diſappear; ow 
There is but One that“ mo there is but One that's Fair. 5 
| 


Ts thee, thou only Fair, my Soul aſpires 


With Hily Breathings, languiſhing Deſires. 


To thee mf inamour d, panting Heart does * | 


By Efforts of Eeſtatic Love. 

How do thy glorious fireams of Light 
Refreſh my intellectual ſight ! *_ 

Tho broken, and firain'd through a Skreen 
Of envious Fleſh that ſtands between! 
When ſhall m' impriſon'd Soul be free, 


That ſhe thy Native Uncorrected Light may fee, 


And =_ vpou. thy Beatifick Face to all Eternity ? 


— MAS... 


** r 


—— 


Th RE TI REME N Y. 


I | 

Ell, I have thought on'r, 00 | find, 

This buſie World is Nonſenſe all; 
I here deſpair to pleaſe my Mind, 
Her ſweeteſt Honey is ſo mixt with Gall. 
Come then, I'll try how 'tis to be alone, 
Live to my {elf a while, and be my own, 

II. 

I've try'd, and bleſs the happy change; 
So happy, I could almoſt — 8 


Never 


»r 


19 


Never from this Retreat ro range, 1 
vor ſure 1 ne'r can be ſo bleſt as now. 3 


1 


rom all th allays of Bliſs I here am free, 


9 


WM pity others, and none * 
nere in this ſhady lonely Grove, 
WI ſweetly think my hours away, 


Neither with Buſineſs vex' d, nor Love, 
Which in the World bear ſuch Tyrannick {way : 
No Tumults can my cloſe Apartment find, 
"a Calm as thoſe Sears 8 know no Storm nor Mind. 
r. | nn | oe. | . 
Let Plots and News embroil the State, 
Pray what's that to my Books and Me? 
Whatever be the Kingdom's Fate, 
Here Iam {ure t enjoy a Monarchy. 
Lord of my ſelf, accountable to none, 
Like the firſt Man in Paradiſe, alone: 


While the ambitious vainly ſue, 
| And of the partial Stars complain, 

I itand upon the Shore and vic 
The mighty Labours of the diſtant Main, 
Irm fluſn'd with ſtent joy, and ſmile to ſee 
The Shafts of Fortune ſtill drop ſhort of Me. 

5 r | 
Th' aneaſie Pageantry of State, 
And all the Plagnes to Thought and Senſe 
Are far remov'd ; I'm plac'd by Fate 
Out of the Road of all Impertinence. 
| Thus, tho my fleet ing Life runs ſwiftly on, 
will not be ſhort, becauſe tis all my own: 
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The INFIDEL. 


F Fruition, thou grand Cruel Cheat, 
Which firſt our hopes does raiſe and then defeat. 
Fare wel thou Midwiſe to Abortive Bliſs, 
Thou Myſtery of Fallacies. 
Diſtance preſents the Object fair, 
With Charming Features and a graceful Air, 
But when we come to ſeize th? inviting prey, 
Like a Shy Ghoſt, it vaniſhes away. 
| 555 Ih 
So to th* unthinling Boy the diſtant Sky 
Seems on ſome Moutitain*s Surface to rely; 
He with Ambitious halte climbs the aſcent, 
Curious to touch the Firmament: 
| But when with an unweary'd pace 
| Arriv*d he is at the long- wiſſ d- for place, 
With Sighs the ſad defeat he does deplore, 
His Heaven is ſtill as diſtant as before. 
fs RG | 
And yet *twas long efre I could throxobly fee 
This grand Impoſtor's frequent Treachery. 
Tho often Fool*d, yer I ſhould ſtill dream on 
Of Pleaſure in Reverſion. 
Tho ſtill he did my hopes deceive, 
His fair Pretenſions I would ſtill believe. 
Such was my Charity, that tho I knew 
And found him fal/e, yet I would think him true. 
But now he ſhall no more with ſhews deceive, 
Iwill no more enjoy, no more believe, 
'Th* wary Fugler has fo often fhewn 
His Fallacies, that now they r known. 
Shall Irraſt on? the Cheat is plain, 
I will not be impos d upon again. 
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1 1 I] view the Bright Appearance from afar, 
Mut never try to catch the * Star. 


ſo, a « Muſe ian, fappoſed to be mad with Moat. 
= * 
Y OOR aul miſtake of low Mortalicy, 

To call that Madneſs, which is Ecltacy. 
Fo Tis no diſorder of the Brain, 
Mis Soul is only ſer t' an higher ſtrain. 
Out- ſoar he does the Sphere of Common Senſe, 

by Rais'd to Diviner Excellence ; 

But when at higheſt pitch, his Soul our-flies, 
05 ot Reaſon S Bounds, but thoſe of vulgar Eyes. 

II. 

Bo when the Myſticſ Sibyl's Sacred Breaſt 

Was with Divine Infuſious poſſeſt, 

was Rage and Madneſs thought to be, =o 

Which was all Oracle and Myſtery. 

And ſo the Soul that's e. to Commence 

A Spirit free from dregs of Senſe, 
Is TRE... to rave, when She diſcourſes high, 
And breathes the lofty Strains of Immortality. 
WW 


Muſick, thou Generous Ferment of the Soul, 

[Thou univerſal Cement of the whole ; 

Thou Spring of Paſſion, that doſt inſpire 

EReligious Ardonrs, and Poetick Fire, 

EW ho'd think char Madneſs ſhould. b aſcrib'd to thee, 

That wighty Diſcord to thy Harmony? 

But twas ſuch ignorance that call'd the Gift Divine 

f Various Tongues, Rage, and th' Effetts of Wine, 
1 IV. 


But thou, Seraphick Soul, do thou advance 

In thy ſweet Ecſtacy, thy pleaſing Trance: 

Let thy brisk Paſſions mount ſtill higher, 
Til they join to the Element of Fre, 


1 C 3 oy Soar | 


221 | 
Soar higher et, till thou ſhalt calmly hear 7 
The Muſick of a well-tun'd Sphere: 15 

Then on the lumpiſh Maſs look down, and thou ſhalt know] : 
The Madneſs 0 the Morld, for groveling ſtill below. 


— 


The CONSOLATION. 


J. 
Grant *tis bad, but there is ſome relief 
In the Society of Grief. 
"Tis ſweet to him that mourns to ſee 
A whole Houſe clad in Sorrow's Livery. 
Crief in Communion does remiſs appear, 55 
Like harſher ſounds in Conſort, which leſs grate the Ear. 
150 II. 


Men would not Curſe the Stars, did they diſpenſe 
In common their ill Influence. 
Let none be Rich, and Poverty 
Would not be thought 10 great a Miſery. 
Our diſcontent is from compariſon, = 
Were better States unſeen, ln Man would like his omu. | 
II 15 
Should partial Seas wreck my poor Ship alone, 
l 1 might with cauſe my Fate bemoan. 
But ſince before I fk, I ſee 
A Numerous Fleet of Ships deſcend with me, 
Why don't I with content my Breath reſign? 
1 will, and in the ow Ruine Wm mine, 


Tin 


/ 


[23] 


The CHOICE. 


Stet quicunque volet potens 
Aulæ culmine lubrico, Ge. 


WA, TO, I ſhan't envy him, who'er he be, 
"8 | That ſtands upon the Battlements of State ; 
5 Stand there who will for me, 
1 2 Il 'd rather be ſecure than great. 
Of being fo high the pleaſure is but ſmall, 
Hut long the Ruin, if I chance to fall. 
et me in ſome ſweet Shade ſcrenely lye, 
Happy in leiſure and obſcurity; "IN 
f Whilſt others place their joys 
= In Popularity and Noiſe. 
Let my foft Minutes glide obſcurcly on, 
Like ſubterraneous — unheard. unknown. 
i = „ 2 5 
Thus when my Days are all in flezce paſt, 
mn A good plain Conntry- Man Lell dye at laſt. 
= Death cannot chuſe but be 


CS "A pv. 
* 26 7 
Ae * 


ar. 


Iuo him a mighty Milery, 
Who to the World was popularly known, 
And dies a Stranger to himſelf alone. 


Te MEDITATION. 


I. | 
T muſt be done (my Soul) but (cis a ſtrange, 
Y A diſmal and Myſterious Change, 
When thou ſhalt leave this Tce of Clay, 
And to an unknown ſomewhere wing away; 5 
| When Time ſhall be Eteruity, and thou (how. 
Shalt be thou knowẽſt not what, aud live thou know*#ſt not 
e II. Amazing 


The 


[ 24 ] 
12 . WE | 
Aimazing State! No wonder that we dread 
To think of Death, or view the Dead. 
Thou'rt all wrapt up in Clouds, as if to thee 
Our very Azewlcage had Antipathy. 
Death could not a more Sad Retinue find, 
Sickneſs and Pain before, and Darkneſs all behind. 
5 III. fg - 
Some Courteous Ghoſt, tell this great Secrecy, 
» What 'tis you are, and we muſt be. 
You warn us of approaching Death, and why 
May we not know from you what 'tis to Dye? 
But you, having ſhot the Gulph, delight to ſee 
Succeeding Souls plange in with like Uncertainty. 
When Life's cloſe Knot by Writ from Deſtiny, 
Diſeaſe ſhall cut, or Age unty; 
When after ſome Delays, ſome dying Strife, 

The Soul ſtands ſhivering on the Ridge of Life; 
With what a dreadſul Curioſity | WIN 
Does ſhe launch out into the Sea of vaſt Erernity ! 

So when the ſpacious Globe was delug'd o'er, 

8 And lower Holds could ſave no more, 
On th' atmoſt Bough th' altoniſh'd Sinners ſtood, 
And view'd th' Advances of th? encroaching Flood. 

O'ertopp d at length by th' Element's Encreafe, 
With Horrour they reſign'd to the untry'd Abyſs. 


* 
3 — 


The IRRECONCILABLE. 


111 (my Damen) once, that you 
Could prove, and what is more, to me, untrue. 
Can I ferget ſuch Treachery, and Live ? 

MAerey it telf would not this Crime forgive. 
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eaven's Gates refuſe to let Apoſtates in, 

No, that's the Great r NE Sin. 

4 Did you not Vow by all the Powers above, 
That you could none but dear Orinda love? 
id you not fwear by all that is Divine, 

WT hat you would ozly be and ever mine? 

BY ou did, and yet you live ſecxrely too, 

WA nd think that Heaven's falſe as well as you. 
= 8 2 Þ | 
EBBelieve me, Love's a thing much too divine 
Thus to be Ap'd, and made a mere Deſign. 
is no leſs Crime than Treaſon here to feign, 
is Counterfeiting of a Royal Coin. 

But ah! Eypocriſy's no where ſo common grown 
As in moſt Sacred Things, Love and Religion. 

Bo ſeek new Conqueſts, go, you have my Leave, 
Vou ſhall not Grieve her whom you could deceive. 
donẽt lament, but pity what you do, 

Nor take that Love as loft, which ne*r was true. 
Wt he way that's left you to befriend my Fate, 

Is now to prove more conſtant in your Hate. 
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Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus. Hor. 
Hat's forming in the Womb of Fate 
Why art thou ſo concernfd to know? 
oſt think *twoutd be Advantage to thy State? 
But V iſer Heaven does not think it ſo. 1 
ith thy Content thou would'it this Knowledge bh, 
No Part of Life thoud*it pleaſant find 
For dread of what thou fee*it behind. 


% 


Thou would but raft of the inlightning Fruit and dye. 
PE II. Well 


18 


And with Pro pheticł Fears our ſelves affright : 


| Call home thy ranging Thoughts and fix them here, 
This only Mind, this only's in thy Power. 


With every Period of the ſetting Sun, 


To Morrow let the angry Heavens frown, 


But ſure what 1 have ſeiz d alr eady's all my own. | 


How V ariouſty ſhe can her Gifts Tranſpoſe, 
Sometimes to one, ſometimes e' another free. 


1 
Well then, has Heaven Events to come 
Hid with the blackeſ# Veil of Night; 


But till in vain if we foreſtal our Doom, 


Grand Folly ! whether thus twill be or no 
We Know not, and yet lilly Man 


_ Secures his Evils what he can, . (Blow 
And ſtabs himſelf with A leſt Fate ſhould m/s the 


Be Wiſe, and let it be thy Care 
To manage well the preſent Hour; 


The reſt no ſetled, ſteddy Courſe maintain, 
Like Rivers, which now gently ſlide 
Within their Bounds, now with full Tide 
O'erflow, whom Houſes, Cattle, Trees reſiſt in vain. 


Tis He that's happy, he alone 
Lives free and pleaſant that can ſay 


I've lived, and run my Race like him to Day. 


Or {mile with Influence more kind, 
On Chance depends what's yet behind, 


Fortune who no Diverſion knows 
Like Diſappointment, laughs to ſee 


Be ſure to enjoy her while ſhe's pleas'd to ſtay. 
But if for Flight ſhe does prepare, 
Don't you at parting drop a Tear, 
tzut hold your Virtue faſt, for that alone you may. 


[97 J 
To HIMSELF. 


I. I 
y wilt thou ſtill purſue 


JOt yet Convinc'd ? wh | 
= N Through Nature's Field deluſive Bliſs? 
Fris falſe, or elſe too fugitive if trut; * 
ET hou may'ſt aſſoon thy Shadow overtake as this. 
ne gaudy Light ſtill dances in thy Eye, 
he Thou hot and eager in the Chaſe 

WA rt drawn through many a thorny rugged Place, 

| Pp till labouring and pen fog can'lt ne er come nigh. 

ive o'r my Soul, give o'er, nor ſtrive again 

= This treacherous Chymic Gold to find. 

WT ell me, why ſhould'ſt thou fancy there remain 

Hays yet to come more ſweet, than thoſe thou'ſt left be- 
A wiſer Chymiſt far than thou, t obtain (ind. 

= This Jewel all his Treaſures ſpent, 1 

Hut yet he fail'd in's grand Experiment, 

And all he gain'd was this, 1 know that all was vain, 

6 EM E x 
orbear, and at another's Coſt be Wile, 
Nor longer this Coy Miſtreſs woo. 

He's mad that runs where none can win the Prize, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou loſe thy Miſtre ſs, and thy Labour too? 
eaven does but ſport with our Simplicii 

By laying Jewels in our way, 
For when we ſtoop to ſeize the glittering Prey, 
They'r ſnatcht away again, and bau, our greedy Eye. 


'Tis ſo, the Choiceſt good this World can give 
| Will never ſtand Fruition's Teſt, 
This all by Experience find, yet few believe, 
And in the Midſt of Cheats hope they ſhall once be bleſt. 
Strange Magic this. So Witches tho they find Es 
No Comfort from their airy Meat, 
Forget at next Cabal their ſlender Treat, 
: And greedily again fall to their Feaſt of Wind, 
0 f „ ; | | 


V. But 


ö 289 
# But thou my Soul thy ſtrong Conviction ſhew, 
© And never reach at Bliſs again. 


Our beſt Good here is Nature's Bonnds to know, 4 
And thoſe Attempts to ſpare, which elſe would be in vain, 
Here then Contain thy ſelf, nor higher Good Th 
In this inchanted Place purſue. _ 
And pity thoſe ſhort-ſighred Souls that do; | 
This World is beſt exjoy'd, when 'tis beſt ander/tood, 
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The RE F USA. 


THink not to Court me from my dear Retreat; 

No, I proteſt tis all in vain. 

My Stars did never mean I ſhould be great, 

And I the very 1 1 nv diſdain. 

Or if they did, their Will Pll d:/obey, 

And in my little Orb Woe” Fix'd as they. 

Honour, that Ido! which the Moſt adore, 
Receives no Homage from my Knee. 

Content in Privacy, I value more 


Wl. Than all aneaſie Dignity. Beg 
118 How ſhould that Empty thing deſerve my Care, 
1 Which Virtue does not need, and Vice can never bear? 


Pl = III. 

jj. Shall I change ſolid and unenvy d Joys 

5 DODf a Serene, tho humble State, 

For ſplendid Trouble, Pomp and ſenſeleſs Noiſe? 
This I deſpi/e as well as hate. 

Poor Gain of that Condition, which will be 
Envy d by others, and as much di/lik'd by me. 


} 


j [29] 
Th Hymn to DARKNESS. 
Ai thou moſt ſacred Venerable thing ! 
„ What Muſe is worthy thee to ſing? 
WE ice, from whoſe pregnant univerſal womb _ 
WA 1! things, even Light thy Rival firſt did come. 
hat dares he not attempt that ſings of thee 
Thou Firſt and greateſt Myſtery ? 
WV ho can the Secrets of thy Eſſence tell ? 
hou like the Light of * art inacceſſible. 
Wefore Great Love this Monument did raiſe, 
This ample Theatre of Praiſe, 
Wefore the folding Circles of the Sky 
ere tun d by him who is all Harmony. 
efore the Morning Stars their EUynm began, 
| Before the Councel held for Man. 
efore the Birth of either Time or Place, 5 
hou reign'ſt anqueſtion d 1 in the empty Space. 
hy native Lot thou didſt to Light reſion, 
But ſtill half of the Globe is thine. 
Were with a quiet, but yet aweful Hand, 
ike the beſt Emperours thou doſt Command. 
o thee the Stars above their Brightneſs owe, 
? And Mortals their Repoſe below. 
o thy Protection Fear and Sorrow flee, 


nd thoſe that weary are of Light, find Reſt in thee. 


ho Light and Glory be th' Almighty's Throne, 
, 
om that his radiant Beauty, but from thee 
e has his Terror and his Majeſty. ES, 
hus when he firſt proclaim*d his ſacred Law, 
And would his Rebel Subjects awe, 
ke Princes on ſome great Solemmity, 


Im appear d ins Robes of State, and clad himſelf with the. 


V. The 


[ 30 1 TL 
V. 1 
The Bleſt N do thy ſweet Vmbrage prize; 1 
When Cloyd with Light, they veil their A 1 
The Viſion of the, Deity is made F 
More Sweet and Beatifick by th) Shade. 
But we poor Tenants of this Orb below _ 
Don't here thy Excellencies know, 
Till Death our Underſtandings does improve, 
And thenour Wiſer Ghoſts my lent N. gh-wal l love. 
I 


But thee I now admire, thee would! chaſe | 

For my Religion, or my Muſe. 

Tis hard to tell whether thy reverend Shade 

Has more good Yotaries or Poets made, . 

From thy dar Caves were Inſpirations given, 
And from thick Groves went Yows to Heaven. 

Hail then thou Maſe“s and Devotion Spring, 


Tis juſt we ſhould * tis juſt we ſhould thee ſine. 1 


dt. - 


{The INVITATION. 


Come my | Beloved let us 20 forth into the Field, [ 
us lodge in the Villages, Cantic. 7. 41. 


J. 
Tome the divineſt Object of my Love, 
This Noi Region don't with us agree; . 
| Come let us hence remove, 
1 cannot here enjoy my ſelf or thee. 
Niere Vice and Folly keep their Court, 

Hither their cbiefeſt Favourites reſort, 
Debauchery has here her Royal Chair, 

This! is her great Metropolis, 
What e'er we ſee or hear Contagion is; 
Their Manners are polluted like the Air. 

From both unwholſom Vapours rife (Ski 
And blacken with ungrateful Steams the * 

| II. Co 


—_ 
2 


. U 11 J 
8 | | 
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| ome we 1 en to our Gland Seat repair; 
Te Native Home of Innocence and Love. 
4 There we'll draw purer Air, 
\nd pity Monarchs ſitting in our Grove. 
Here Virtue has her ſafe Retreat, 
\ bandon'd by the Many and the Great. 
| J ontent does here her peaceful Scepter ſway 3 
7 Here Faithfulneſs and Friendſhi p del, 
And Modeſty has here her humble Ce 
ome my Beloved, Come, and let's away. 
Be thou My Angel good and kind, 
And I'll ne'r look at Sodom \_ we leave behind. 
In Fields and flow'ry Meadows, Woods and Gtoves, 
The firſt and beſt Delights of humane Kind, 
There we'll enjoy our Loves | 
All fre and only to our ſelves confin d. 
Here ſhall my Eyes be fixt on — 
Till every Paſſion be an Extaſie. 
Each Hour to thee ſhall be Canonical; * 
The Sweets of Nature ſhall not ſtay; 
y Soul, but only ſhew to thee the way; 
To thee ; Thou Beauty's great Original.- 
Come My Beloved, let's go prove 
Theſe ſweet e of . n and Love 


> WIRE 


Sitting i ia an A R B O U R. 


nes 

Hus ye good Powers, thus let me ever be 
Serene, retir“d, from Love and Buſine ſi free; 3 

U he reſt of your great World I here reſign 

To the Contentions of the great; 

I only ask that this Retreat, 

This little Traement be mine. 

SkidWAIl my Ambition's to this Point confin'd; 

 uriO:-crs inlarge their Fortunes, 1 my Mind. 

Co 


«| 


| 


I. How 


PoE 


II. 


How calm, how happy, how ſerene am 1! _ 


How ſatify'd with my own Company! 
To few things foreign my Content I owe ; 
But in my ſelf have almoſt all 
Which I dare good or pleaſing call, 
Or (what's as well) I fancy fo. 
Thus I affect an Independent State, 


And (as a Creature can) in ſelf I terminate. 


III. 
Pleas'd with a various Scene of Thought I lie, 


Whil'ſt an Olliging Stream ſlides gently by 
Silent and Deep as is the Bliſs I chuſe, 


All round the little winged Quire 
Pathetic, tender Thoughts inſpire, 
And with their Strains provoke my Muſe. 
With Eaſe the Iaſpiration Lobe, 


And Sing as uconcern'd, and as well pleas d as they. 


8 


If ought below deſerve the Name of Bliſs, 


Ic mult (whate'er the great ones think) be this. 
So once the Travelling Patriarch doubly bleſt 
Wich Dreams Divine from Heaven ſent, 
And his own Heaven of Content, 
| .On's rocky Pillow took his Reſt. _ 
Angels ſtood ſmiling by and ſaid, were we our Bliſs 
To change, it ſhould be for . State like his. 


'Tis ſtrange ſo cheap, and yet fo great a Good 


Should by ſo very Few be underſtood. 


That Blifs which Others ſeek with Toil and Sweat 


For which they keene waſt 
Their Treatures, and yet miſs at laſt, 
Here I have at an eaſie Rate. 5 


So thole that Coſt iy Phyſick ule in vain, | 
Sometimes by Cheap Receipts their Healch obtain, 


[ 33 3 
The COMPLAINT. 


WI tis a dull perpetual Round 
| W hich here we ſilly Mortals tread ; 
Were's nought I'll ſwear worth living to be found, 
Il wonder how 'tis with the Dead. 
Wetter I hope, or elſe ye Powers divine 
make me, 1 my e aL reſign. 
Still to be Yex'd by Joys delay d 
Or by Fruition to be Cloyd? 
till to be wearied in a fruitleſs Chaſe, 
Yet ſtill ro run, and loſe the Race? 
Will our departed Pleaſures to lament 
hich yet when preſent, gave us no Content! 
ET „„ 
Is this the thing we fo etol, | 
For which we would prolong our Breath? 
do we for this long Life a Bleſſing Call 
| And tremble at the Name of Death? 
Pts that we are to think by rhat we gain 
WV hich is as well retain®d as loſt with Pan. 
8 
Is it for this that we adore 
Phyſicians, and their Art implore ? 
do we bleſs Nature's liberal Supply 
Of Helps againſt Mortality? 
re *tis but Vain the Tree of Life to boaft, 
hen Paradiſe, wherein it grew, is loſt, 


Le Powers, why did you Man create 
With ſuch inſatiable Deſire? 

you'd endow him with no more Eſtate 
You ſhould have made him 4% aſpire, 

Jut now our Appetites you Jex and Cheat 

ith real Hunger, and Phantaſtic Meat. 


Tit D | A 
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APASTOR AL upon the Bleſſed Virgin, gon Y. 
from Nazareth to Viſit Elizabeth. Wherein thi 

| Sadneſs of of the Country Nazareth is deſcribed as 4 
TRE the ſence of the Vi * i 


Tranſlated out of Ne 


The Speakers are Aſor, Al phzus and Zebede. 


ND why Alphers,in this ſweet Shadedoſt thou wed 
Make Songs, which are not ſeaſonable zow, 
Since we of fair Parthenia are bereft ! 
Parthenia has our Fields and Mountains left. 
Alph. Ay ſomething twas my Pipe was t other Day 
So ſtrangely out of Tune, and in ſo hoarſe a Key. 
Zeb. And I too this Misfortune might have known 
By ſome late Signs, had my Thoughts been my o-] n. 
My little Goats as I to Paſture led | 
| When the Graſs riſes from its dewy Bed. 
: wonder'd why the new born Flowers hung down 
Their languid Heads, as if ſcorch'd by the Sun. 
The Lilly and the Roſe to droop were ſeen, 
And ſo did the immortal Evergreen, 
Parthenia (alas) was gone 
For thee ſweet Maid Lilly and Roſe did grieve, 
The Evergreen thy Abſence did perceive. 
Aſor. There grows a ſhady Elm in our yon Grove 
Where Philomel wow'd conſtantly repair, 
Sweet Philomel of all the Joy and Love 
And with melodious AR fill the Air. 
When Parthenis was here, this ſhady Tree 
Was never, never from her Muſic . . 
Bur now divine Part henia is gone, 0 0 


Aſer. 


Silent and fad the wanders up and down, 
And among Thorns and lonely Hedges makes her Moan. 0 
55 


ol 0 | Alph, Whil'ſt thou fair Nymph didſt bleſs us with thy 


if 9 ach Grove was ſprightly, every Wood was gay. (Stay, 


WT he Boughs with Birds, the Caves with Swains did ring, 

„ac the {hcill Graſhopper about the Field did fing. 

Nut now each Wood is ſilent as the Grave, 

1 or does the Shepherd whiſtle in his Cave, 

Nor does the Bird ſit chir ping on the Bough, 

| Nor is the Graſhopper to be heard ao. 

eb. The Fields with living Springs were fruitful mails; 

Ind every Spring had his refreſhing Shade. 

Wweet Flowers to the Bees were ne'er deny'd, 

N he Fold with Graſs was conilantly ſupplied. 

2% o Parthenis is gone, the induſtrious Bee 

Want Flowers procure with all his Induſtry: | 

he Folds want Graſs, the Fields their living Springs; 8 

or have the Fountains zom their ſhady Coverings. 

9 Divine Parthenia! with thee wefve loſt 

Ill the Delights our Rural Life could boaſt. 

8 4/or, My little Goats were boldly wont to go” 
And climb the deſert Hills, my Sheep would do fo too: 

hen happy Sheep, the Wolf the Fold did ſpare, 

The Heat the infant Trees, the Rain the ripen'd Ear. 

Alph. Thou now perhaps ſweet Nymph art trav ec ling 

Wome Craggy Hills, unknown to thee before, (ober 

hilſt we fit here among the ſhady Trees, 

And ſwalow down each Cool refreſhing Breeſe. 

Zeb. Say you ſweet Weſtern Blaſls chat gently blow 

And you fair Rivers that as ſwiftly flow, 

ou who ſo often have been vocal made 

y Swains that pipe and ſing under the Shade; 

pay, now while Phæbus holds the middle Sky 

nder what Rock does {weet Parthenia lye ? 

Ir through what Coaſts may l her wandrings trace ? 

r in what Fountain {-es ſhe now her lovely i = 

Ah! Tho our way of Liſe be plain and courſe pl 

et donct thou like chy Country efer the worte 4 

dince * as thy happy arent been and Nur ſe. 


D 2 


Like Morning Sun all delicately red, 


364 
Aſor. Ah! where's that ſweet Retreat can thee detain 
If thou thy native Country doflt difdain ? "al 
ere are pure Springs, and ofer the Springs are Bowers|i i 1 
Fine Woods and Fruit-Trees, and a world of Flowers. 1 
Alph. But why, fair Nymph, would'ſt thou be abſen 
When the ſweet Strawberry raiſes up his Head, (now 


— C a m—. mas Fa. 


And Odorous Bloſſoms ſpring from every Bough ! 2 | 
Zeb. Don't you my Sheep that yonder Bank come near 
*Tis to Parthenia ſacred all that's there, j 
Nor wou'd the Graſs be touch'd by any but by Her. 
Aſer. Before fierce Boreas blow with' s boiſterous Mourhll 27 4 
Or rainy weather come on from the South, _ 1 
Be ſure Parthenia to return again, 
Leſt by the Cold thou ſuffer or the Rain, =» 
Alph. In a choice Garden is reſerv'd for thee, 
Sweet Marjoram, and a large Myrtle Tree; 
Myrtles thou always lov'ſt, come then if now 
Thou {fill lov'it Flowers as thou wert wont to do. 
Zeh. Ripe Apples now hang dangling on the Tree 
katy to drop, and only ſtay for thee. 
Ihe Fig of thy Delay too does complain, 
The tender Fig, but let them both remain 
Till thou to thy dear Nazareth return again. 
A or. Return ſweet Nymph, and with thee thou mul 
All the Delights and Beauries of the Spring. (bring] 
Freſh Graſs again ſhall on the Mountains grow, 
The Rivers ſhall with Milk and Nectar flow. 
The Woods ſhall put on their green Livery, 
And Nature in her Pomp ſhall wait on thee. 
The Country Swains ſhall Flowers and Preſents bring, 
And i a Violet Garland for my Offering. 
With me {hall Azarias come along 
W ho with a {mooth-wroughr Pipe ſhall play the Song; 
Ihe Song that J/rael's Shepherd as he ſtood 
By Jordan's Bank, play'd to the liſ{aing Flood. 
9 5 A. But if thou longer ſhould'ſt our Hopes deceive, 
Wich Ruſhes I'll a Basket for thee weave ; 
11 re 


1 97:1 
bi ere thy own Nazareth Pll repreſent, 
os all things here thy Abſence do lament ; 
e little Goats thou wandring here ſhalt ſee 
ournful and fad, and all for want of thee. 
The Rivers which before flow'd ſwift and clear 
Ws glad the Image of thy Face to bear, 3 
all move benum'd and ſlow, whileſt on each hand 
oppears the thirty and forſaken Sand. 
he Corn ſhall droop and languiſh in the Field, 
WT he Meadows no freſh Graſs or Herb ſhall yield, 
ye Fir-Tree which with ſtately Pride before, 
er curious ſhady Locks towards Heaven ſpread, 
all now wich down-caſt Boughs, and penſive Head, 
hy Abſence mourn, and thy Return implore. 
W hou round about ſhalt all things weeping ſee, 
Tears in Ruſh-Work may decipher'd be. 
W Zeb. Preſerve ye Powers, if you don't us diſdain, 
he Nympb, whileſt ſhe runs panting o'er the Plain. 
Ind while ſhe's abſent ſince ſhe once had Love 
Wor theſe our Fields, take care ye Powers above 
hat neither Rivers do their Banks o'erflow, 
Nor Storms the Paſtures ſpoil, or ripen'd Corn o'erthrow; 
: 0 5 (be free, 
alt! 
nel 


Nt 


Aſor. From Night-Fires let our Stalls (ſweet Nymph) 

defend from Heat the Roſe, from Cold the Myrtle-tree, f" 

V hile Roſe and Myrtle are belov'd by thee, 

hat if you chance to caſt a longing Eye 

ack on theſe Fields, now naked and forlorn, 

Ve may have ſtill ſome Flowers left to ſupply 

Parlands t' expreſs our Joy, and Dreſſes you t adorn. 

Abb. Haſte not, if through rough ways thy Journey 

Wale not, the Heat will prove an Injury. 5 
er not the Sun thy brighter Beauties ſpoil : 5 

Ah! why wilt thou undo thy ſelf with too much Toil ? 

ake pleaſing Shelter in ſome gentle Shade 

ill the Day ſlacken, and the Heat b' allay'd. 

Zeb. Parthenta, why doſt thou our Hopes prolong ? 

perhaps too ſome ill Pipe, and worſer Song; 

1 Now 


7 


5 


Ve, 


ere 


For what are Songs or Mirth without her Company? 


And Brooks their diſcontent by murmuring Streams ſhall 1 8 


Nor yet from Storms thy Veſſel to ſecure, 
To oath roo nigh upon the dangerous Shore. 


And Clouds againſt high Hills their hotteſt bolts di 


An even well-pois'd Mind, an evil state 


[ 2 J 8 
Now grate thy Ears, * thy poor Country Swain 1 
On the deaf Winds beftows {weet lays in vain, 1 


Hang there my Pipe till ſhe return, and be 
A ſilent Monument of my Miſery. 


Axzor, Our hills ſhall mourn while diſtant coaſts ya . 
Anamis ſhall not dance nor Sabaris.  , (ble 


The fields, the naked fields no Songs ſhal; know, 


Thus did the Swains the abſent Nymph lament, (ſhey 11 
The neighbouring Woods to Heav'n the doleful "Tf * 
n! fi 


— 


The” Tenth Ode E . PIE Boot ＋ Horace, 
| Tranſiges.. 


I. 


7 [ TIS nach the better way, believe me tis, 
Not far to venture on the great Abyſs, 


© 
The Golden Mean, as ſhe's too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy Cell, 
So is her Modeſty withall as great 
To baulk the envy of a Princely Seat. 
III. 
Th' ambitious Winds with greater ſpite Combine 
To ſhock the grandeur of the ſtately Pine. 
The height of Structures makes the ruin large, (chargh 


IV. 
Wich Hope, a good with Fear does moderate. 


The Summers Pride, by Winter is brought down, 
And Flowers again che Conquering ſeaſon Crown, 


v. Tak 
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Fake Heart, nor of the Laws of Fate complain, 
vo now 'tis Cloudy, twill Clear up again. 
Ye Bow Apollo does not always uſde 
at wich his milder Lyre Ry awakes the Muſe: 
e Life and Spirit, when Fortune proves unkind, 
nd ſummon up the Vigour of thy Mind. 
Nut when thou'rt driven by too officious Gales, 
e wiſe, and gather in the ſwelling Sails. 


The DISCOURAGEMENT. 
gs I. 

. Hat wou'd the Wiſe Mens Cenſure be, 
. I wonder, ſhould they hear me ſay 
was reſolv'd to throw my Books away; 
ow wou'd ſome ſcorn, and others pity me! 
Pure he's in Love, cis for ſome Charming Eve 
hat he like Adam Paradiſe does leave. 
This only difference would be 
Between my great Grandſire,, and me, 
That I my Paradiſe forego 
For want of Appetite to know. 


— — 


"Tis not that Knowledge I deſpiſe ; 
No, you miſconſtrue my Deſi ; 
r that © Enthuſiaſm I incline, 
And hope by Inſpiration to be Wiſe, 
is not for this I bid my Books adieu, 
0, I love Learning full as well as you, 
And have the Arts great Circle run 
With as much Vigour as the Sun 
His Zodiac treads, till cforther Day 
5 thought {urpris*d me in my way. 
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III. 


Thought I, for any thing I know, 
What we have ſtamp*d for Science here, 


Does only the Appearance of it wear 
And will not paſs above, tho Current here below ; 
Perhaps they've other Rules to Reaſon by, 

And what's Truth here, with them's Ablurdiry, 


We Truth by a Refracted Ray 
View, like the Sun at Ebb of Day: 
Whom the groſs, treacherous Atmoſphere 


Makes where it is not, to appear. 


IV. 


; Why then ſhall I with Sweat and Pain 


Dig Mines of diſputable Oar ? 


My Labour's certain, ſo is not my Store, 

1 may hereafter unlearn all again. 

Why then for Truth do I my Spirits waſte, 
When after all I may be gull ar laſt ? 


So when the honeſt Patriarch thought 
With Seven Years Labour he had bought 
His Rachels Love, by Morning Light 


He found the Errour of the Night. 


V. 
Or grant ſome Knowledge dwells below, 
©Tis but for ſome few Years to ſtay 


Till I'm ſet looſe from this dark Houſe of Clay, 
And in an Inſtant I ſhall all things know. 
Then ſhall I learn t' Accumulate Degrees, 
And be at once made Maſter of all Sciences. 


What need l then great Sums lay out, 
And that Eſtate with care foreſtall, 
Which when few Years are come about, 
Into my Hands of Courſe will fall? ? 


L | . 
. 63 Chapter of Iſaiah Paraphraſed to the b Verſe. 
b AI Pindaripne ODE, 


range Scene of Glory! am I well awake? 
bor ist my Fancy's wild miſtake ? | 
= I: cannot be a Dream, bright Beams of Light 
low from the Yiſion's Face, and pierce my tender Sight. 
Fr No common Viſion this, I tee 8 
Some Marks of more than Human Majeſty. 
= Whois this mighty Hero, who? 1 
Vich Glories round his Head, and Terrour in his Brow? 
rom Bozrah lo he comes, a Scarlet Die = 
_ O'reſpreads his Cloaths, and does outyy 

The Bluſhes of the Morning Sky. 
riumphant and Victorious he appears, 
A nd Honour in his looks and habit wears: 
ow ſtrong he treads, how eſtately does he go! 
== Pompous and Solemn is his pace, 
WA nd full of Majeſty, as is his Face. 
= Whois this mighty Hero, who ? 

is I who to my Promiſe faithful ſtand, 

who the Powers of Death, Hell, and the Grave, 
5 Have foil'd with this all- conquering Hand, 
who moſt ready am, and mighty too to ſave, 


„ 2 k DOPE . — ? I 8 
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Why wear'ſt thou then this Scarlet Die? 
Say mighty Hero, why ? 
Why do thy Garments look all Red 
Like them that in the Wine-far tread ? 
The Wrne-preſs 1 alone have trod, 


That vaſt unweildy Frame, which long did ſtand 


Wlnmovd, and which no mortal Force could e*re com- 
{ That ponderous Maſs I ply'd alone (mand, 
And with me to aſſiſt were none; ln 

mighty task it was, worthy the Son of God. 
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Concern d with what Succeſs I ſhould go through 


Diſturb'd the Univerſe, put Nature out of Courſe. 


With Ornamental Drops bedeck'd I ſtood, 


Ĩ be Day, the Signal Day is come 
When of my Enemies I muſt Vengeance take; 


Fate in her Kalender mark'd out this Day with Red 
Be Celebrated to Poſterity: 


Break through his ſtrongeſt Forts, and all his Hoſt ſub 
This faid, ſhe ſhut the Adamantin Volume Cloſe (due > 


- In vain too from my Father did 1 look 


C427 
Angels ſtood trembling at the dreadful ſight, 


The Work I undertook to do; 
— Inrag'dI put forth all my might 
And down the Engine preſs'd, the violent Force 


The Blood guſh'd out in Streams, and checquer'd Ore 1 
My Garments with its deepeſt Gore; | 


And writ my Yi&ory with my Enemy's Blood. 
Eo no Oe EY” 


The Day when Death ſhall have its doom, 
And the Dark Kingdom with its Powers ſhall ſhake. 


She folded down the Iron Leaf, and thus ſhe ſaid, 
This Day, if ought I can Divine be true, & 
 _ Shall for a Signal Victory 


hen ſhall the Prince of Light deſcend 
And reſcue Mortals from th' Infernal Fiend, 


9 
3 


And wiſn'd ſhe might the Crouding Years tranſpoſe; 
So much ſhe long'd to have the Scene diſplay, 
And fee the vaſt event of this important Day. 
| „ 
And now in midſt of the revolving Years, 
This great, this mighty one appears: 
The faithful Traveler the Sun _ | 
Has nzmberd out the Days, and the ſet Period run. 
| L lookt, and to aſſiſt was none, 9 
My Angelicł Guards ſtood trembling by, £154 
But durſt not venture nigh: - 8 


For help, my Father me forſook. 
Amaz'd I was to ſee 
How all deſerted me. 


A Fe 
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ook my fury for my ſole ſupport | 
Ind with my ſingle Arm the Conqueſt won, 
oud Acclamations filled all Heavens Court, 

* The Hymning Guards above 

„imd to an higher pitch of Foy and Love, | 
he great Jehovah prais d, and his Victorious Son. 


The ELEVATION. 


Ake wing (my Soul) and upwards bend thy flight, 

1 To thy Originary Fields of Light. 0 
Here's nothing, nothing here below 
That can deſerve thy longer ſtay ; 

1 A ſecret whiſper bids thee go 
o purer Air, and Beams of native Day. 
rh ambition of the towring Lark out- vy, 
A nd like him Sing as thou _ upward fly. 


4 Tow all things leſſen which my Soul before 


MWD id with the groveling Multitude adore ! 
Wm Thoſe Pageaut Glories dilappear, £ 


Which charm and dazzle mortals Eyes: 
I How do l in this higher Sphere, 
ow do | Mortals, with their Joys deſpiſe! 
ure, uncorrupted Element I breath, 
ud pity their groſs Atmoſphere beneath. | 
97 | III. IG 
How vile, how ſordid here thoſe Trifles ſhew 
hat pleaſe the Tenants of that Ball below! 
=_ But ha! Ive loſt the little fight, 
The Scene's remov*d, and all l fee 

9 Is one confus*d dark mals of Night. 
What nothing was, now nothing ſeems to be: 
How calm this Region, how Serene, how Clear! 

Sure | ſome ſtrains of Heavenly Muſick hear. 


| | IV. On, 


Cray * 
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| W | 
On, on, the Task is eaſie now and light, + 38 
No ſteams of Earth can here retard thy flight. 5 
Thou needſt not now thy ſtrokes renew, FP 
*Tis but to ſpread thy Pinions wide, r 
And thou with eaſe thy Seat wilt view, 
Drawn by the Bent of the Ethereal tide. 
"Tis foI find; How ſweetly on I move, 
Nor let by things below, and help'd by choſe above ! 


But fee, to what new Region am I come? 
I know it well, it is my native Home. 
Here led] once a Life Divine, 

W hich did all good, no evil know : 
Ah! who wou'd ſuch ſweet Bliſs reſign 
For thoſe vain ſnews which Fools admire below? 
Tis true, but don't of Folly paſt complain, 
But joy to ſee theſe bleſt — again. 8 
A pood retrieve : But lo, white thus I ſpeak, Lay 

With piercing Rays th' eternal Day does break. 3 

The Beauties of the Face Divine 
Strike ſtrongly on my feeble fight: 
With what bright Glories does it ſhine ! - 
"Tis one immenſe and ever-flowing Light 4 
Stop here my Soul; thou canſt not bear more Bliſs, 
Nor can thy now rais'd Palate ever reliſh leſs, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


HE general Deſign of the precedent Poem is to 
reprelent the gradual Aſcent of the Soul by Con- 
templation to the Supreme Good, together with its firm 
Adherency to it, and its full Acquieſcence in it. All 
which is done Figuratively, under the Allepory of a 
Local Elevation from the Feculent Regions of this lower 
... „ 


Pure 
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_ 7c uncorrupted Element J breath, 

A.. pity their groſs Atmoſphere beneath, TORS. 
pre uncorrupted Element is meant the refined intelle - 
ual Entertainments of the Divine Life, which are ab- 
racted from all Corporeal Allays. Hive! rad baus, as 
ois I think obſerv'd to call them, thoſe Pleaſures which 
bp Fe proper to Man as ſuch. By groſs Atmoſphere is meant 


fluence of the Earth can have no Force upon him that 
placed in the upper Regions, beyond the Sphere of 
Activity, ſo (which is the Counterpart of the Allego- 
bo che inclinations of the Animal Nature have little or 
go Power over him, who has ad vanc'd to the Heights of 
bitual Contemplation. He looks down upon, and ob- 
WE r ves the Tumults of his Senſitive Appetite, but no way 
a mpathizes with it; He views the Troubled Sea, but 
WT ith the Unconcernedneſs of a Stander by, not as one 
at Sails in it. His Soul tho in Conjunction with his Bo- 
vis yet above the reach of its Guſts and Reliſhes, and 
om her Serene Station at once ſees and {miles at its lit- 
We Complacencies. As Luc an ſays of the Soul of Pompey, 
hen advanced to the Ethereal Regions. 
Illic poſtquam ſe lumine vero 
Imlevit, ſtellaſque vagas miratur, & aſtra 
= E:c2 polis, vidit quanta ſub nocte jaceret 
= Notre dies, riſitque ſui ludibria trunci. 
WE nd here I cannot chuſe but take notice of a Difficult 
hich is very incident to the buſineſs in Hand, and where- 
ich 1 my ſelf was once very much perplex'd when I firſt 
Wpplicd my Thoughts to Moral Contemplations. Tis in 
Wort this, we have a receiv'd Axiom that the Difficulty 
che Performance Commends the Merit of a good Acti- 
3 on. 
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AN 1 
on. Now if ſo, it ſeems to follow that he who by a long 
habitual Courſe of Piety and Virtue has made his Duty 


eaſie and natural to himſelf, will be leſs perfect than a. ay 
nother who does hardly abſtain from Vice, or than him. 
felf before the Acquifition of that Habit. And then that 


EYE which Ariſterle in his Ethics makes only a Semi- 


virtue, becauſe of the Difficulty of its Performance, wil * 
for that very Reaſon become Virtus Heroica, and if fo, i 


to make a Progreſs in Virtue will involve a Contradicti- 


on. This I confeſs appear d to me in no inconſiderable Wi 


Intricacy, when it firſt occur'd to my Thoughts, and! 0 


could not preſently unwind my ſelf from it. 


But in anſwer to it I conſider, 1ſt. That when the 


' Difficulty of the Performance is ſaid ro commend the 


Action, tis not fo to be underſtood as if Difficulty did 
in it ſelf, as an Ingredient, add any Moment to the Ex- 
cellency of a Man's Virtue, but only that *tis a ſign of 
it 2 poſteriori, Becauſe were not a Man endow'd with 


| ſuch a Degree of Virtue, he wauld not be able to con-, 


= the ſuppos'd Difficulty, So that if a Man has a i 
ock of Reſolution ſufficient to conquer ſuch a Difficul- 
ty, his Virtue is the ſame, tho he never be ingaged in it. 
For all the Virtue is abſolv'd in the Degree of Reloluti- 


* 4) . 


on, the Difficulty is only a Sign or Indication of it. And 


upon this Conſideration tis that thoſe whom Nature has 2 


| befriended with ſuch an Eve or happy Conſtitution, as 3 
carries with it little or no Temptation to Vice may yet 
be accounted Virtuous, becauſe their Reſolution to Vir- 


tue may be ſo firm and peremptory, that they would f 


adhere to it notwithſtanding any Oppoſition. 


= I conſider that we are to diſtinguiſh of a twofold WM 
Difficulty. 1/. There is a Difficulty which ariſes from 


the Nature of the Work it ſelf, And 2/z. There 15 a 


Difficulty which ariſes from the Diſpoſition of the Ageni, 
Now *tis not this later Difficulty that commerids rhe ex- 
cellency of Virtue, but only the former, which is no 

way diminiſh'd by the Habit. For after the Induction of 


the Habit, rhe Work remains the ſame in its own Na- 


ture, 


Fo L 47 ] 3 
re, which it was before; the only Change is in the 
gent, who by his Habit is render'd more expedite and 
Weady for the Performance of what is good. But as for 
Nie later Difficulty which proceeds from the Agent him- 
eit, that is fo far from commending the Worth of any 
Wood Action, that it derogates much from its Commen- 
ation. Tis eaſineſs of Performance that here gives the 
1c. He that abſtains from ſenſual Pleaſures with great 
 bhorrency, and has ſet himſelf at a wide diſſance from 
. diſcovers more and has more of a Virtuous Reſoluti- 
n, than he whoſe Mind ſtands almoſt in an Equipoiſe, 
nd does but juſt abſtain. For ſince we become Virtuous 
ya right Application of our Wills, the excellency of 
Nor Virtues muſt be meaſured by the greater or lefs | 
trength of our Reſolutions. And conſequently, he 
vo by a ſtrong Habit has made his Virtue moſt natural 
nd eaſie to him, is arrived to the greateſt Perfection. 
Dramn by the bent of the Mthereal Tide; © 

WW his is in Alluſion to the Carteſian Hypotheſis of Vor- 
ces or Whirl-pools of ſubtile Matter. The Myſtic 
enſe is this, that the higher a Seraphic Soul advances in 
he Contemplation of the Supreme Good, the ſtronger 
De will find its Attractions. ä 

= / know it well, it is my Native home. 3 
bis Verſe with the whole Stanza proceeds upon the 
latonic Hypotheſis of Præ- exiſtence. I ſhall not here 
iſpute the Problem. Thoſe that deſire to be ſatisfied 
Woncerning it, I refer to the Works of that Oracle of 
profound Wiſdom and Learning, the Excellent Dr. More, 
Wo an ingenious Treatiſe called Lux Orientalis, and to 
he Account of Origen. In the mean while 1 hope the 
Wolt rigid maintainer of Orthodoxy will allow me the 
W-iberty of alluding to it as an Hypotheſis, if not, lim 
Yee the Laws of Poetry will. My Buſineſs here was to 
mitate Nature, and to repreſent how a Soul would be 
ffected in ſuch a Caſe, ſuppoſing it true: Which I think 
F have not done amils. For to the Ingenious Platoniſt 
Poethius, . | 
Flur 


[48] 


Huc te fi reducem referat via, 


on of God. Now among ail the Repreſentations we 
have of him, I thought none ſo agreeable to the Genius 
of Poetry as a ſenſible One, and of all thoſe I could no: 
find a better in all the Inventory of the Creation, tha 
this of Light. I ſhall not here endeavour a Parallel ; 1: 
may {uffice to ſay, that the Repreſentation is warranted 
by Authority, both Humane and Divine. The School 6-3 
of Plato repreſents God under the ſimilitude of Light, 
or Lucid Fountain; for that I ſuppoſe, Boethius may be N i 


preſumed to mean by his Fons Boni Lucidus. And Holy 
Scripture goes further, and ſays in expreſs Terms, tha 


God is light, and in him is no darkneſs at all, John 1. f. 


= 


The CURIOSITY. 


| 5 | 2" B24 
Nhappy State of Mortals here below, 
TL Whom unkind Heaven does inſpire 
5 With ſuch a conſtant, ſtrong deſire, 
When they've ſuch ſender Faculties to know { 

And yet we not Content to bear the Pain 
Of chirſt anquencht and fruitleſs Love, 
With one more Curſe our ills improve, 

And Toil and Drudge for what we ne're can gain. 
<< © 1 +l 

With what ſtrange Frenzy are we all poſſeſt, 
Contented Ignorance to refule, 
And by Laborious {earch to loſe, 

Not the En jeyment only, but our Reſt ! 

Something like Oar does on the ſurface ſhixe, 1 Fo 
| þ 


[ 49 ] 
We taken with the ſpecious Shew, 


The With Pains dig in the flattering Mine 
5 4 zut all alaſs in vain, Truth lies more low. _ 


it SER H. n 
he greateſt Knowledge we can ever gain . 
- From Studying Nature, Books, or Men, 
| Serves juſt t' employ dull Hours; but then 
t yields leſs Pleaſure than it cojts us Pain. 
Beſides, ſo ſhort and treacherous is our Age, 
No ſooner are we counted Wiſe, 
Fra But envious Death ſhuts up our Eyes, 
LW Juſt as our Part is learnt, je +; quit the Stage. 
ol ould I among the nobler Spirits find 
Wig One that would lay aſide his Stare, 
755 And be my kind Confederate, 
WT hat /uddainly 1 might inrich my Mind 
would be ſome Pleaſure this, if happy * 
Could once at Eaſe fit and ſurvey 
2 And my great Victory enjoy 
af * wy as now ) all labour on — 4 


— 


The I 14 Pſalms Paraphraſed. 


. 
Hen an, by the Plagues of Moſes Rod 
Th' Egyptian Tyrant gave Command 
That J//rae! ſhould depart his Land, 
2 the choſen Family of Gd. 
ö Among them dwelt the Holy One, 
2 2 his Sanctuary, and or was his Throne. 


he Sea beheld this Scene, 2 did admire, 
Each Wave ſtood ſilently to ſee = 
= The Power of the Divinity; 
A by ſaw, and fled the dreadful Guide of Fire. 
And Jordan too divided ſtood, _ (Flood. 
The Frogs the ſacred Ark bore chrough che. gelding 
| ; E III. Mount 


[ 50] 
6-102 Wh 
Mount S with great Horrour ſtruck and Dread, 
| Forgot her Weight, and in a Trance 
0 Like a light Ram, did skip and dance; 
She fear d, and fain would hide her Pal/y Head. 
The Hills their Mot her Mountain ſaw, I 
The little Hills, and like young Sheep Fey ſtood in Awe Wl 
IV.. -* 
What made thee to retreat, thou mighty Sea ? 
Tell me, for never any Shore 
Kune ſuch a wondrous Tide before, 
And thou great Jordan; ſay, what ailed thee? - 
Say ſacred Mount, what meant thy Trance, oth 
And you (mall mder-bills, why did you skip and dance Tk 
V. | 


You need not think it Shame to ow your Fear; 
What you diſmaid, the ſame would make 
The univerſal Fabrick ſhake; = 

The Cauſe was great, for Jacob's God was there. 
That God who did the Rock {ubdue, 

And made it melt in | Tears, tho harder far than you. 


The 148 Pn Parephrafed. 
„ K 
Come let all created Force conſpire 
A general Hymn of Praiſe to ſing; 
Join all ye Creatures in one folemn Quire, 
And let your Theme be Heaven's oo. cok King. 
„ ps. 
Begin ye bleſt Attendants of his Seat, 
; Begin your high Seraphic Lays, _ 
Tis juſt you ſhould, your Happinels is great. 
And all you are to give again, is Praiſe, 
=_—_ 
Ye glorious Lam ps that rule both Night and Day 
a Bring you your Kats at 1 | 
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To 


Cr 3 


o him that Tribute of Devotion pay 
hich once blind Superſtition gave to you. 


WET hou firſt and faireſt of material Kind 

08 By whom his other Works we ſee, 

WS ubtile and active as pure Thought and Mind, 
BP raiſe him that's Elder, and more Fair than thee, 


ee Regions of the Air his Praiſes ſing, 
73 And all ye Virgin Waters there 
o you Advantage to the Conſort bring, 
And down to us the Allelujah bear. 
Pe: 1 VI. 3 
In chaunting forth the great Jehovah's Praiſe 
: Let theſe the upper Conſort fill, 
ee ſpake, and did you all from nothing raiſe; 
as you did then, ſo now obey his Will. 
is Will, that fixed you in a conſtant State 
3 And cut a Track for Nature's Wheel, 
Here let it run ſaid he, and made it Fate, 
And where's that Power which can this Law repeal ? 
—_-- VIII. . 
e Powers that to th* inferiour World retain, 
=_ Join you now with the Quire above. 
nd firſt ye Dragons try an higher Strain, 
And turn your angry Hiſſings into Praiſe and Love. 


32 


et Fire, Hail, Snow and Vapours that aſcend 

Unlock*d by Phæbus ſearching Rays, 

et ſtormy Winds ambitiouſly contend; 
And all their wonted Force imploy in Praiſe. 
Ve ſacred Tops which ſeem to brave the Skies, 

RE Rile higher, and when Men on you 

2B Reli ious Rites perform and Sacrifice, 

With their Oblations ſend your Praiſes too. 
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| XI. | BAY" 
Ye Trees whoſe Fruits both Men and Beaſts conſume 0 
Be you in Praiſes fruitful too; 1 
Ye Cedars, why have you ſuch choice Perfume TT. 
But that ſweet Incenſe ſhould be made of you ? ; 
: - # XII. Fa 
Le Beaſts with all the humble creeping Train 
Praiſe him that made your Lot ſo high; 
Ye Birds who in a nobler Province reign 
Send up your Praiſes wk you fly. 
> 4 5 | 
Ye ſacred Heads, that wear Imperial Gold, 
Praiſe him that you with Power arrays, 
And you whole Hands the Scale of Justice hold 
Be 7ſt in this, and pay your Debt of Praile. 
ww - 
Let ſprightly Youth give Vigeur to the Quire, 
-. © Each Sex with another Wye; 
Let feeble Age diſſolv'd in Praiſe expire, + 
And Infants too in Hymns their tender Voices try. 
Prajte him ye Saints who Piety profeſs 
And at his Altar ſpend your Days; 
Ye Seed of Jſrael your great Patron blels, 
"Vis Manna this, for Angels Food is Praiſe. 
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A PASTORAL O the Death of bis Sacred Me 
J] efty King | CH AR L E 8 he Second. E J 
. Menalcas, Thyrſes, and Daphmis. | 


Thyr, Hat, ſad? Menalcas: Sure this pleaſant Shade MW 

Was ne'er for ſuch a mournful Tenant made. 
All things {mile round thee, and throughout the Grove 
Nature diſplays a Scene of Joy and Love. ; 
But Shepherd where's thy Flock ? —— _ . 
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= [ 53] 
ore they in ſome forbidden Paſtures ſtray 
hit here in Sighs thou numbreſt out the Day. 
Alen. Ah Thyrſis, thou could'ſt witneſs heretofore 
hat ſtrange Affection to my Flock I bore. 3 
nion know'ſt my Thhyrſis, the Arcadian Plain 
oold not afford a more induſtrious Swain. 
oc l no longer now that Mind retain. . 
Ju. What change ſo great but what Love's Power can 
Wc: does his Kids, and tender Lambs forſake. (make? 
ol, when Slave to Galetia's Eyes, 
id neither City nor the Country prize, 
WS i:c all their Sports, and my Flock too deſpiſe. 
lang thou my Pipe {aid I) on yonder Tree, 
Hor then (alals.) I had no taſte for Melody. 
bſcurely in thick Woods I fate alone 

and ſigh'd in Conſort to the Turtles Moan. 
Auen. Tis not fond Love that cauſes my Diſtreſs, 
No Thyrſis, you'r miſtaken in your Guels. 
e Glorious Prize I have in Triumph born, 

am no longer now Alexis Scorn. 
reif 1 were, I now could be unmoved 


* 


t every ſcornful Glance, nor care where &er he loved. 

WA nearer Grief preys on my Spirits now, 5. 
And I beneath a heavier Burthen bow. 

he gentle God of the Arcadias Plains 

an that regards the Sheep, Pan that regards the Swains. 

reat Pan is Dead | ies 
Throughout the Fields the doleful Tidings ran, 

WA Swoon ſeiz'd all the Shepherds ar the Death of Pan. 
of Par—Bur ſee the reſt that Tree will ſhew 


we 
OR 

DOS 
| . 

= 

3 


WV hich wears che ſad Inſcription of my Woe, 
Where, with the Bark my Sorrows too will grow. 
Thyr. How Shepherd, is it by Fame's Trumpet ſaid 


le. WW That Pan the beſt of all the Gods is dead? 


W hom oft w' adored, and whom becauſe we knew 
As good as they, we thought him as immortal too? 
g lis ſtrange; but Omens now I find are true. 
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While their young wanton Goats did skip and play. 


Which from brisk Airs, enlivening all the Grove 


But all in vain. She from the lofty Tree (like thee Wi 
Kept on her iad Complaint, and mourn'd, and droop 


Eccho that long by nought but Voice was known, 
In Sounds repeated others \Voes, but wept her own. 


More mild, more good t' his Votaries than he. (Deity 


[ 54 1] lu. 
In yonder Copſe a ſhady Oak there ſtood, 19 1 
Stately, well rooted, and it ſelf a Wood; _ 
Her Branches o'er the inferiour Trees were ſpread, WW. 
Who all ador'd her as their ſoveraign Head : 
Hither, when heated by the Guide of Day, 


Hither the Swains would conſtantly repair, + 25 
Here Sing, and in the ample ſhade drink freſher Air. 
This Tree when I my Goats to Paſture drove, 3 4 
While all was clear above, and ſtill, throughout the Grove. ll 
Struck by ſome ſecret Force fall down I ſaw, (and Awe. Wl 


The Wood-Nymphs all were ſeiz'd with Wonder,Grief, 614 


Nor had I left this Ruin far behind 
When lo (ſtrange Sight) a Nightingal I find 
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Coo'd on a fuddain like a mournful Dove. 
Amaz*dI ſtand, and on my Pipe eſſay 
With ſome brisk Song her Sorrows to allay. 
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Alen. And why theſe {lighter things doſt thou relate 
Nature her ſelf perceiv'd Pan's mighty Fate. oY 
She fainted, when he drew his lateſt Breath, 1 
And almoit {ympathiz'd with him to Death 'T 
Each Field put on a languid dying Face (Grail 
The Sheep not minding Food, with Tears bedew*d ii: 
The Lyons too in Tears their Grief confeſt, 1 
And ſavage Bears, P's Enemies profeſt. 

The Nymphs all wept, and all the noble Train 
Of Deitys that frequent the Court of Pan. 


Th' Arcadians mourn'd, and prels'd beneath the weight) : 
With Cruelty they charg'd the Gods and every Star. (Cate 
Tyr. And well they might; Heaven could not ſhew a 


He was all Love, all Peace, all Clemency; 


/ 
1 
4 


14 a 


= ud the Love, and melted down the Hate 
r all: He had no Enemy but Fate. e Fe. 
, kept the Fields, from Wolves ſecur'd the Stall, 

Dee guarded both the humble Shrubs, and Cedars tall. 
rc Summers Heat obey'd Par's gentle Hand, 7 
and Winter Winds blew ſoft at his Command, (Land. 
ee bleſt the Swains with Sheep, and fruitful made their 


WV cep Shepherds, and in Pomp your Grief expreſs, 
WT he Ground with Flowers, your ſelves with o_ 


Net the Arcadians in a folemn Train = 
March lowly on, let mournful Accents fill the Plain, 
o this at leaſt in Memory of Pan. 3 - 
= D-.But why this vain Expence of Tears and Breath? 
DD ye think Pan loſt and ſwallow'd up in Death? 
ee lives, and with a pleas'd and wondering Eye 
WC ontemplates the new Beauties of the Sky. 

hence on theſe Fields he caſts propitious Rays, 
ow greater than our Sorrow, greater than our Praiſe. 

= law (for why mayn't I rehearſe the Sight) = 
9 ui as the Stars were kindled by the Queen of Night 
Another new-made milky Way appear, 

Wl aw, and wonder'd what Event it might prepare. 
hen lo great Pan amazed my trembling Sight, 
as through th* Ethereal Plains he took his Flight 

eck'd round with Rays, and darting Streams of Light. 


riumphant was his March, a facred Throng 5 
ef Gods incloſed him, Pan was all their Song, 0 
he Sky ſtill brighten'd as they went along. 

Men. Thy Viſion be all Truth 3 

Hut who ſhall now the royal Sheep-crook hold, 

Who patronize the Fields, who now ſecure the Fold? 
Daph. Diſcharge that Care, the royal Stock does yield 
Another Pan to patronize the Field. N 
An Heir of equal Conduct does the Scepter way, 
One who long nurtured in the Paſtoral Way, 

In Peace will govern the Arcadian Plains, (Swains. 
Deſend the render Flocks, and chear the drooping 


4. Tyr, 1 | | 


L 564 
Thy r. Come then, let's rune the Pipe t' a brisker key 


Let's ih a Dance our Sorrows chaſe away, 
And to new Pan | in Sports devote the Day. 
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7 
Alle on dull Time, thy ad Minutes haſte, 
I care not now how ſoon thou bring'ſt my laſt. 
By what I've liv'd I plaiuly know, 
The total Sum of all below. 
The Days to come, altho they promiſe more, 
I know will be as falſe as thoſe that went before. 
NEE 
The beſt of Life tho once enjoy d, is vain, 
And why ye Powers the ſelf-fame o'er again? 
The Comedy's fo dull, I fear 
will not a ſecond acting bear. 
No, I've enough; I cannot like the Sun 
Each Day che jelf-ſame Stage, and ſtill unwearicd, run. 
Fo III. 
What cruel Laws are theſe that me confine 
Thus ſtill to dig in a deceitful Mine? 
Be jult ye Powers, my Soul ſet bps 
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Give her her zative Liberty. a 
'Tis *gainſt the Stage's Law to —.— my Stay, 
I've leen an Act or TWO, and 0 not like the OS: 


— — — 
3 


The REPLY. 


J. 
G5 you deſire a. me to know 
Who's the Wiſe Man, I'll tell you who. 
Not he whole rich and fertile Mind 1 
Is by the Culture of the Arts refin'd; ZE 


Wh Wt 


9 L 57 ] 
ono has the Chaos of diſorder'd Thought 
y Reaſon's Light to Form and Method brought. 

jy Who with a clear and piercing Sight 
an ſee through Nicerzes as dark as Night. 

1 Vou err, ifayou think this is He, 
N rno ſeated on the Top of = Perphyrian Tree. 
Nor is it He to whom kind Heaven 
A ſecret Cabala has given 
I' unriddle the myſterious Text 
wr Nature, with dark Comments more perplext. 
r to decypher her clean writ and fair, 

0 But moſt confounding puzling Char alter. 

1 That can through all her Windings trace 
This ſlippery Wanderer, and unveil her Face. 
Her inmoſt Mechaniſm view, 
lnatomixe each Part, and _ her through and through. 
Nor he that does the Science 28 
Our only Certainty below, 

3 That can from Problems dark and nice 

[ Deduce Truths worthy of a Sacrifice, 

Nor he that can confeſs the Stars, and ſee 

WV hat's writ in the black Leaves of Deſtiny. 

f That knows their Laws, and how the Sun 
Elis daily and his annual Stage does run; 

: As if he did to them diſpence 

heir Motions, and there __ Jupream Intelligence. 
1 

Nor is it he although nevoalt - 

Of Wiſdom, and ſeem wite ro moſt) 

Yet 'tis not he, whole buſie Pate 

WC an dive i into the deep Intrigues of State. 

That can the great Leviathan controul, 

Page and rule'r, as if he were its Sul. 

| The wiſeſt King thus gifted was, 


3 Aud yet did not in theſe true Wiſdom place. 
Who then is by the W:/e Man meant ? 
He that can want «/ this and yet can be content. 


Tho 


[59] 
'F TOW do l pity that proud wealthy Clown 7 
That does with Scorn on my low State look dowu 
Thy vain Contempt dull Earth-worm ceaſe, . 
I won't for Refuge fly to this, 
That none of Fortunes Bleſſings can 
Add any Value to the Man. | 
This all the wi/e acknowledge to be true; 
But know Iam as rich, more rich than you. 
While you a Spot of Earth poſſeſs with Care 
Below the Notice of the Geographer, 
I by the Freedom of my Soul 
Poſſeſs, nay more, enjoy the whole; 
To tf Univerſe a Claim I lay; 
Vour Writings ſhew perhaps you'll ſay, 
That's your dull Way, my Title runs more high, 
*Tis by the Charter of Philoſophy, ep 
VF 
From that a firmer Title I derive 
Than all your Courts of Law could ever give. 
A Title that more firm doth ſtand 
Than does even your very Land, 
And yet ſo generous and free 
That none will &er bethink it me, 
Since my Poſſeſſions tend to no Man's Loſs, 
1 all enjoy, yet nothing! __—_ 
Throughout the Works divine I caſt my Eye, 
Admire their Beauty, and their Harmony. 
| view the glorious Hoſt above, 
And him that made them, Praiſe and Love. 
The flowry Meads and Fields beneath, 
Delight me with their odorous Breath. 
Thus is my Joy by you not underſtood 
Like that of God, when he ſaid a} was good. 
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V. Ney 
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ay (what you'd think leſs likely to be true) 


can enjoy what's yours much more than hon. 
=_ Your Meadow's Beauty I ſurvey, 

W hich you prize only for its Hay. 
There can I fit beneath a Tree, 

And write an Ode or Elegy, 
Phat to you care, does to me pleaſure bring, 
ou om the Cage, I in it fit and ſing. 


| 


The CONQUEST. 


N Power or Wiſdom to contend with thee 
I Great God, who but a Lucifer would dare? 
5 Our Strength is but Infirmity, e 
And when we this perceive our Sight's moſt clear: 
ot yet I will not be excell'd thought I, 
a Love, in Love Pl with . Maker vy. 
view'd the Glories of thy Seat above, 
ud thought of every Grace and Charm divine, 

3 And further to encreaſe my Love 
gl meaſured all the Heights and Depths of thine. | 
[Thus there broke forth a Strong and Vigorous Flame, 
And almoſt melted down my mortal Frame. 
7 III. 
hut when thy Bloody Sweat and Death I view 
gg own (Dear Lord) the Conqueſt of thy Love, 
= Thoudoſt my higheſt Flights outdo, 
lin a lower Orb, and flower move. LEI 
Thus in this Strife's a double Weakneſs ſhewn, 

Thy Love I cannot equal, nor yet bear my o m. 
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25 IMPATIENT. 


* 5 N Hat envious Laws are thoſe of Fate, 
Which fix a Gulph (bleſt Souls) twixt us and you ! 
How twou'd refreſh and chear our Mortal State, 
Wen our dejected Looks confeſs 

The Emptineſs of earthly Bliſs, 


J. 


Could we in this black Night your brighter Glories view. 


i 
| Vain Comfort when I thus complain 
To hear the Wiſe and Solemn gravely ſay, 
Your Grief and Curioſity reſtrain, 
Death will e'er long this Bar remove, 
And bring you to the Bleſt above, 
3 III. 
But ah the Joy peculiar here 
Does from the greater Excellence ariſe, 
Twill be le ee re in an equal Sphere. 
LCL..let me your noble Converſe have 
Bleſt Spirits, on this ſide the Grave, 
I ſhall hereafter be as great as you, as wile. 
Beſides, when plung*d in Bliſs divine 
I ſhall not taſte, nor need this /eſſer Joy. 


What Comfort then does from this Proſpect ſhine? 


Tis juſt as if in Depth of Night, 
You rob a Traveller of his Light; 
And promiſe to reſtor't when tis clear Day. 


Till then with this great Proſpett all your Longings ſtay, WW 


. 
* 
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CONTENT. 
1. 


_ | Bleſs my Stars I envy none, x 
oc great, nor wealthy, no nor yet the Wiſe, 

1 Pye learn't the Art to like my own, 

and what I can't attain to, not to prize. 

_ Vaſt Tracts of Learning I deſcry 

aeyond the Sphere perhaps of my Activity, 

SHA nd yet I'm ne'er the more concern'd at this, 

han for the Gems that lye in the profound Abyſs. 

: Should I my proper Lot diſdain 

s long as further good eclipſes mine, 

Ss I mayt Eternity complain, 

And in the Manſions of the Bleſt repine. 

There ſhall I Numbers vaſt eſpy 5 

Df Forms more excellent, more wiſe, more bleſt than]. 

ſnall not then lament my unequal Fate. 

And why ſhould larger Lon nom moleſt my State? 

al 1 5 1 | 

=_ Where all in equal Stations move 

hat Place for Harmony can there be found? 

The lower Spheres with thoſe above 

Agree, and dance as free and briskly round. 
Degrees of Eſſences conſpire 1 

Ns well as various Notes t' accompliſh Heaven“s Quire. 

Thus would I hav*t below, nor will I care 

o the Reſult be Harmony, what Part | bear. 
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* KNOWLEDGE. 


* 
WII let it be the Cenſure of the Wiſe, 
That Wiſdom none but Fiols deſpiſe : 
Llike not what they gravely preach 
And muſt another Doctrin teach. 
Since all's ſo falſe and vain below, 
There*s nought ſo indiſcreer as this, to know. 
Es: Tag | 
The thoughtlebs, dull and leſs diſcerning Mind 
No Flams in earthly Joys can find, 
He Cloſes with what Courts his sight, 
All Coin will paſs by his dim Light. 
h bough often baulk#t, he hopes for Reſt, 
| Sleeps on and Dreams, _ x in Error Bleſt. 
But he that has refiri%d and high-rais*d Senſe, 
Can nothing taſte but Excellence. 
Nor can he Nature's Faults 228 
By Fancy's happy Imag ry. 
He ſees that all Fruition's vain, 
Can't taſte the preſent, nor yet truſt again. 


i Our Joys, like Tricks, do all on Cheats depend, 
"4 And when once known, are at an end. 
Happy and Wiſe, two Bleſſings are 
Which meet not in this mortal Sphere; 
. Let me be Ignorant below, 
And when I've ſolid Good, then let me Know. 


Seein 


1 


LAS, {3.0 
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But ſure thought I, in Death he'll be 


[ 63] 


Seeing a great Perſon Hing in Hate. 


g n 
We now I needs muſt own 


That I hate Greatneſs more and more; 
'Tis now a juſt Abhorrence grown 
What was Antipathy before: 

With other Ills I could diſpence, 


And acquieſce in Providence. 


But let not Heaven my patience try 
ich this one Plague, leſt I repine and aye. 


I knew indeed before, | 
That *twas the great Man's wretched fate; 
While with the living to endure 
The vain inpertinence of State; 


From that and other troubles free: 
What e're his Life, he then will lye 


As free, as undiſturb'd, as calm as I. 


r 
But *rwas a groß miſtake ; 
Honour, that too officiors ill, 
Won't even his breathleſs Corps forlake; 


But haunts and waits about him fi. 


Strange perſecution, when the grave 
Can't the diſtreſſed Martyr fave ! 


What Remedy can there avail, 
Wi bore Death the great Catholicon does fail ? 


. 
Thanks to my Stars that I 


Am with fo low a fortune bleſt, 


That what e're Bleſſings fate deny, 


-. Pm . vacy and reſt, 


"Tis well; thus long I am content, | 
And * as in my Element. 


Then 


[ 64 ] 


Then Fate, if you'll appear my friend, 
Force me not *gainſt my Nature to aſcend, 


No, I would ſtill be low, 
Or elſe I would be very bigh, 
Beyond the ftate which Mortal un, 
A kind of Semi- deity. 
So of the Regions of the Air 
The High ſt and Loweſt quiet are, 
But ' tis This middle Height I fear, 
For Storms and Thunder are A there. 


—_ 
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"PF Was my Beloved 3 
[ know his charming Voice, I heard him ſay, 


Riſe up my Love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and n away. 
The Winter all is paſt mw 
And * Winds that with ſuch rudeneſs blew, 
The Heavens are no longer overcaſt, 
But try to look 15 1 you, 
II 
1 The Flowers their Sweets diſplay, 
The Birds in ſhort preludiums tune their Throat, 
The Turtle in low murmurs does eſſay 
Her melancholy Note. 
IV. 
8 The fruitful Vineyards mae 
An Odorous ſmell, the Fig looks freſh and 8255 
Ariſe my Love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away. 
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[65] 
To a Friend in Honour, 


one thoughtleſs heads perhaps admire to ſee 
at I ſo little to your Tirles bow; 

Nut wonder not my Friend, I ſwear to me 
Vou were as great before as now. 

Honour to you does nothing give, \ 
ho? from your worth moe lultre ſhe receive. | 
a our ative Glory does ſo far out - do 
i That of the Sphere wherein you move, 
hat | can nothing but your ſelf in you 
=_ Obſerve, admire, eſteem or love. 

5 You area Diamond {et in Gold, 

he Curious, the Rich gia not this behold. 

1 III. 

ill that to your late Honour you can owe 

= ls only that you're brought in view; 

ou don't begin to have, but Men to know, 

Your Votaries are increas d, not you. 
So the Sun's height adds not t' his light, 

Nut only does expoſe him gr to ſioht, 

o ome whole native worth more dimly ſhin'd 

= Honour might ſome improvement give, 

s Metals which the Sun has /e/s refin'd 

A value from their Stamp receive. 
= But 5 like Gold, pals for no more 4 
bo Stamp d, than for your weight you wou'd before, 
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[ 66 ] 
Divine Hymn on the Creation. 


Wake my Lyre, and thy /werr forces joyn 
With me to ſing an Hymn Divine, 
Let both our Strains in pleaſing numbers flow, 
But fee, thy ſtrings with tediouſneſs and pain 
Ariſe into a tuneful ſtrain, 
How canſt thou filent lye ? 
The Univerſe is Harmony, 
Awake, and move by anz, 
My heart's already tuned, O why art thou ſo flow! 
ae | 
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Jehovah is our Theme, th' Eternal King, 
Whoſe Praiſe admiring Angels ſing, 
They ſee with ſteddy and attentive eyes ; 
His zaked Beauties, and from Viſion ratſe 
To wondrous heights their Love and Praiſe, 
Wie Mortals only view 4 
His Back-parts, and that darkly too, 
We muſt fall ſhort, what ſhall we do, 
Bat neither coo can they up to his grandeur 7iſe. 
: III. | 
No power can juſily praiſe him but muſt be 
24s great, as infinite as he, 
He comprehends his boundleſs ſelf alone, 
Created minds too ſhallow are and dim 
His works to fathom, much more him. 
Our Praiſe at height will be 
Short by a whole infinity, _ 
Of his all-glorious Deity, N 
He cannot have the 7, and ſtands in zeed of none. 
He can't be leſs, nor can he more receive, 
Ds But flands one fix'd Syperlative. 
He's in himſelf compendzionfly bleit, 
We, acted by the Wcizhts of ſtron, deſire, 
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13 1 
To good without our ſelves aſpire, 
We're always moving hence 
Like lines from the Circamference, 
be Io ſome more #»-loag'd excellence. 
ut he is one unmov'd JI" Point of Reſp. 


4 


hy then, if ful of Bliſs that ne're could cloy, 
= Would he do ought but ſtill exjoy ? 
hy not indulge his /elf-ſufficing ſtate, 
ive to himſelf at large, calm and ſecure, 
705 A wiſe eternal Epicure? 
Why Six days work, to frame 
A Monument of Praiſe and Fame 
3 To him whoſeBliſs is ſtill the fame } 
What need the wealthy _ or he that's Bleſt Create ? 
2 1 | VI. | | 
Almighty Love the faireſt Gem that ſhone 
Tt All-round, and half made up his Throne, 
nis Favourite and Darling excellence, 
EW hom oft he would his Royal Virtue ſtile, 
3 And view with a peculiar Smile, 
Love moved him to Create 
Beings that might participate 
E Of their Creator's happy ſtate, 
And that good which he _ not heighten, to di pence. 
How large thy Empire, Love, how great thy Sway! 
. Omnipotence does thee obey. 
What complicated Wonders in thee ſhine ! 
He that t' infinity it ſelf is great 
Has one way to be greater yet; 
Love will the method ſhew, 
"Tis to impart ; what is'r that thou 
: O Sovereign Paſſion can'ſt not do? 
Thou mak'ſt Divinity it {elf much more divine. 
VVV 4 
Wich pregnant love full-ſraucbr, the great Three-Oe, 
Would now no longer be alone. 
F 2 £ Love, 


[683 


Love, gentle Love unlockt his fruitful Breaſt, 
And woke th' Ideas which there dormant lay. 
Awak' d their Beauties they diſplay : 
Th' Almighty ſmil'd to ſee 
The comely Form and Harmony 
. Of his Eternal Inag'ry; 
He aw twas good and fair, and ih' Infant Platform 2 
IX. 
Ye Seeds of Being, in whole fair Boſoms dwell . 
The Forms of all things poſſible; 3 
Ariſe, and your Prolific force diſplay; 
Let a fair Iſſue in your Moulds be caſt 
To fill in part this empty elle. 
He ſpake. The empty ſpace 
. Immediately in Travel was 
And ſoon brought forth a formleſs i 5 
Firſt matter came andreſi 4, the made ſuch haſte t obey f bf 
X. 5 
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But ſoon a Plaſtick Spirit did ſerment 
The liquid dusky element. 
The Maſs barmonionſly begins to move, 
Lei there be Light, ſaid God, *cwas ſaid and done, 
The Mals dipt chrough with brightneſs ſhone, 
Nature was pleas'd to fee 
This feature of Divinity, 
Tir Almighty {mil'd as well as ſhe, 
He own'd his likeneſs there, and did his Firſt- bore love. 
But lo, I ſee a goodly Frame ariſe 
Voll folding Orbs, and azure Skies, 
With luc'd whirl-pools the va. i Arch does ſhine, 
THe Sun by day ſhews to cach World his light, 
The Stars ſtand 3 by night. 
In midii of ail is ſpread 
That pondrous bulk whereon we tread, 
But where is its Foundation laid? | 
"Tis pompous all and great, and worthy hands divine. 


XI.. 
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| | XII. 
hy Temple's built great God, but where is he 
= That muit admire both it and thee ? _. 
Nope one Scene more, my Muſe, bleſs and adore, 
ee there in ſolemn Councel and Debate 
. The great divine Triumvirate. 
The reſt one word obey'd, 
Twas done almoſt before t was ſaid; 
3 But Man was not ſo cheaply made, | 
To mk the World was great, but t“ epitomiſe it more. 
"7 T | 8 XIII. | 
rh“ accompliſh*d work ſtands his ſevere review. 
- _ Whoſe judgmenté's molt exactly true. 
n Nature's Book were no Errata*s found, 
all things are good, ſaid God, they anſwer well 
5 Th“ Ideas which within me dwell ; 
Th“ Angelick voices, joyn | 
Their Praiſe to the Applauſe divine, 
7 The Morning Stars in Hymns combine, 
And as they ſung and play*d,the jocant Orbs danc*t round. 
= N . 
Wich this thy Quire Divine, great God I bring 
= My Euchariſtick Offering. 
[cannot here ſing more exalted Layes, 
hut what's defective now I will ſupply 
- When enjoy thy Deity. 
Then mayfit thou ſleep my Lyre, 
I ſhai] not then thy help require, 
1 Diviner Thoughts will then me fire 
Than thou, tho“ played on by an Angels hand, canſt raiſe, 


a— 
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EE I. 
HE Heart of Man's a living Butt, 
1 At which two different Archers ſhoot, 
| Their ſhafts are pointed both with fire, 
Both wound our Hearts with hot deſire, ER 
F 3 II. In 


Plato's two Cupids, 
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In this they differ, he that lyes 

A Sacrifice t* his Miſtreſs eyes, 

In pain does live, in pain expire, 

And melts and drops before mo fire. 

But he that flames with Love Divine, 
Does not in thꝰ heat conſume, but ſhine. 
H“ enjoys the fire that round him lies, 
Serenely lives, ſerenely dyes, 

So Devils and damned Souls in Hell 
Fry in the Fire with which they dwell; 
But Ange ſuffer not the ſame, 

Altho their Yehicles be flame. 
"IN . 


The Heart whole fire's divine and chaſte, 
Is like the Buſh that did not . 5 
Ailoſes beheld the Flame with fear, 
That waſted not, for God was there, 
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| VV Haterec Bleſſing you my Life deny, = 
| Grant me kind Heaven this one chiog when 1% 
1 I charge thee guardian Spirit hear, ; 
| And as thouTov*ft me, further this my Prayer. 


When I'm to leave this groſſer Sphere, and try 
Death, that amazing Curioſity, ; 
When juſt about to breath my laſt, 
Then when no Mortal Joy can ſtrike my taſte, 
i n 
Let me ſoft melting ſtrains of Muſick hear, 
Whole Dying ſounds may {peak Death to my Ear, 0 
__- Gently the Bands of Lite unty, : 
Till in ſweet Raptures I diſſolve and dye, 
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IV. 


oo ſoft and eaſie my new Birth will be, 
cd on by Muſick's gentle :@wifery ! “! 

_ Andl who'mid(t theſe Charms expire, 
ball bring a Soul well tn d to Heaven's Quire. 


ä 
i. 
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To Dr. More. An Ode. 
K 


No Muſe, go haſten to the Cell of Fame, 


(Thou know'ſt her reverend aweful ſear, 
It ſtands hard by your bleſt retreat) 


Co with a brisk Alarm affault her ear, 


Bid her her loudeſt Trump prepare; 
To ſound a more than Human Name, 
A Name more excellent and great 


= Than ſhe could ever publiſh vet 
rell her ſne need not ſtay till Fate ſhall give 
A Licenſe to his Works, and bid them live, 

WF His Worth zom ſhines through Envy's baſe Alley, 
vill fill her wideſt Trump, and all 


JE: 


a Learning, which long like an inchanted Land, 


Did Human Force and Art defie, 


: And ſtood the Virtuoſo's beit Artillery, 


Which nothing mortal could ſubdue, 
Has yielded to this Hero's Fatal hand, 


By him is conquer'd, held, and peopled too. 


Like Seas that border on the Shore 


The Muſes Saburbs fame Poſſeſſion knew, 


Bur like the deep Abyſs their inner ſtore 
Lay unpoſſeſs'd, till ſeiz d and own'd by you: 
Truth's outer Courts were trod before, 


Sacred was her receſs, that Fate reſerv'd for More. 


III. 


Others in Learning's Chorus bear their part 


And the great Work diſtinctly ſhare : 
BY: F4 


her Breath employ, 


Thou 


5 
' 
g 
5 


Had they a Councel Oecumenical. 


Of all their ſcatter'd Gifts, and ſumm'd them up in thee, 


Or with /ow Souls to raiſe their Fortunes higher. 


And mad'ſt it thy own buſmeſs to inrich thy Mind. 
How calm thy Life, how eaſie, how ſecure, 


Is much too ſhort to run ſo long a Stage. 


L 72] 
Thou our great Catholick Profeſſor art, 
All Science is annex'd to thy unerring Chair. 
Some leſſer Synods of the Wile 
The Muſes kept in Univerfities; 
But never yet till in thy Soul 
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An Abſtract they'd a mind to ſee 


Thou haſt the Arts whole Zodiack run, 
And fathom'ſt all that here is known, 
Strange reſtleſs Curioſit y,, 
Adam himſelf came ſhort of thee, by 

He taſted of the Fruit, thou bear'ſt away the Tree. 
Whilſt to be great the moſt aſpire, 
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Knowledge the chiefeſt Treaſure of the Bleſt, 
Knowledge the Wiſe Man's beſt Requeſt, 
Was made thy choice, for this thou haſt declin'd 
A Liſe of Noiſe, Impertinence and State; 
And whate'r elſe the Muſes hate; 979 


2 


Thou Iatellectual Epicure. 
Thou as another Solomon haſt try'd | | 
All Nature through, and nothing to thy Sou! den) d. 
Who can two ſuch Examples ſhew? _ 
He all things try'd t' enjoy, and you all things to know. 


By Babel's Curſe, and our Contracted Span, 
Heaven thought to check the ſwift career of Man. 
And lo it prov*d till now, our Age 


TTV 9 


And to learn words is ſuch a vaſt delay, 
That we're benighted er we come half way. 
Thou with unuſual haſte driv'ſt on, 
And doſt even Time it ſelf out- run. 
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C73 ] 
No hindrance can retard thy Courſe, 
_ Thou rid'it the Muſes winged Horſe ; 
Ty Stage of Learning ends e'r that of Life be done. 
WT here's now no work left for thy accompliſh*d Mind, 
nut to OY thy — and inform kind. 
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. r on of the Pp; irgin „ Mother, Bebolding the 


Cracifoxion of ver Divine So on. 


1. 
Ih to the Fatal, and yet Sovereign Wood, 
IT Which crouds of wondring Angels did ſurround, 
WE Devoutly ſad the Holy Mother ſtood, 
And view*d her Son, and b mazes with my Wound. 
WT Angelick Piety i in her mournful Face, 

Like Rays of Light, through a watry Cloud did ſhine ; 
ro mighty Pa ions in her Breaſt took place, 
And ike her Son, ſh* nh half NY half Divine. 
E | „ 
1 She ſaw a blacker and more tragic Scene 

Than efr the Sun before, or then would ſee; 
in vain did Nature draw her dusky Screen, 
be ſaw, and wept, and felt the dreadful Agony. 

1 N. 

W Grief in the Abſtract ſure can riſe no higher 
Than that which this deep Tragedy did move; 
he law in Tortures and in Shame, expire 
ner Son, her God, her Worſhip and her Love. 
| V. 


That ſacred Head, Wbich all Divine and Bright, 
truck with deep 'Awe the Votaries of the Eaſt, 

To which a Star paid Tributary Light, 
el Which the (ther joyful) Mother kils*d, 4 and bleſt. 


1 That 
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That head which Aan with pure Light had crown, 
Where Wiſdom's Seat and Oracle was placd; = 
Whoſe Air Divine threw his Traitors to the Ground, = 
She ſaw with pointed —_— rude Thorns embrac«W 
©'Thoſe Hands whoſe Sovereign Touch were wont to hell 
All Wounds and Hurts that others did endure, 
Did now the Piercings of rough Iron feel, 
Nor could che Wan d Heart of his fad Mother Cure, 
„ 
No, no, it bled to ſee his Body torn \ 
With Nails, and deck%d with Gems of purple f ore, Mp 
On four great Wounds to fee him rudely born, 
Whom oft her Arms a happy burthen found before. 
IX. 


It bled to hear that Voice of Grief and Dread, 
Which the Earth's Pillars and Foundations ſhook ; = 
Which rent the Rocks, and *woke the ſleeping Dead, = 
My Vos, my God, O 2 1 why _ thou me  forſook L 
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And can the tide of ho riſe more high 3 3 
Hier melting Face ſtood thick with Tears to view, 
| Like thoſe of Heaven his ſecring Glories dye, f 
= AsFlowers lefr by the Sun * 1 charged with Evening devil 
But ſee Grief ſpreads hes Empire ſtill more wide, 
Another Spring of Tears begins to flow, 

j A barbarous Hand wounds his now ſenſſeſs Side ; | 
And Death that ends the Son” $,renews the other 8 Wet * 

AH... 

she 890 now by the rude inhuman Stroke 

The Myſtic River flow, and in her Breait 
Wonders, by what ſtrange Figure th* Angel ſpoke, M 
When amongſt all the Er * he pronounc'd abe Blei 
| | Thus far did Nature, Pity, Grief and Love, 
= And all the Paſhons their ltrong Efforts try, 


=: nin tho dark below, twas clear above. 
1; i * had (as once her Son) her Werten Angel by. 
il che chiefeſt of th Alwighty's train 
WT hat firſt with happy Tidings ef her Err, 
ST Archangel, Gabriel, was ſent again 

ro ſeem the tide of e qualifie her Fear. 


large Proſpective wrought by hands divine 
ee ſet before her firſt enlightned Eye, 
Twas hewn out of the Heaven nb e 3 
one of whoſe ends did ſos th* other magnifie. 


EW ith that his Sufferings he expos'd to ſight, - 
Wich this his Glories he did repreſent, 

ne weight of this made th' other ſeem but light, 
be ſaw the mighty odds, ador d, and was content. 


— 
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Damon and Pythias : Or, Friendſhip in Perfeckion. 


I. OO * 
= Pyth." IS true (my Damon) we as yet have been 
#2 55 Patterns of conſtant Love, I know ; 
We have ſtuck ſo cloſe no third could come between 
But will it (Damon) will it ſtill beſo? «7 
| Il. 
Da. Keep your Love true, I dare engage that mine 
Shall like my Soul immortal prove. 9 
In Friendſhip's Orb how brightly ſhall we ſhine 
Where all ſhall ezvy, none divide our Love! 
SR III. ; 5 
Doeh. Death will; when once (as tis by Fate deſign'd) 
T' Eliſium you ſhall be remov d. | 
Such {weer Companions there no doubt yau'll find, 
That you'll forget that Pyrhizs er you loved. 


IV. Da. 
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Pytb. But grant that after Fate you ſtill are kind, 


: Whether "tis from Stupidity or no, 


Call me not Stoick; no, I can purſue 
Things excellent with as much Zeal as you: 


r 
; 2 


— 


So tho the Sun be ne're ſo fair and bright, 
And ſhine with free, uninterrupted Light, 


[76 ] 
8 | 
Da. No, baniſh all ſuch fears; I then will be 
| Your Friend and guardian Angel too. 
And tho with more refin'd Society 
Fll leave Elyſium to converſe with you. 
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| You cannot long continue ſo; r 
When l, like you, become all Thought and Mind, 1 
By what Mark then ſhall we each other know? 
Da. With care on your laſt hour I will attend, 
And leſt like Souls ſhould me deceive, 
Iclolely will embrace my new-born Friend, 
And never after my dear Pythias leave. 


_— 


— — — 


1 Indifferency. 1 
. : 


I know not; but | ne're could find _ 
Why lone Thought or Paſhon ſhould beſtow 
On Fame, that gaudy Idol of Mankind. 


But here I own my ſelf to be 
A very luke-warm FE. 
Should thouſand Excellencies in me meet, 
And one bright Conſtellation frame, 
*Tis ſtill as Mens phantaſtick Humours hit 
Whether l'm written in the Book of Fame. 


Tis as the Clouds diſpoſed are, 
| Ere he can paint his [mage there 


III. The 


[77] 
III. 

The World i is ſeldom to true Merit juſt, 
Through Envy or through Ignorance, 
rue Worth, like Valour, oft lies hid in Duſt, 
hile ſome falle Hero's grac'd with a Romance. 
he crue God's Altar oft neglected lies, 
hen Idols have Perfumes and Sacrifice. 

And tho the true One ſome Adore, 

Let thoſe that do Blaſpheme, are more. 
IV. 
Wy ct grant that Merit were of Fame ſecure, 
5 What“s Reputation, what is Praiſe? © 
WW ho'd one Day's Toil, or ſleepleſs Night endure, | 
Such a vain Babs! of Efteemto raiſe? © 
ieas'd with his hidden Worth, the Great and Wiſe 
cen, like his God, this foreign Good deſpiſe; 
| Whole Happineſs would ne'r be leſs, 
Tho none were made to Praiſe or Bleſs. 
WEven I who dare not 3 my ſelf wich thoſe 
1 Who pleas*d, into themſelves retire, 
ind yet in great Applauſes leſs repoſe, 
nd do Fame leſs, leſs than my ſelf admire. 
Let her loud Trumpet ſound me far and near, 
Th Antipodes will never of me hear. 
. Or were I known throughout this Ball, 
I've but a Point, when ! have All. 
. n 
5 Then as for Glory which comes aſter Fate, 
bh All that can then of me be ſaid, 
value leaſt of all, it comes too late, 
is like th embalming of the ſenſleſs dead. 
Others with Pleaſure, what me Labour colt 
May read, and praiſe; bur to me ail is loſt. 

Jult as the Sun no Joy does hnd 

In that his Light, Which chears Mankind. 


VII. 


a0: hf | 
. Pp 
Or ſhould I after Fate has clos'd my Eyes, 
Should I my living Glories know, 
Fi | wiſer, improvid Soul will then deſpiſe 
All that poor Mortals ſay or think below. 
| Even they who of Mens ignorance before 0 
1 Complain'd, becauſe few did their works adore, 
4 Will then the ſelf ſame Cenſure raiſe, 
Not from their _ but their praiſe. 
Or grant *twou'd pleaſure bring to know that I 
1 ; After my Death live ſtill in Fame; 
1 Thoſe that admire me too muſt ſhortly dye, 
1 And then where's my Memorial, where my name? 
N Fame, tho longer - liv'd, yet once ſhall have 
Like me, its Death, its Funeral, its Grave. 
This only difference will remain, 
7 ſhall, that never riſe again. 
5 IX. 
Death and Deſtruction fhall ere long deface 
The World, the work of Hands divine, 
What Pillars then, or Monuments of Braſs 
Shall from the general Ruin reſcue mine? 
All then fhall equal be; I care not then 
To be a while the tal and boaſt of Aen. 
This only grant, that Il may be 
Prais'd by thy Angels, Lord, and thee. 
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The Infirmity. 


7H e 
IN other things I ne're admir'd to fee 
15 1 Men injured by extremity, 

But little thought in Happineſs 
There might be danger of exceſs, 

At leaſt I chought there was no fear 

Of ever meeting with roo much on't here. . 
| II. bY 
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aut now theſe melting ſounds ſtrike on my ſenſe 
Wich ſuch a powerful excellence; 
I find that Happineſs may be 
Screw'd up to ſuch extremity, 
| That our too Feeble Faculties 
May not be faid t enjoy, on ſuffer Bliſs. 


== co frail's our Mortal State, we can ſuſtain. 
| A mighty Bliſs no more than Pain, 

We loſe our weak precarious breath 
Tortur d or rickled unto Death. 
: As wi and Angels alike fright _ 
= With too much Horror, yo * much Light. 
3 Alaſs ! 'm over-pleas'd, what ſhall Ido. 
Ihe painful joy to undergo ? 

Temper your too melodious Song, 
- Your doſe of 'Blifs is much too ffrong; 
3 Like thoſe that too rich Cordials have, 
n don't ſo much revive, as make me rave. 


What Crzelty *rwou'd be ſtill to confine 
1 A mortal Ear to Airs Divine ? 
The Curſe of Cam you have on me, 
Inverted by your Harmony, 

by For ſince with that you charm'd my Ear, 
My 21s is much too for me to bear. 
EKelieve this Paroxyſm of delight 
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And let it be leſs exquiſte. 9 
Let down my Soul; tis too high ſe: ; 

Lam not vipe for Heaven yet, 

Give me a Region more beneath, 
This Element's too fine for me to breath. 


[8] 
. The Arreſt, 


Hither ſo faſt fond Paſſion doſt thou rove, 
Licentious and unconfin<d ? = 
Sure this is not the proper Sphere of Love, 
Obey; and be not deaf, as thou art blind. 
All is ſo falſe and treacherous here, 
That I muſt love with N and enjoy with fear, 
Contract thy Sails, leſt a too gaſty blaſt 
Make thee from ſhoar launch out too far; 
Weigh well this Ocean, e're thou make ſuch haſte, 
It has a nature very ſingular. r 
Men of the treacherous. ſhoar complain 
In other Seas, but here moſt Danger's in the Afain. 
1 e 
Should'ſt thou, my Soul, indulge thy forward Love, 
And not controul its headlong courſe, 
The Object in th* enjoy ment vain will prove, 
And thou on Nothing fall with all thy force. 
So th* eager Hawk makes {ure of's prize, 
Strikes with full might, = 3 himſelf and dye. 
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Or ſhould'ſt thou with long ſearch on ſomething light 
2 That might content and ſtay thy Mind, 
All good's here wing'd, and ſtands prepar“d for flight, 
Twill leave thee reaching out in vain, behind, 
Then When unconſt ant Fate thoutit proved, 
 Thou'lt ſigh, and ſay with (Rr I wiſh Ine re had loved 


Well then ye ſofter Powers chat Love Command 
And wound our Breaſts with pleaſing ſmart, 


| L 81 } 

age well your Launce, and bear a ſteddy hand, 

W cit it run in too deep into my Heart. 

N Or if youẽ re fixed in your deſign 
eh to wound my Heart, wound it with Love divine. 


To the Memory of my dear Neece, M. C. 
a 3 
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| Y Tears to eaſe my Grief I've try'd, 
And Philoſophick Med'cins have applied; 
From Books and Company Pve ſought relief, 
= Ive uſed all Spells and Charms of Art 
= To Lay this Troubler of my Heart; 
have, yet Pm ſtill haunted by my Grief. 
EY Thele give ſome eaſe, but yer I find 
is Poetry at laſt muſt Cure wy Mind. 
3 | N | i 
b Come then, t aſſwage my Pain [fll try 
By the ſweet magic of thy Harmony. 
hegin my Muſe, but *twill be hard l know 
Y For thee my Genius to ſorew _ 
=. To heights that to my Theme are due, 
The weight of Grief has ſet my Soul ſo low. 
Io grace her Death my ſtrains ſhould be 
Is far above Mortality as ay EX 
III. 

| ls ſhe then dead, and can it be 
That I can live to write her Elegy? 
81 hoped, ſince *twas not to my Soul deny*d 
To ſympathize in all the pain 

Which ſhe tho long did well ſuſtain, 
T“ have carry*d on the /ympathy, and dy d. 
But Death was ſo ofrepleas'd I fee 
At this rich ſpozl, that ſhe neglected me. 

Bos 
; Vet has ſh# of all things made me bare, 
bot Life, nor was it iy here to ſpare. | 
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As he that painted for Erernity. 
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so when tht Almighty would & inform Mankind 


His Eaſtern Hero's Patience try 
With the Extreams of Miſery ; 
He gave this Charge to the malicious Fiend ; 
Of all Life*s Bleſſings him deprive, 


vex him with al! thy Plagues, but let him live. 


Vet Iwill live (ſweet Soul) to ſave 
Thy name, ſince thee Icannot from the Grave. 
I will not of this Burthen Life complain 
Tho Tears than Verſes faſter flow, 
_ Tho lam plung'd in Grief and Woe, 
And like th' inſpired Sybills write in pain. 
Io ajyefor Friends is thought to be 
Heroick, but I'll Zife endure for thee. 
C n 
"Tis juſt, ſince I in thee did live 
That thou ſhould'ſt Life and Fame from me receive. 


But how ſhall I this Debt of Juſtice pay? 


The Colours of my Poetry 
Are all too Dead to Copy thee, 


»Twill be Abuſe che beſt that I can lay. 


Nature that wrought thy curious frame 


Will find ic hard to draw again the ſame. 


VII. 
In Council the Almighty fate 
When he did Man his Maſter- piece create. 
His Agent Nature did the lame for thee ; 
In making thee ſhe wrought for Fame, 
And with flow progreſs drew thy Frame, 


In her beſt Mould ſhe did thee caſt, 


5 VIII. . 
Thy Soul the Saint of this fair Shrine, 


Was pure without Alloy, and all Divine. 
Active and nimble as ethereal Light, 


Kind 
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But thou walt «ver-wrought, and made roo fine to laſt, IM 
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8 . 
Nind as the Angels are above 
Who live on Harmony and Love; 


The Rays thou ſhott'ſt were warm, as well as bright ? 


So mild, ſo pleaſing was thy fire, 


That none could envy, and all muſt admire. 


| Sickneſs to whole ſtrong Siege reſign 
The beſt of Natures did but ſet forth thine. 


Wiſely thou didſt thy Paſſions all Controul, 


And like a Martyr in the fire 
Devout and Patient did'ſt expire, 


Ws Pains could expel, but not wntune thy Soul. 


Thou bore'it them all fo Moderately _ 5 


As if thou mean'ſt to teach how I ſhould mourn for thee, = 


No wonder ſuck a noble mind 


ner way again to Heaven ſo ſoen could find. 


Angels, as tis but ſeldom they appear, 
So neither do they make long ſay, 


They do but viſit, and away, 


Lis pain for them t' endure our too groſs Sphere. 


We could not hope for a Reprieve, 


W She mult dye ſoon, that made ſuch haſte to live. 


Heaven did thy lovely Preſence want, 


And therefore did ſo early thee tranſplant. 


Not *cauſe he dar'd not truſt thee longer here, 
No, ſuch ſweet Innocence as thine 
To take a Stain was too Divine, 


W But ſure he Coveted to have thee there; 


For meaner Souls he could delay, 3) 


patient for thine, he would not ſtay. 


EEE os 
The Angels too did covet thee 


f 6 atvance their Love, their Bliſs, their Harmony. 
They'd lately made an Anthem to their King, 


An Anthem which contain'd a part 
All ſweet, and full of Heavenly Arr, 
| 8 2 1 Whick 
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To fill ty Almighty's Quire, and to adorn his Throne, 


Are ſaid r augment the number of the Bleſt. den Inc! 
Thou doſt their very Mappineſs improve, 


Whilſt I thy Praiſe in mournful numbers write. 
There doſt thou drink at pleafurg's virgin Spring, 
How can F mourn, when thou doſt Anthem; ſing ?. 50 . 
My Soul ne're diſconform'd from thine before. 
No more, I will be bleſt cauſe thou art ſo. 

I'll borrow Comfort from thy happy ſtate, 


As once I did in miſery. 


3 L844 
Which none but thy Harmonious Soul could ſing. 
Twas all Heaven's Vote thou ſhould'ſt be gone 


„ 
Others when gone t' eternal reſt 


% 


Out of the Croud they ſingle thee, 
Tond of thy ſweet Society, 2 
Thou waſt our Darling, and art fo above. 
Why ſhould we of thy loſs Complain 
Which is not only thine, but Heavens gain? 
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There doſt thou fit in Bliſs and Light, 


And find' ſt no leiſure in thy Bliſs | 
Ovght to admire below, but this. 


Thy Pardon my ſweet Saint I implore, 


| 1 . 
Now will I now: My tears ſhall ftow 


In Bliſs Il ſympathize with thee | 
And by Reflection will be Fortunate. ; 
Ie practice now, what's done above, 
And by % happy ſtate my own improve. 


me — FO —— 


The Reſignation. 
Long havel view*d, long have I thought, 
And held with trembling hand this bitrer Dranght ? 


Twas now juſt to my Lips applied, 1 
| TROY ature 


9 Nature ſbrank in, and all my Courage dy d. 
= ; 52 now Reſol vd, and firm 15 be, 
ince Lord, tis mingled, * reached out by thee. 
; I'll truſt my great Phhyſicianẽs skill, 

1 know what he preſcribes can nefr be ill; 
: To each Diſeaſe he knows what's fit, 
WW own him wiſe and good, and do ſubmit, 

AF Il now no longer grieve or pine, 
Since tis thy pleaſure _ it ſhall be mine. 
Thy Med'cine puts me to great ſmart, 
rhou'ſt wounded me in my molt tender part; 
1 But *ris with a deſign to cure, 
l muſt and will thy Sovereign touch endure. 

_ All rhat I priz*d below is gone, 


” But yer I ſtill will pray, thy Will be done. — 
5 Since (tis thy Sentenee I ſhould part 
wich the moſt precious Treaſure of my Heart, 


_ I freely char and more reſign, 
My Heart it ſelf, as its Delight is thine, 
. My little AI give to thee, 
Thou gav*it a greater Gift, thy Son, to me, 


lle left true Bliſs and Joys above, 
Himſelf he emptied of all good, but love: 
2 For me he freely did forſake | 
More good, than he from me can ever rake. 
A Mortal Life for a Divine 
He took, and did at laſt even that reſign. 
| . is 5 05 
| Take all great God, I will not grieve, 
But ſtill will with, that I had ſtill to give. 
hear thy Voice, thou bid'ſt me quit 
My Paradiſe, I bleſs and do ſubmit. 
Il will not murmur at thy Word, 
Nor beg thy Angel to w_ up his Sword. 
OTE VS - 


ſt 


To 


£867 
To »y Guardian Angel. 


N 

1 Own (my gentle Guide) that much ] owe 
For all thy tutelary Care and Love, 

Through Life's wild maze thou ſt led me hitherto, 
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Nor ever wilt (I hope} thy Tent remove; 
But yet t' have been compleatly true, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have guarded her Life too. 
Thou know'ſt my Soul did moſt inhabit there, 
I could have /pared thee, c' have guarded her. 
But ſince by thy neglect, or Heavens Decree, I 
She's gone © encreale the pleaſures of the Bleſt, © | 
Since in this Sphere my Sun I.ne're ſhall ſee, = 
Grant me (kind Spirit) grant me this Requeſt. 
When I ſhall eaſe thy charge and dye, 
For {ure I think thou wilt be by) 
Lead me through all the numerous Holt above, 
And bring my new-flown Soul to her I love. 
3 e 
With what high Paſſion ſhail we then embrace! 
What Pleaſure will ſhe rake © impart ro me 
The Rites and Methods of that Sacred place, 
And what a Heaven ?twill.be to learn from thee ! 
That Pleaſure I ſhall then I fear 
As ill as now my ſerrom bear; 
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And could then any Chance my Life deſt roy, 6 C 1 
I ſhould I fear then dye again With 


Ell Fortune, now (if e're) you have ſhewn. 
What you had in your power to do, 
My wandring Love at length had fix d on orc, 


One 


[%] 


bi | | One who mi might pleaſe even unconſtant you. 


this one you have deprived 
on Wor 1 /ay'd, my Soul, in whom Ilir d, 
You've Town your Power and I reſign, 


3 ® now PI ſhew thee Fortune, what's in mint. 


I will not, no 1 will dot grieve, 
My tears within their banks ſhall ſtand ; 


I po what thou wilt, Iam reſolved to Live, 
since e | can't, I will my ſelf command. 


I will my Paſhons ſo controul 


; That neither they, nor thou ſhalt hurt my Saul; 


I' run fo counter to thy will, 


roy 44 Tl reliſh, bur nor feel chy A. 


1 
I felt the Shafc that laſt was * | 
But now thy Quiver I defy. 


- | fear no Pair from thee or Diſcontent, 
= Clad in the Armour of Philoſophy. 


Thy /2ft ſeiz'd on me out of guar 


= Unarn'd 5 far within thy reach I 4ar'd, 


But now the field III dearly ſell, 


N I'm now (at leaſt by thee) Fa 


My Soul now ſoars high and ſublime 
Beyond the Spring of thy beſt bow, 


: Like thote who ſo long on high Mountains climb 
Till they ſee Rain and Thunder here below, 


In vain thov'lt ſpend thy Darts on me, 


l | My Fort's too ſtrong for thy i 


— 


Thy cloſeſt aim won't touch my Mind, 


Here's all * yu {till to be thought more Hind. 


G4 Super- 


4 + mad 
| Superſtition. 
L 
Care not tho it be 
By the preciſer ſort thought Popery; 
We Poets can a Licence ſheẽ- 
For every thing we do, 1 
Hear then * little Saint, * Pray to thee. 8 
If now thy happy mind 
"Amid? its various Joys can leaſure find 
r attend to any thing ſo low 
| As what I fay or do, 
Regard, and be what thou waſt ever, kind. 
3 
Let not the Bleſt above 
Engroſs thee quite, but ſometimes hither rove; FU 
Fain would I thy ſweet Image ſee L | 
And ſit, and talk with thee, = 
Nor is it Carieſity but _ = 
1 | 
Ah what delight *©wou*d be 
Wouia'*it thou ſometimes by ſtealth converſe with me 
How ſhould l thy ſweet Commerce prize 
And other Joys deſpiſe | | 
Come then, I nefre was yet deny'd by thee. 
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I would not long detain. 
Thy Soul from Bliſs, nor c keep thee here in pain. 
Nor ſhould thy Fellow-Saints ecre know | 
Of thy eſcape below, 
Before thou⸗ rt miſs*d, thou ſhouldꝰſt return again. 
VI. 
sure Heaven muſt needs thy Love 
As wel as other qualities improve. 
Come then and recreate my ſight 
With rays of thy pure Light, 
:T wilt chear- my Eyes more than the I. amps above. . 
VII. Bu: 
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5 | The Complaint of Adam #ur»d out of Paradiſe 
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[%] 
VII. 
= But if Fate*s fo ſevere, Os 
as to confine thee to thy Bliſsful Sphere, 
: (And by thy Abſence I ſhall know | 
_ Whether thy ſtate be ſo / F 
Live happy, but be mindful of me there. 


— 
—_— 


*/ 


| A ND muſt I go, and muſt I be no more 


The Tenant of this happy ground ? 


Can no reſerves of pity me reſtore, 
Can no attonement for my ſtay compound? 

All the rich Odours that here grow I'd give 
To Heaven in Incenſe, might I here but live. 


Or if it be a Grace too high 


| To live in Eden, let me there but dye. 


II. 


Fair place, thy Sweets | juſt began to know, 


And mull leave thee now again? Is 
Ah why does Heaven ſuch ſhort-l:v'd Bliſs beſtow * 


| A taſte of Pleaſure, but fall draught of Pain. 


We 1 ask not to be chief in this Bleſt State, 


Let Heaven ſome other for that place create. 


So tis in Eden, let me but have 


An under. gardiner's place, tis all I crave. 


III. 5 


but 'twill not do I ſee, I muſt nd, 


My Feet prophane this ſacred Ground; 


. Stay then bright Miniſter, one Minute ſtay, 


Let me in Eden take one farewell round. -. «© » 
Let me go gather but one fragrant Bough  ' + ; 


Which as a Relique, 1 may keep and ſhew ; 
Fear not the Tree of Life; it were 1213 lin 


row Ae; wife * 
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IV. 


Tis done . Now farewel thou moſt happy place, 


Farewel ye ſtreams that ſoftly creep, 


Inere again in you ſhall view my face. 
Farewel ye Bowers, in you I ne're ſhall ſleep. 


Farewel ye Trees, ye flowery Beds farewel, 
Tou ne re will bleſs my taſte, nor you my ſmell. 
Farewel thou Guardian divine, 


To thee my happy Rival I reſign. 
TM 


O whither now, whither ſhall I repair 


Exil'd from this Angelic Coaſt ? 


There's nothing left that's pleaſant,” good or fair, 


The World can't recompence for Eden loſt. 

*Tis true, I've here a Univerſal Sway, 

The Creatures me as their chief Lord obey; 
But yetthe World tho al my Seat, 


Can't make me happy, tho it make me great. 


Had I loſt leſſer and but ſeeming Bliſs, 
Reaſon my Sorrows might relieve. 

But when the loſs great and tubſtantial is, 
To think is but to tee good cauſe to grieve. 
'Tis well I'm mortal, tis well I ſhortly muſt 
Loſe all the thoughts of Edes in the Duſt. 

SGenſeleſs and Thoughtleſs now Pd be, 
I'd loſe even my /elf, ſince I've loſt thee. 


_ — — 
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a 


Fo Jl ep. 


Reak off thy Slumber gentle Gd 


And hither bring thy charming Rod. 
The Rod that weeping Eyes does cloſe 
And gives to Melancholy Hearts repoſe, 


Held by thy /oft Captivity. 


With that my Temples ſtroke, and let me be . 
Bu 
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But do not a my Senſes bind, 
4 Nor fetter up too cloſe my mind : 
= -: mimic Fancy wake, and freely rove, 
aud bring th Idea of __ | love. 
Her lovely Image has been brought 7 
So often to my waking thought, 
| That *tis at length worn out and dead, 
and with its fair Original is fled. 
or elſe my working over-thoughtful mind 
Wich much intention is made blind, _ 
Like thoſe who look on Objects bright 
= So long till they quite loſe their ſight. 
Ah Cruel Fates, is't not enough for you 
To take my Saint, but N loſe her Image too? 
Thee gentle Charmer I implore 
This my loſt Treaſure to reſtore; 
it Thy magic Vertues all apply, 
et up again my Bank-rupr memory. 
= Scarch every Cell and corner of my Brain, 
5 And bring my Fugitive again. 
To thy dark Cave thy felt berake 
3 And 'mong/thy Dreams enquiry: make; 
W 5ummon the beſt Ideas to appear 2_ 
And bring that Form which moſt reſembles her; 
But if in all thy ſtore there b 
None (as I fear) ſo fair as ſhe, - 
Then let thy Painter Phancy limn 
Her Form anew, and fend it by a Dream. 
Thou can'ſt him all her lively Features tell 
For ſure I think chou knew'ſt her well. 
But if deſeription wont ſuffice = 
For him to dra a Piecs ſo nice,, 
Then let him to my Breaſt and Heart repair, 
kor {ure her Image is not worn ont there. 
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hs 571.4 | 
2 Was when the Tide of the returning day 


With ſomething more divine, more ſweet than reſt, 


She who her fine-wrought Clay had lately lefr, 


dhe ſtream'd with Light and Love, and thus ſhe ſaid, 
And why this Grief and Paſſion for the Bleſ ? 


Vet much more happy, would you ceaſe to grieve. 


| Nay (what you'd moſt of all commend) your Love. 


The Grant. 


| Began to chaſe ill forms away, 
When pious Dreams the Senſe employ, 
And all within is Innocence and Jo,, 
My melancholy, thoughtful Mind 
O'recome at length, to ſleep reſign'd ; 
Not common Sleep, for I was bleſt 


II. 


Of whoſe ſweet Form | was bereft, 
Was by kind Fancy to me brought, 
And made the Object of my happy thought. 
_ _ Clad ſhe was all in Virgin white, 
And ſhone with Empyrean Light; 
A radiant Glory Crown'd her Head, W 
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Let all your Sorrows with me reſt. 
My ſtate is Bliſs, but I ſhould live 


Dry up your tears (Dear Friend) and be 
Happy in iy Felicity. 
By this your Viſdom you'll approve, 


She ſpake, diſſolv'd I lay and overcome, 
And was wich Extaſie ſtruck dumb; 
But ah the fierce tumultuous jo7 

Its own weak Being, haſten d to deftroy, _ 

JIuo ſee that loyely Form appear _ + 

My Spirits in ſuch commotion were, 
| Sleep could, no more their force controul, - 
They ſhook theirFetters off, and free'd my unwilling ho 
1 22 * , 


22 


L 93 ] 
4 


Y t Bliſs do we oft to Deluſion we! 
M 3h Who would not {till . ſo ! 
8 Opinion's an Ingredient + — —— 
rhat goes ſo far to make up true Content, 
1 That even a Dream of Happineſs 
With real joy the Soul does bleſs; 
Let me but always dream of this, 


And Iwill envy none their waking Bliſs. 


9 


The Aſpiration. 


1 | 
OW long great God, how long muſt 7 - 
= Immur'd in this dark Priſon lye! 
Where at the Grates and Avenues of ſenſe 
My Soul muſt watch to have Intelligence, © 
= Where but faint gleams of thee ſalute my ſight, 
Like doubt ful Moon-ſhine in a Cloudy night. _ 
: When ſhall I leave this Magic Sphere, 
And be all Mind, all Eye, all Ear! 

__ wh” _ 


= How Cold this Clime ! and yet my ſenſe 
= Perceives even here thy Influence, 
Even here thy ſtrong Magnetic Charms I feel, 
And pant and tremble like the Amorous ſteel. 
To lower good, and Beauties leſs Divine 
Sometimes my erroneous Needle does decline; 
But yet (fo ſtrong the ſympathy) 
It turns, and points again to thee, 
On II. 
I long to ſee this Excellence 
Which at ſuch diſtance ſtrikes my ſenſe. 
My impatient Soul ſtruggles to diſengage = 
Her wings from the confinement of her Cage. 
Would'ſt thou great Love this Priſoner once ſet free, 
How would ſhe haſten to be // to thee? 


* 
* 


She'd 


1 [94] 
| She'd for no Angels Conduct Ray, Fþ 
But fly, and love on all the way. = 
3 * — 7 


The Defence. 
FT Hat I am colder in my Friendſhip grown, 
My Faith and Conſtancy you blame, 
But ſore th? inconſtancy is all your own, 

ls am, but you are not the ſame: 
The flame of Love muſt needs expire 

If you ſubtract what ſhould maintain the fire. 

oy ET io * 

While to the Laws of Vertue you were true, 

Vou had, and might retain my Heart; 
Now give me leave to turn Apoſtate too, 
1 Since you do from your ſelf depart. 
Thus the Reforw'd are counted free 
From Schiſm, tho they deſert the Roman See. 
33 ͤ C tf 1 

The ſtricteſt Union to be found below 

_ Is that which Sout and Body ries, 
They all the Myſteries of Friendſhip know, 
And with each other ſympathiſe. 

And yet the Soul will bid adieu 
T' her much diſtemper d Mate, as I leave you. 
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The Retra&ation. 
Ie often charg'd all fubfunary Bliſs, 
With Vanity and Emptineſs: _ 
You Woods and Streams have heard me oft complain 
How all things, how even your delights were vain, 
Methought I could with one ſhort ſimple vier 
Glance o're all humane Joys and ſee them through. 
But now great Preacher pardon me, 


V 


EY 
| cannot wholly to thy charge agree, %y 
For Muſick fure and Friend : ip have no vanity. 
No, each of theſe is a firm mafſy Joy, 

: Which tho eternal, will not cloy. 
Here may the Venturous Soul love on, and find, 
Graſp what ſhe can, that more remains behind. 
Such Depths of Joy theſe living Springs contain, 
As Man t Eternity can never drain. 

| Theſe Sweets the truth of Heaven prove, 
Oaly there's greater Bliſs with Saints above. 
Becauſe they've berter Muſick there, and firmer Love, 
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Tie PROSPECT. 


„ WI. a ſtrange moment will that be 
W My Soul, how full of Curioſity, 
When wing'd, and ready for thy eternal flight 
On th' utmoſt edges of thy tottering Clay, - 
. Hovering and wifhing longer tay _ 
Thou ſhalt advance, and have Eternity in ſight 
hen juſt about to try that unknown Sea, 
= What a ſtrange moment will that be! 
| „5 
6 But yet how much more ſtrange that ſtate 
When looſen'd from th' embrace of this cloſe mate 
Thou ſhalt at once be plung'd in Liberty, 71 
And move as ſwift and active as a Ray 
Shot from the lucid ſpring of day! 
Tho who juſt now was clogs'd with dull Mortality, 
How wilt thou bear the mighty change, how know 
1 Whether rhou'rc then the /me or no! 
35 3 
Then to ſtrange Manſions of the air 
And ſtranger Company muſt thou repair! 
What a new Scene of things will then appear! 
3 | | This 


/ 


J 
This World thou by degrees waſt taught to know 
Which leſſenꝰd thy ſurpriſe below, i 
But Knowledge all at once will overflow thee there. 
That World as the firſt Man did this, thow'lt lee, 
EFKFipe-gromn, in full maturity. 
There with bright Splendours muſt thou dwell 
And be--what only thoſe pure Forms can tell. 
There muſt thou live a while, gaze and admire, 
Till the great Angels Trump this Fabrick ſhake, 
And all the ſlumbring Dead awake, 
Then to thy old, forgotten ſtate muſt thou retire, 
This Union then will ſeem as ſtrange, or more, 
Than thy new Liberty before. 
3 V 


2 


Now for the greateſt Change prepare, 
To ſee the only Great, the only Fair. 
Vail now thy feeble eyes, gaze and be bleſt; 
Here all thy Turns and Revolutions ceaſe, , 
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N Here's all Serenity and Peace: 
. Thou'rt to the Center come, the native ſeat of ref. 5 / 
* There's now no further change nor need there be; 4 
h 1 When One ſhall be Variety. Eee ; : 


The RETURN. 
T NEar Contemplation my Divineſt Joy, 
D When I thy ſacred Mount aſcend 
What Heavenly ſweets my Soul employ ! 
Why can't I there my days for ever ſpend? 
When I have conquer'd thy ſteep Heights with Pain 
What pity tis that I muſt * EP | 
And yet I muſt ; my Paſſions would rebel 
Should I too long continue here - 
No, here I mult not think to dne, 


B 


| 2. 
nut mind the Duties of my proper Sphere. 
So Angels, tho they Heaven's Glories know, 

C Forget not to attend their Charge below. 


a 


— 
» 


ue 137th Pſalen Paraphraſed to the 71h Varſe, | 


Ty 
3 Eneath a reverend gloomy ſhade, 
Where Tigris and Exphrates cut their way, 
SV ith folded Arms and Heads ſupinely laid 
We fate, and wept out all the tedious day, 
Within its Banks Grief could not be 
Contain'd, when Sion, we 3 thee. 
Our Harps with which we oft have ſung 
In ſolemn {trains the great Fehovab's Praiſe, 
Our Warbling Harps upon the Trees we hung, 
Too deep our Grief to hear their pleaſing Lays. 
Our Harps were ſad, as well as we, 
And tho by Angels 9 would yield no Harmony. 
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: But they who forc*d us from our ſeat, 
The Happy Land, and {ſweet abode of Reſt, 
Had one way left to be more cruel yer, 
And ask'd a Song from Hearts with Grief oppreſt. 
= Let's hear, ſay they, upon the Lyre 
One of the Anthems of your Hebrew Quirg. 
1 MOM Iv. 
Hop can we frame our Voice to ſing 
The Hymns of Joy, Feſtivity and Praiſe 
To thoſe whotre Aliens to orr Heavenl y King, 
And want a taſte for ſuch exalted Layes ? 
Our Harps will here refule to found; 
An Holy Song is due 8 
| No, deareſt Sion, if we can 
> far forget thy Melancholy State 
5 11 


[99] 
As now thou mourn'ſt, to fing one chearful ſtrain, 
This ill be added to our Ebb of Fate; 
5 Let neither Harp nor Voice e re try 
One n more, but ever ſilent lye. 


8 R 


_ Then 85 2 Porebroed to the 14th Verſe. 


1. 
TN vain, great God, in vain Itry 
T* eſcape thy quick all-fearching wack 
Thou with one undivided vier 
Doſt look the whole Creation through. 
The unfhap'd Embryos of my mind 
Not yet to Form or Likeneſs wrought, 
The tender rudiments of thought 
1 nou lee” ſt, before ſhe can her own Concept ion find. 
MF 
My private Walks to thee are e known, 
In Solitude Pm not alone; 
Thou round my Bed a Guard doſt keep, 
Thy eyes are open, while mine ſleep. 
My ſofceſt Whilpers reach thy Ear: 
'Tis vain to fancy ſecrecy; 
Which way ſo e're I turn chou'rt there, 
| am all round beſet with my Immenſity. 


I can't wade PER this Depth, I find, 

Ic drowns and ſwallows up my Mind. 

'Tis like thy Immenſe Deity, 
I cannot farhom that, or thee. 

Where then ſhall I a refuge find 

From thy bright comprehenſive Eye ? 
Whither, O whither ſhall I fly, 

What place i is not poſſeſt oy, thy all-in 5 Mind! 


If to the Heavenly 0 4s I fly, 
There is thy Seat of Majeſty, 


/ 


5 . 
If down to Hell's Abyſs Igo 
There [am ſure to meet thee too. 
Should I with the ſwift wings of Light 
Seek ſome remote and unknown Land, 
Thou ſoon would'ſt overtake my flight, | 
And all my Motions rule = th thy long reaching Hand, 
Should I © avoid thy piercing ſight, 
Retire behind the skreen of Night, 
Thou canſt with one Caleitial Ray 
Diſpel the Shades, and make it Day. 
Nor need'ſt thou by ſuch Mediums fee, 
The force of thy clear radiant ſight, 
H Depends not on our groſſer Light; 
On Light thou ſitt'ſt enthron'd, tis ever Day with thee, 
The Springs which Life and Motion give 
Are thine, by thee I move and live. 
My Frame has nothing hid from thee, 
Thou know'ſt my whole Anatomy. 
T' an Hymn of Praiſe le tune my Lyre; 
How amazing is this work of thine! 
With dread l into my ſelf retire, 
For tho the Metal's Baſe, the Stamp is all Divine. 
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8 To Dr. Plot, on his Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. 

VV Har ſtrange Perverſity is this of Man! _ 

| When 'twas a Crime to taſte th' inlightning Tree 
He could not then his hand refrain, | 

| None then fo inquiſitive, ſo curious as he. 

| But now he has Liberty to try and know 

God's whole Plantation below; 

Now the Angelic Fruit may be 

| Taſted by all whoſe Arms can reach the Tree : 

E is now by Licence careleſs made, 


The Tree neglects to climb, and ſleeps beneath the Shade. 
wha H 23 II. Such 
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L 100 J 
| 11. 
Such drowfie ſedentary Souls have they 
Who could to Patriarchal Years live on 
Fix'd to Hereditary Clay, | 
And know no Climate but their own; 
_ Contracted to their narrow Sphere 
Reft before Knowledge they prefer, 
And of this Globe wherein they dwell 
No more than of the Heavenly Orbs can tell. 
As if by Nature plac'd below 
Not on this Earth to dwe!}, but to take root and grow. 
Dull Souls, why did great Nature take ſuch care 
To write in fuch a ſplendid Character; 
If Man the only thing below _ 
That can pretend her hand to know 
Aer fair-writ Volume does deſpite, 
And tho deſign'd for Miſdom won't be wiſe ? 
_ TW Almighty gets no Praiſe from this dull kind, 
The Sun was never worſhip'd by the Blind. 
Such Ignorance can ne're Devotion raile, © 
They will want Wiſdom and their Maker Praiſe. 
They only can this Tribute duely yield 
Whole active Spirits range abroad, 
Who traverſe ofre all Nature's field 
And view the great Magnificence of God. 
They ſee the hidden wealth of Nature's ſtore 
Fall down, and Learnedly adore ; 


But they maſt juſily yet this Tribute pay HH 
Who don't Contemplate only, but diſplay, _ 
Comment on Nature's Text, and to the ſenſe Bi 


Expole her latent Excellence, 

Who like the Sun, not only travel o're 

The World, but give it light that others may adore, Ml Il 
pops 


un ib Headof theſe Heroic E r. 
Our Learned Author here appears in view, * 
„ 1 . Whole 


3 F 101 J | 
Whoſe ſearching Genius like Lamp of Day 
Does the Earth's Furniture diſplay, 
Nor ſuffers to lye bury'd and unknown 
Nature's rich Talent or his own. * 
Drake and Columbus do in thee revive, | 
And we from thy Reſearch as much receive. 
Thou art as great as they, for tis all one 
= New Worlds to find, or nicely to deſcribe the known. 


on Mighty Here, our whole Iſle ſurvey, 
= Advance thy Standard, conquer all the way. 
= Let nothing but the Sea controul 
The Progreſs of thy active Soul. 
Act like a pious Courteous Ghoſt, 
And to Mankind retrieve what's loſt. 
With thy victorious charitable hand 
Point out the hidden Treaſures of our Land. 
Envy or Ignorance do what they will, 
Thou haſt a Bleſſing from the Muſes Hill. 
Great be thy Spirit as thy Works divine, 
| Shew thou thy Maler's Praiſe, we Poets will ling thine, 


ww ew 


3 


The EXCHANGE. 


FOE Oe 3's 
When Corydon had loſt his Liberty 
And felt the Tyrants heavy chain; 
He ſwore, could he but once get free, 
| He'd never, no, he'd never love again. 
But ſtay dull Shepherd, if you quench your fire, 
Too dear you will buy your Liberty: 
Let not ſuch vigorous heats expire, | 
| VI] teach thee how to love, and yet be free. . 
DT RI 5 
Take bright Urania to thy Amorous Breaſt, 
To her thy flaming Tanger reſign; 
1 S 
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[ 102] 
Void not the room, but change the gueſt, 
And let thy Senſual Love commence Divine. 

9 188 IV. So 
The Swain obey'd, and when he once had known 
Bu This foretaſte of the Joys above, 
He vow'd, tho he might be his own, 

d 


ever love. 


Yet he would ever, yes, he 


— 


be 


Tile REFINEMENT. © 
WE", "was a hard Decree of Fate, 
My Soul, to Clip thy pinions lo, 
To make thee leave thy pure Ethereal State, 
And breath the Vapours of this Sphere below, 
Where he that can pretend to have 
Moſt Freedom, s itil his body's Slave. 
Was e're a Subſtance ſo divine W 
With ſuch an unlike Conſort joyn'd ? 
Did ever things ſo wide, fo cloſe combine 
As maſly Clods and Sun-beams, Earth and Mind ? 
When yet two Souls can ne're agree 
lu Friendſhip, but by parity. E 
III. 


Unequal match! what wilt thou do, 
My Soul, to raite thy Flumes again? 
How wilt thou this groſs Vehicle fubdue, N 
Aud thy firſt Blits, firſt Purity obtain? 
Thy Contort how wilt thou refine, 
And be again re Divine? 
. 3 
Fix on the Sovereign Fair thy Eye, u 
And kindle in thy Breafi a flame; = 
Wind up thy Paſſions to a pitch io high - 
Till they meit down, and rarify thy frame, © 
Like the great Prophet then alpire, © The 
Thy Charict will like hie, be Fire. if 


[163] 


| _ MELANCHOLY. 


I. 
Yſteriows Paſſion, deareſt Pain, 
Tell me, what wondrous Charms are theſe 
With which thou doſt rorment and pleaſe, 
I zrieve to be thy $1ave, yet would not Freedom gain. 
No Tyranny like thine we know, 
That half ſo cruel eer appear'd, 
And yet thou'rt /ov'd as well as fear'd, 
Perhaps the only Tyrant W K 
Long have I been thy Votary, 
Thou'ſt led me out ro Woods and Groves, 
Made'ſt me deſpiſe all other Loves, 
And give up all my Paſſions, all my Soul to thee. 
Thee for my firſt Companion did I chuſe, 
Firſt, even before my darling Muſe; 
And yet I know of thee no more 
Than thoſe who never did = Shrine adore. 
1 
Thou'rt Myſtery and Riddle all, 
Like thoſe thou iuſpireſt, thou lov'ſ to be 
In Darkneſs and Obſcurity. \ 
| Even learned Athens thee an unknown Ged might call, 
Strange Contraries in thee combine, 
Both Hell and Heaves in thee meet, 
Thou greateſt bitter, greateſt ſweet, 
No Pain is like e thy Pain, < +229 ach too like thine. 
| 
"Tis the grave Doctrin of the Schools 
That Contraries can never be - 
| Conſiſtent inth? high'ſt Degree, 
But thou muſt ſtand exempt from their dull narrow Rules. 
And yet ' tis ſaid the brighteſt Mind 
Is that which is by thee refin d. 
See here a greater Myſtery, 
Thou mak'ſt us wiſe, yet ruin ſt our Poiteſophy. 


i  H4 The 


[104 3 
The DISCONTENT, 


be 
Nor that it is not made my Fate 
To ſtand upon the dangerous heights of State, | 
Nor that I cannot be poſſeſt 
Of ch hidden Treaſures of the Eaſt, 
Nor that I cannot bathe in Pleaſures | pring, 
And rifle all the ſweets which Nature's Gardens bring 
Do I repine, my Deſtiny, ' 
I can all theſe deſpiſe as "_ as you deny. 
| I. 


Ir ſhall not diſcompoſe my Mind 
Though not one Star above to me prove kind. 
Their influence may ſway the Sea, 
But make not the leaſt change in e. 
They neither can aff; my ſtate, nor bleſs, 
Their greateſt gifts are ſmall, and my deſires are 25 
My Veſſel bears but little fail, 
What need then a full and ſwelling gale ? 
| III. 
And yet I'm diſcontented too, 
Perhaps y' aſpiring Souls as much as 9 
We both in equal trouble live, 
But for much different Cauſes grieve.; - 
You, that theſe guilded Joys you can't obtain; 1 | D 
And l, becauſe I know. they're empiy all and vain. 
_ You {till par ſue in hopes to find, 
I tand and dare not flatter on my Mind, 


IV. | 
This Tree of Knowledge Wo br off 7. MT 

Still Fatal to poor Man's felicit v. | 
That which yields pittrs\ great repaſt, Lo 


Caan't pleaſe my now exlighter'4 tale. 

Before, tho I could nothing /ol:d find, 

Yet ſill with {pecious Profoilts I could pleaſe my mut 
Now all the lr ſes 2 
Is one perpetual Round 0 Vanity. „ ee 
e ee braun 


Be: 
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I. 
BY | Object of the Paſſion moſt & divine; 
What excellence can Nature ſhew 
In all her various ſtore below, 
Whoſe Charms may be compar'd to thine ? 
Even Light it ſelf is therefore fair 
Only becauſe ir makes thy e. appear. 
1 Thou ireaming Splendor of the face divine 
What in the Regions above, 
Do Saints like thee adore or love, 
What excellence is there like thine ? 
I except not the Divinity z 
| That great and Sovereign Good, for thou art He. 
| BL: > - 
| He's Beauties vaſt Abyſs and boundleſs Sen, 
: The Primitive and greateſt Fair, 
All his Perfections Beauties are, 
Beauty is all the Deity. 
Some ſtreams from this vaſt Ocean flow, 1 2 
And that is all that pleaſes, All chat's Fair below. 
HY: 
Divine perfection who alone art all 5 
That various Scene of Excellence 
Which pleaſes either ind or ſenſe, 
Tho thee by different names we call! 
Search Nature through, thou till wilt be 
The Sum of all chat $ good 5 her Ven. 


Love, that moſt active Paſſion af the mind,. 
Whole roving Flame does traverſe o're 
All Nature's good, and reach for more, 
Still to thy magic Sphere's confin'd. 

"Ts Beauty all we can deſire, 


beauty $ the native Manſion of Loves Fire. 


24h 


VI. 


[1606] 


le VI. 
Thoſe finer Spirits who from the Croud retire 
To ſtudy Nature's artful Scheme, 
Or ſpeculate a Theorem, 
What is*t but Beauty they admire ? 
And they too who enamour*d are 


Of Virtues Face, love her becauſe ſhe's Fair. 


No Empire, Sovereign Beauty, is like thine, 
Thou reign*{i unrivalld and alone, 
And univerſal is thy Throne, 
Sroicks themſelves to thee reſign. 
From Paſſions be they nefer ſo free 


Something they needs muſt love, and that is Thee. 


| A 
He whom we all adore, that mighty He, 
- Owns thy ſupream Dominion, 
And happy lives in thee alone, 
We er bleſt in him, and He in thee: 
In thee he's finitely bleſt, 
Thou art the ;2moſt Center of his Reſt. 
Pleas'd with thy Form which in h 
Iyb' Almighty chole to multiply 
This Hower of his Divinity 
And leſſer Beauties foon deſign'd. 
The unfornvd Chaos he remov'd, 


Tinctur d the Maſs with rhee, and then it lor d. 


But do not thou my Soul, fixt here remain, 
All Streams of Beauty here beloW 
Do from that immenſe Ocean flow, 

And thither they ſhould lead again. 


Trace then theſe Streams, till thou ſhalt be 


At length ober helm d in Beaut yes boundleſs Sea. 


LOVE 


in his Eſſence ſhin*d, 


[1] 
LOVE. 
13 18 Paſſion! Sacred Fire! 


When we of meaner Subjects ſing, | 
Thou tun'ſt our Harps, thou doſt our Souls inſpire, 


'Tis Love directs the Quill, tis Love ſtrikes every String. 


But where's another Deity 
I' inſpire the Man that ſings of thee? 
Re = 
W are by miſtaken Chymiſts told, 
That the moſt active Part of all * 
The various Compound caſt in Nature's Mould, 
Is that which they Mercurial Spirit call. 
But ſure *tis Love they ſhould have ſaid, 
Without this even their Spirit is Dead. 
: 8; 55 
Love's the great Spring of Nature's Wheel, 
Love does the Mals pervade and move, 
What 'ſcapes the Sun's, does thy warm Influence feel, 
The Univerſe is kept in tune by Love. 
Thou Nature giv'ſt her Sympathy, 
The Center has its _ from thee. 
Love did great Nothing's barren Womb 
Impregnate with his genial Fire; 
From this firſt Parent did all Creatures come, 
Th' Almighty wi//d, and made all by Deſire, 
Nay more, among the Sacred Three, 
The third Subſiftence 3 thee. 
The happieſt Order of the Bleſt i 
Are thoſe whole Tide of Love's moſt high, 
The bright Seraphick Holt ; who're more polfeſt 
Of good, becauſe more like the Deit © 
I' him they advance as they improve 
Their noble Heat, for God is Love. 


* + 
* 


VI. 


„ 
* * . — 


x 
15 
' 


Nature ſhall breach, her laſt, and Time ſtall be: no more. 


Has run his Minutes out, and numb'rd all his way. 
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VI. 
Shall then a Paſſion ſo Divine 


Stoop down and Mortal Zeauties know? 
Nature's great Statute Law did ne're deſign 
That Heavenly Fire ſhould kindle here below; 

Let it aſcend and dwell above, 

The proper Element of Love. 


1 


The Conſummation 4 Pindarick Oe. 


ih 

HE riſe of Monarchs and their long, weighty fall A. 

My Mule out- ſoars; ſhe proudly leaves behind I. 
The Pomps of Courts, ſhe leaves our little Al, 
To be the humble Song of a leſs reaching Mind. 


In vain I curb her cow'ring flight; 80 

All I can here preſent's too ſmall. 5 Tt 
She preſſes on, and now has loſt their ſight, 

She flyes, and haſtens to relate Th 

The laſt and dreadful Scene of Fate, 801 


Nature's great folemn Funeral. 
I ſee the mighty Angel ſtand 


Cloath'd with a Cloud, and Rain-bow round his Head, Til 


His right Foot on the Sea, bis other on the Land, Th 

He ie ed up his dreadful Arm, and thus he faid ; Th 
the Myſterious great Three-one 

Whoſe Power we ſear, and Truth adore An 


I ſwear the Fatal Thred is {pun, 
The Antient Stager of the Day 


The parting IAthmus is thrown down 

And all ſhall now be overflown, _ | 
Time ſhall no more her underscurrent know — 
But one with great Eternity ſhall grow, 
T heir ſtreams ſhall Ming and in one Circling Channel Hon rea 


ha 
II. H 
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He ſpake, Fate writ the Sentence with her Iron Pen, 
And mighty Thundrings ſaid, Amen. 
What dreadful ſound's this ſtrikes my Ear? 
J 'Tis ſure th* Arch-angel's Trump I hear, 
Nature's great Paſſing bell, the ozly Call 
Of Gods that will be heard by 4. 
The Univerſe takes the Alarm, the Sea 
Trembles at the grear Angel's found, 
Aud roars almoſt as loud as he, 
The Earth it ſelf does no leſs quake, 
And all throughout, down to the Center ſhake, 
The Graves uncloſe, and the deep Sleepers there awake. 
The Sun's arreſted in his way, IT 37 1 
| He dares not forward go, Ao 
Put wondring ſtands at the great hurry here below. 
The Stars forget their Laws, wy like looſe Planets ſtray. 
See how the Elements reg 
Their numerous charge, the ſcatter'd Atoms home repair, 


And in confus'd mixt numbers ſwarm, 
Till rang'd and ſever'd by the Chymiſtry divine. 
The Father of Mankind's amaz'd to ſee 
The Globe too narrow for his Progeny. 
But *tis the cloſing of the Age, 
And all the Actors now at once muit Grace the Stage. 
— | 
Now Mule exalt thy wing, be bold and dare, 
| Fare does a wondrous Scene prepare; 
The Central Fire which hitherto did burn 
Dull like a Lamp in a moiſt clammy Urn, 
ann'd by the breath divine begins to glow, 
The Fiends are all amaz'd below. 
But that will no Confinement know, 
don preaks through its Sacred Fence, and plays more free 
; han thou with all thy vaſt Pindarick Liberty, 


05 


Nature 


Seeks a new Channel, and would fain run under- ground. 


Some from the Earth, {ome from the Sea, ſome from the 
They know the great Alarm, (Air: 
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Nature does ſick of a ſtrong Fever lye : 
The Fire the ſubterraneous Vaults does ſpoil ; 
The Mountains ſweat, the Sun does boil; 
| The Sea, her mighty Pulſe, beats high; 
The Waves of Fire more proudly rowl; 
The Fiends in their deep Caverns howl, 
And with the frightful Trumpet mix their hideous Cry, 
Now is the Tragic Scene begunz 


1 
L 


The Fire in Triumph marches on; e (Su. 
The Earth's girt round with Flames, and ſeems another WW 


But whither does this lawleſs [Judgment roam? 
Muſt all promiſcuouſly expire US” 
; A Sacrifice in Sodom's Fire? : | 
Read thy Commiſſion, Fate; ſure all are not thy due, 
No, thou muſt ſave the virtuous Few. 
But where's the Angel Guardian to avert the Doom ? 
Lo, with a mighty Holſt he's come : 
l {ee the parted Clouds give way; 
1 ſee the Banner of the Croſs Titplay. 2 
Death's Conquerour in pomp appears, 
In his right Hand a Palm he bears, 
And in his Looks Redemption wears: 
TY illuſtrious Glory 'of rhis Scene 
Does the diſpairing Saints inſpire 
With Joy, with Rapture and Deſire; 
Kindles the higher Life that dormant lay within. | 
Th' awaken'd Virtue does its Strength diſplay Thu 
Melts and refines their droſſy Clay; 
New-caſt into a pure Ethereal Frame ay 
They fly and mount aloft in Vehicles of Flame. 46 
Slack here my Mule thy roving Wing, 
And now the World's antun d, let down thy high-/et 
| . . 5 hes „ (tring 


FREE 


FE mx) 
FREEDOM. 
Do not ask thee Fate, to give 

| This little ſpan a long Reprieve. 
Thy pleaſures here are all ſo poor and vain, 
| TI care not hence how foon I'm gone. 

Date as thou wilt my Time, 1 ſhan't complain ; 
May I but ſtill live free, 7 * it all my own. + 

Let my Sand ſlide away apace; 
1 care not, ſo I hold the Glaſs. yy 
Let me my Time, my Books, my Self enjoy; 
Give me from Cares a ſure retreat; © 

Let no impertinence my Hours imploy, y) 
That's in one word, kind Heaven, let me ne'er be great. 
In vain from Chains and Fetters free 
The great Man boaſts of Liberty. 
He's pinnion'd up by former Rules of State ; 

Can neter from Noiſe and Duſt retire; 
He's haunted ſtil] by Crouds that round him wait, 
is lot's to be in Pain, as that of Fools t admire. 

Mean while the Swain his calm repoſe, 
| Freely he comes and freely poes. 

hus the bright Stars whoſe ſtation is more high, 

Are fix*d and by ſtrict meaſures move, 

Vhile lower Planets wanton in the Sky, 
ire bound to no fer Laws, but humourſomly rove. 


* 
— „ 
s a 


L112 
To bie MU 8 E. 


1. 
me Muſe, let's caſt up our Accounts, and tee. 
How much you are in Debt to me: , 
You ve reign'd thus long the Miſtreſs of my Heart, 
You've been the ruling Planer of my Days, 


In my ſpare-hours you've had your part, 
 Ev'n now my ſervile Hand your ſovereign ii men 


Too great ſuch Service to be Free, | 
Tell me what I'm to have for being Wi 1 
G II. 
You have Preferments in your Gift, you ſay, 
You can with Gold my Service pay; 
I fear thy Boaſt, your ſacred Hill Pm told 
In a poor, curs'd and barren Country lies; 
Beſides, what's State to me, or Gold, 
Theſe you long ſince have taught me to _ 
To put me off with this, would be 
Not to reward, bur tax my ill Proficiency. 
„ ne 
| But Fame you ay will make amends for all, 
This you your ſovereign Bleſſing call, 
The only laſting Good that never dies, 
A Good which never can bs bought too dear, 
Which all the Wiſe and Virtuous prize, 
The Gods too with Delight their Praiſes hear. 
This ſhall my Portion be, you fay, - 
You' I crown my Head with an immortal Bay. 
Give me a place leſs high, and more ſecure, 
This dangerous Good I can't endure. 
The peaceful Banks which profound filence keep 
The little Boat ſecurely paſſes by, 
Baut where with noiſe the Waters creep 


Turn off with Care, for treacherous Rocks are nigh. 


Then Mule farewell, J fee your ſtore 
Can't pay for what is paſt, and can Truſt no more. 


( 


Of the Advantages of Thinking. 


by T AN being the only Creature here below'deſign'd 


J for a ſociable Life, has two Faculties to diſtin- 
viſh him from other Creatures, Thinking and Speaking. 
The one, to fit him for the Society of others; and the 
other, to qualifie him alſo for his own. As to the later 
of theſe Faculties, there's no fear of its gathering Ruſt 
| for want of uſe, We are rather apt to ſpeak roo much; 
and the moſt Reſerv'd have reaſon to pray with the Pfal- 
miſt, Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the 
door of my lips. | N | 
Bur the former, is that which generally lies fallow and 
neglected; as may be guels*d from the intemperate uſe 
of the other. There are few indeed, that are capable of 
Thinking to any great purpoſe : but among thoſe that 
are, there are fewer that employ this excellent Talent. 
And for ought 1 know, however ſtrange it may ſeem, 
among the Ingenious and well Educated, there are as 
few Thinkers as among the Herd of the Vulgar and llli- 
terate. For either they live a Popular Life; and then 
what for Buſineſs, Pleaſures, Company, Viſits, with a world 
of other Impertinencies, there's ſcarce room for ſo much 
as a Morning Reflexion. Or elle, they live rerird, and 
then either they doze away their Time in Drowſineſs 
and brown Studies; or, if Brisk and Active, they lay 
themſelves out wholly upon devouring Books, and ma- 
king Common Places; and ſcarce entertain their Soli- 
tude with a Meditation, once in a Moon. | 
But *tis merely for want of Thinking that they can al- 
low themſelves in doing ſo. For by a little of this they 
would toon diſcover, that of all the Methods of Improve- 
ment that can be uſed, there is none ſo advantagious as 
Thinking; either for our Intellectuals or our Morals ; 
to make us Wiſer, or to make us Better. And firit, for 
our Intellectuals. Tis rhe perfection of our Rational 
part to know 1, that is, ra be * to frame clear and di- 
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the Habitudes and Relations of Idea's one towards ano. 


apparent; and conſequently it will be more eaſie to per. 
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Er 
SV 


them for common Notions and dictates of Nature; and 


[mm] 
ſtint Conceptions, to form right Judgments, and to 


draw true Conſequences from one thing to another. Noy 
beſides, that the Powers of the Mind are made more bright, 


| vigorous, and active by uſe, as all other Faculties are; 


there is this further advantage, that by habitual thinking 
the Object is made more Familiar to the Underſtanding, 


ther, by frequent comparing, become more viſible and 


ceive them, and fo to divide what ought to be divided, 
and to 1 4 what ought to be compounded, where. 
in conſiſts the ſum of what belongs to Contemplation and 
Science. l . 

Keading is indeed very excellent and eu to this pur. 


rr | nth. ene nt EG Et 3 


poſe; but Thinking is neceſſary, This may do without. 
the other, as appears in the fri Inventers of Arts au 


Sciences, who were fain to think out their way to the 

Receſſes of Truth; but the other can never do, without, 
this. Reading without Thinking, may indeed make: 
rich Common Place, but 'twill never make a clear Head; 
it may indeed bring in a great ſtore of Hyle, but tis ye! Ml w; 


without form and void, till Thinking, like the SeminiMcz 


Spirit, agitates the dead ſhapeleſs Lump, and works it 
np into Figure and Symmetry. 

But of what advantage Thinking is to the Advance. to 
ment of Knowledge, will further appear, by conſidering; 
ſome of the chief Impediments of it; and how they aten 
removed by Thinking. And the firſt that I ſhall mentWanc 


on, is the Prejudice of Infancy. We form infinite ralMby 


Judgments of Things, before we duly underſtand a 
Thing; and thete grow up with us, take root, {pred 
and multiply; till after Jong ute and cuſtom, we miltake 


then we think it a crime to ge about to unlearn or eradl 
cate them. And as long as we ſtand thus affetted, we at 
condemn'd to Errors and perpetual Wandrings. i 
great reafon had the excellent Des-Cartes to lay che foun 


dation of his Philoſophy inan £4:ipoiſe of Mind oy 
maki 


4 ; 
make the removal of theſe Prejudices the very entrance 
and beginning of Wiſdom. : 

But now when a Man ſets upon a courſe of Thinking, 
nothing will be ſo obvious as to conſider, that ſince we 
come ſo late to the perfect uſe of our Reaſon ; among 
thole many Judgments we have made, tis very likely 
the major part are Falſe and Erroneous. And this is a 
fair ſtep to the ſhaking off thoſe Infant-Prejudices; at 
leaſt he will be thereby induc d not to believe any thing, ” 
for this reaſon, becaute he had given it ſuch early Enter 4 
tainment. From this general Reflection he proceeds to 
examin the Things themſelves. And om he is a capable | 
Judge, can hear both ſides with an indifferent Ear, is 
determin*d only by the moments of Truth; and fo re- 
tracts his paſt Errors, and has the belt Moral Security x, 
againſt any for the future. | 1 


e Another great hindrance to Knowledge is the wrong 
vB perception of Things. When the ſimple Idea's of our 4 
Minds are confus'd, our Judgments can never proceed 
4; without Errour. Tis like a Fault in the firſt concoction, 4 
ei which is never corrected in either of the other. For how = 
nag cin! judge whether the Attribute agree to the Subject, 


it my Notion of both be confusd and obſcure? But now, 
the only Cauſe of the confuſedneſs of our Notions, next 
ce · ¶ to the natural inability of our Faculties, is want of At- 
testen and cloſe Application of Mind, We don't dwell 
at Wenouph upon the Object; but ſpeculate it rrankently, 
ni-Wand in haſte; and then, no wonder that we conceive it 
rah y hatves. Thinking therefore is a proper Remedy for 
this Defect alſo. . 8 
Another great hindrance to Knowledg is ambiguity of ; 
Terms and Phraſes. | This has bred a world of confuſion ! 


anoend miſunderſtanding, eſpecially in Controverſies of Re- b 
ral Wcion ; a great many of which, if thoroughly ſifted and 2 
e ave compared, will be found co be mere verbal Conten- 9 

tons. As may appear from what the excellent Monſieur 


Blanc has perform'd in this kind. But bow, this is | 
ding meerly to want of Thinking. There is a latitude ; 
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in the Phraſe z and one writer not ſufficiently attending 
to that determinate ſenſe of it which his Adverſary in- 
tends, very haſtily and furiouſly denies what the other 
does not affirm; and he again as furiouſly affirms what 
this does not deny, So that they are really agreed al 
along, and yet fight on like Fools in the Dark. And 
there is no hopes they will ever be reconciled, till ei. 
ther they will take the pains to think themſelves,or ſome 
body elle will be ſo kind, as to think for' em. 

Another great hindrance to Knowledge, is an over- 
fond and ſuperſtitions deference to Authority,eſpeciaily that 
of Antiquity. There is nothing that cramps the Part, 
and fetters the Under ſtandings of Men like this ſtrait lac'd 
humour. Men are reſolv'd never to out-ſhoot their fore. 
fathers Mark; but write one after another, and fo the 


Dance goes round in a Circle; out of which, if ſome had 


not the Boldneſs and Courage to venture, the World 
would never be the Wiſer for being Older. The Scholl. 
men are a great Inſtance of this, Men of ſingular Abili- 
ries, and ſharp Underſtandings, capable of the highel 
Improvements, and of penetrating into the deepeſt Re- 
ceſſes of Truth, had they but the power of making a 
free uſe of their Thoughts. But ſo bound up to Autho- 
rities, and ſo devoted to the Principles of a Philoſophy, 

whoſe Foundation is laid in the Falls and confuſed Idea 
of Senle, that their Advancements in Theory and Sci. 
_ ence, were not an{werable to the Capacity which they 
were endued with, the Lealure which they enjoyed, and 
the indefatigable Diligence which they uſed. And all be- 
cauſe of the great Diſadvantage they laboured under, 
in being contined within the Circle of Authority, to 
which, even in this freer Age, toine have ſtill ſo ſervile 
a regard, that they would rather loſe Truth, than go 
out of the Road to find it. This allo makes Men other: 
wiſe Senſeful and Ingenious, quote {ſuch things many 
times out of an Old dull Author, and with a peculiar 
Emphaſis of Commendation too, as would never pals 
even in ordinary Converſation; and which they oy 
880 5 ſelves 
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ſelves would never have took notice of, had not ſuch an 
Author ſaid it. But now, no ſooner does a Man give 


all Poſterity: That Men, like Beaſts, ſnould follow the 
foremoſt of the Herd; and that venerable non-ſenſe 
ſhould be preferr'd before new-ſenſe : He conſiders, that 

that which we call Antiquity, is properly the Nonage of 

the World; that the ſageſt of his Authorities were once 
new; and that there is no other difference between an 
ancient Author and himſelf, but ?ris only that of Time; 

WH which, if of any advantage, tis rather on his fide, as 
living 1n a more refined and mature Ape of the World. 


addicts himſelf to no Author, Sect or Party; but freely 
picks up Truth where-ever he can find it; puts to Sea 
upon his own Bottom ; holds the Stern himſelf; and 
now, if ever, we may expect new Diſcoveries. 


being tax'd with Inconſtancy, ſcorn of being inform'd 


h ſometimes Flattery in applauding every thing we hear, 
end the like. Now as to the manner how all theſe are 
""Wremov'd by Thinking, it may ſuffice to ſay in general, 
4 that they are all obviouſly abſurd and ridiculous ; and 
— however unthinking Men may be abuſed by them, yet a 


they are ſo + and there is no better Moral way that I 
know of to be quit of ill Habits, than the being con- 
wnc'd of their Folly and Miſchief. „„ 
5" But the greateſt advantage of Thinking is yet behind, 


7 
iſ in a great meaſure included in the other. All therefore 


that I ſhall further remark concerning it is this, that con- 
lves ſdering the great influence the Underſtanding has upon 


„„ the 


himſelf leave to Think, but he perceives how abſurd 
and unreaſonable?ris, that one Man ſhould preſcribe to 


And thus having caſt off this Intellectual Slavery, like 
one of the brave *Exazxmi, mention'd by Laertius, he 


There are other notable Impediments to the improve- 
ment of Knowledge, ſuch as Paſſion, Intereſt, fear of 


by another, Envy, the humour of ContradiCtion, and 


tee and cloſe Thinker muſt needs quickly perceive that 


that it improves our Morals as well as our Intellectuals; 
and ſerves to make us Better, as well as Wiſer. This is 
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all this to the Mind, in every Inſtant of Action. And 
He does not only Habitually tow, but Actually attend; 


Kepentance; and this keeps him in his Duty, which bring 
others to it; and makes him live like thoſe Right 


KRepentance. 
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Learned. The firſt and leading Dictatęe of Prudence h 
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the Will, chere are but two things that are humane 


neceſſary (for I exclude not the Grace of God, tho! 
have no Occaſion here to conſider it) to regulate our Be. 
haviour, aud to preſerve us in our Duty. Firſt an ha. 
bitual Theory of what we ought and ought not to do; 
and of all the motives and engagements to the one aud 
to the other. Secondly, an actual and clear preſence of 


this is for the moſt part the Thinking Man's condition, 
both to his Duty, and to all the engagements for its Per. 


formance. He has thoſe Conſiderations almoſt alway 
preſent with him, which to others are the Principles « 


Perſons, of whom our Saviour ſays, That they need u 


„ < 2 — 


Of the Care and Improvement of Time. 


O be careful how we manage and employ ol 
Time, is one of the firſt Precepts that is tag 
in the School of Wiſdom, and one of the laſt that | 


That a Man propole to bimtelf his true and bell le 
tereſt for his End; and the next is, That he make u 
of all thoſe Means and Opportunities whereby that Ent 


is to be attain'd. And betveiat theſe two there is (uo or 
a clole Connexion, that he who does not do the att! | [10 
cannot be ſuppoſed to intend the former. He that bet 
not careful of his Actions, fhall never per{wade ml 9: 
that he ſeriouſly propoſes to himſelf his belt Jnterel_f tn: 


as his End; for if he did, he would as ſeriouſly app >: 
himſelf to the Regulation of the other, as the Aſcii lit 
And ſo he that is not careful of his Time, cannet ide 
Reaſon be ſuppoſed to be careful of his Actions, e 
ſpecial Regi of 


1! 


if he were, he would certainly have 4 
to the opportuniiy of their Performance, 


— 


SE and 5 

But, as I obſerv*d in the 3 though this Pre- 
cept be one of the Elementary Dictates of Prudence, 
and ſtands written in the firſt Page of the Book of Wiſ= 
dom; yet ſuch is the Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity of the 
World, that there is none that is more ſlowly Learn d. 
And ẽtis a prodigious Thing to conſider, that, although 
among all the Talents which are committed to our Stem- 


ardſhip, Time upon ſeveral accounts is the moſt pre- 


cious, yet there is not any one of which the generality 
of Men are more Profuſe and Regardleſs. Tho*® it be 
a Thing of that ineſtimable Value, that tis not diſtri- 


buted to us intirely and at once, like other Bleſſings, but 


is dealt out in Minutes and little Parſels, as if Man were 


dor fit to be truſted with the intire Poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
choice Treaſure, yet there are very many that think them. 


(eſves fo overſtock'd with it, that inſtead of husbanding 
it to Advantage, the main Buſineſs of their Thoughts 


is how to rid their Hands of it, and accordingly they 


catch at every Shadow and Opportunity of Relief; ſtrike 
in at a venture with the next Companion, and ſo the 
| dead Commodity be taken off, care not who be the Chap- 
man, Nay, tis obvious to obſerve, that even thoſe Per- 


{ons who are Frugal and Thrifty in every thing elle, 
are yet extremely Prodigal of their beſt Revenue, Time; 


Of- which alone (as Seneca neatly obſerves) tis 4 Virtue 
to be Covetous. 7 
Neither may this Ceuſure be faſtned only upon the 
thinking Multitude, the Sphere of whoſe Conſiderati- 
om is {uppoſed to be very narrow, and their Apprehen- 
| lion ſhorr-ſiohred z, but I obſerve that many of thoſe who 
let up for Wits, and pretend to a more than ordinary 
dagacity and delicacy of Senſe, do notwithſtanding ſpend 
tneir Time very anaccountably, and live away whole 


Days, Weeks, and ſometimes Months together, to as 


little purpoſe (tho“ it may be not fo innocently) as if 
they had been aſleep all the while. And this they are 
o far from being aſhamed to own, that they freely Boalt 
of it, and Pride themſelves in ir, thinking that it tends 
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to their Reputation, and commends the Greatneſs of 
their Parts, that they can ſupport themſelves upon the 

Natural fock, without being beholden to the Intereſ 
that is brought in by Study and Induſtry, © 
But if their Parts be fo good as they would have o- 
thers believe, ſure they are worth Improving; if not, 
they have the more need of it. And tho' it be an At. 
gument of a rich Mind, to be able to maintain it {elf 
without Labour, and ſubſiſt without the Advantages of 
Study, yet there is no Man that has ſuch a Portion ef 
Senſe, but will underſtand the uſe of his Time better 
than to put it to the Tryal. Greatneſs of Parts is f 
far from being a diſcharge from Induſtry, that I find Men 
of the moſt exquiſite Senſe in all Ages were always 
moſt curious of their Time : Nay, the moſt Inteliigen 
of all Created Beings (who may be allow'd to pals a tru- 
er Eſtimate upon Things than the fineſt Mortal Wit) vn. 
lue Time at a high rate. Let me go (ſays the Angel to 
the importunate Patriarch) for the Day breaketh. And 
therefore I very much ſuſpect the Excellency of thoſe 
Men's Parts, who are diſſolute and careleſs mil-1penders 
of their Time: For if they were Men of any Thought;, 
how is it poſſible but theſe ſhould be ſome in the Num. 
ber? (viz.) That this Life is wholly in order to ano- 
ther, and that Time is that ſole Opportunity that God 
© has given us for tranſacting the great Buſineſs of Etei. 
© nity : That our Work is great, and our Day of work- 
ing ſhort, much of which alſo is loſt and render'd ult- 
© lets, through the Cloudineſs and Darknels of the Aon. 
ing; and the thick Vapour and unwholeſome Fogs 0 
© the Evening; the Ignorance and Inadvertency of 0 
© and the Diſeaſes and infirmities of Old Age + That or 
Portion of Time is not only ſhort, as to its Duration, 
but alſo uncertain in the Poſſeſſion: That the lots 0 
dit is irreparable to the Loſer, and profitable to no bo- 
© dyelſe : That it ſhall be ſeverely accounted for at tit 
© great Judgment, and lamented in a fad Eternity. 


ww 
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He that conſiders theſe Things (and ſure he muſt needs 
be a very unthinking Man that does not) will certainly be 
Choice of his Time, and look upon it no longer as a 
bare State of Duration, but as an Opportunity; and con- 


ſequently will let no part of it (no conſiderable part at 


leaſt) lip away either Vnobſerv'd or Vnimprov d. This 


is the moſt effectual Way that I know of to ſecure to ones 


— 


ſelf the Character of a Wiſe - man here, and the Reward of 


one hereafter, Whereas the vain Enthuſiaſtic Preten- 
| ders to the Gift of Wit, that Trifle away their Time, 


betray the Shallowneſs and Poverty of their Senſe to the 
diſcerning fem; or whatever they may pals for here a- 
mong their fellow Mortals, do moſt infallibly make 
themſelves Cheap in the ſight of Argels. Ea 


** — 
— — 


"Of SOLITUDE. 


K. may perhaps be urged as an Objection againſt the 


Infinite Happineſs and Self- ſufficiency of God, that 


if there were ſuch a perfect and Self. ſufficient Being, 
who was compleatiy Happy in the Enjoyment of himfelf, 
he would never have gone about to make a World, Now 


tho' there be indeed no force in this Atheiſtical Objecti- 


on (the Deſign of God in Creating the World being not 


o increaſe his Happineſs, but to Communicate it) yet it 
proceeds upon this true Suppoſition, that Society is a 
hleſſing. It is fo, and that not only reſpectively, and in 
reference to the preſent Circumſtances of the World, 


and the Neceſſities of this Life, but alſo ſimply, and in 


i50wn Nature; ſince it ſhali be an Acceſſory to our Bliſs 
n Heaven, and add many Moments to the weight of Glo- 


j). Neither will the Truth of this Aſſertion be at all 


veaken'd by alledging, that no Benefit or Advantage ac- 


Crues to God by it; for that it becomes unbeneficial to 


im (tho? a Bleſſing in its own Nature) is purely by ac- 


dent, becauſe God eminently containing in himſelf all 
ſible Good, is uncapable of any New Acceſſion, _ + 


P 
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And as Society is in its own Nature an Inſtrument gf 
Happineſs, ſo is it made much more ſo by the Indigen. 
cies and Infirmities of Men. Man of all Creatures i 
the World, is leaſt qualify'd to live alone, becauſe there 
is no Creature that has ſo many Neceſſities to be reliev', 
And this I take to be one of the great Arts of Providence, 
to ſecure mutual Amity and the reciprocation of good 
turns in the World, it being the Nature of Indigency, 
like common Danger, to indear Men to one another, 
and make them herd together like Fellom-Sailers in 1 
Storm. And this indeed is the true Caſe of Mankind, 
we all Sail in one Bottom, and in a rough Sea, and tant 


in need of one anothers Help at every turn, both for th: 


Neceſſities and Refreſhments of Life, And therefore | 
am very far from commending the undertaking of thoſt 
 Aſceticks, that out of a pretence of keeping Pemſelnn 
unſpott ed from the World, take up their Quarters in D. 
farts, and utterly abandon all Human Society : This 
in ſhort (to ſay no more of it) to put themſelves into u 
incapacity either of doing any good to the World, or « 
receiving any from it: and certainly that can be no de. 
firable State. No, this Eremetical way of Living is ut 
terly inconſiſtent with the Circumſtances and Inclinat. 
ons of Human Nature; he muſt be a God, Self-ſufficicn 
and H:deperdent that is fit for this State of abſolute aud 
rfect Solitude, and in this rigorous ſenſe, It is not gui 
for Man (tho in Paradice it ſelf) to be alone. 
But tho' Society, as tis oppoſed to a ſtate of perſed 
and perpetual Solitude, be a Bleſſing, yet contidering 
how little of it there is in the World that is Good, I think 
it adviſable for every Man that has Senſe and Thought! 

enough, to be his own Companion, (for certainly the! 
is more required to qualifie a Man for his mi compan! 
than for other Men's) to be as frequent in his Retire 
ments as he can, and to communicate as little with ti 
World as is conſiſtent with the Duty of doing good, ani 
the diſcharge of the common Offices of Humanity. 
true indeed (as Seneca ſays) Miſcenda & alterannds ju 


2 
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Vlitudo  Frequentia : Solitude and Com any are to have 
their turns, and to be interplaced. But Wiſe Men uſe to 
dedicate the largeſt ſhare of their Lives to the former, 


Wl and let the beſt and moſt of their Time go to make up 
\ Wl the Canonical Hours of Study, Meditation and Devoti- 
„on. And for this, beſides the Practice of Wiſe Men, we 


(I have the Authentic Example of our Bleſſed Lord him- 
ſelf, Who, as tis reaſonably ſuppoſed (for he had paſgd 


the Thirtieth Year of his Life before he enter'd upon the 


ies to be alone, and oftentimes purchas'd Retirement at 
n the expence of Night- watches) allotted the greateſt part 
be of his little Time here on Earth, to Privacy and Retire- 
ment; and 'tis highly probable, would have liv'd much 
WM more Reſervedly, had not the peculiar Buſineſs of his 
vol Function made it neceſſary for him to be converſant in 
):- the World. The inclination of our Lord lay more to- 
1 ward the Contemplative way of Life, tho the Intereſt of 
an Mankind engaged him oftentimes upon the Active And 
eis very obſervable, that there is ſcarce any one Thing 
de. which he vouchſafed ro Grace with ſo many Marks and 
u. lnitances of Favour and Reſpect, as he did Solitude. 
21 Which are thus ſum'd up by the excellent The Ces 
ico Pen of a very Great Maſter of Learning and FCI Pap | 

; - Exemplar. 
aug Language: It was Solitude and Retirement in 
zu which Jeſus kept his Vigils; the Deſart places heard him 

Pray, in a Privacy he was Born, in the Wilderneſs he Fed 

Tel bs Thouſands, upon 4 Mountain apart he was Transfigured, 
ring 


ea io his Father. In which Retirements his Devotion cer- 
on ny did receive the Advantage of convenient Circum- 


nel fances, and himſelf in ſuch Diſpoſitions twice had the op- 


pat porranities of Glory. 


rl Indeed, the Satisfactions and Advantages of Solitude 
1 t (to a Perſon that knows how to Improve it) are very 


„ 30Mgrear, and far Tranſcending thoſe of a Secular and Po- 
lar Life. Firſt, as to Pleaſure and Satisfaction, who- 
bever conſiders the great variety of Mens Humours, the 


Stage of Action, and then alio ſought all Opportuni- 


"pon a Mountain he Died, and from a Mountain he aſcend= 


Peeviſn- 


; 
z 
} 
Y 
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Peeviſhneſs of ſome, the Pride of Conceitedneſs of o. 
thers, and the Impertinence of moſt ; he that conſiders 
what unreaſonable Terms of Communion ſome Perſons 
impoſe upon thoſe that partake of their Society ; how 
rare *tis for a Man to light upon a Company, where, as 
his firſt Salutation, he ſhall not preſently have a Bottle 
thruſt to his Noſe ; he, I ſay, that conſiders theſe and x 
thouſand more Grievances, wherewith the Folly and Il. 
nature of Men have conſpired to Burthen Society, will 
find, take one time with another, Company is an occa- 
ſion of almoſt as much Diſpleaſure as Pleaſure, Whereas 
in the mean time the Solitary and Contemplative Man 
fits as ſafe in his Retirement, as one of Homers Heris 
in a Cloud, and has this only Trouble from the Follies. 
and Extravagancies of Men, that he pities them. He does 
not, it may be, Laugh ſo loud, but he is better Pleas: | 
+ He is not perhaps ſo often Merry, but neither is he {0 
often Diſguſted ; he lives to himſelf and God, full of 
Serenity and Content. a 
And as the Pleaſures and Satisfactions of Solitude ex. 
ceed thoſe of a Popular Life, fo alſo do the Advantage, 
Of theſe there are two forts, Moral and Intellectual; to 
both which Solitude is a particular Friend. As to the firſt, 
It is plain rhat Solitude is the proper Opportunity of 
Contemplation, which is both the Foundation and the 
Perfection of a Religious Life. 7: is (as the ſame excel. 
lent Perſon fore - cited ſays elſewhere of a ſingle Life) the 
huge Advantage af Religion, the great Opportunity for tht 
Retirements of Devotion, which being empty of Cares i 
full of Prayers, being unmiagled with the World, is apt to 
Converſe with God, and by not feeling the Warmth of a tos 
forward and indulgent Nature, flames out with holy Fires, 
till it be burning like the Cherubim and the moſt extaſy'd 
Order of holy and unpolluted Spirits. And for this Res- 
ſon 'twas that the Ancients chole ro build their Altars 
and Temples in Groves and Solitary Receſſzs, thereby 
intimating, that Solitude was the beit opportunity of 
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Neither are our intellectual Advantages leſs indebted 
to Solitude, And here, tho' I have in a great meaſure 
anticipated this Conſideration (there being nothing ne- 
ceſſarily required to compleat the Character of a Wiſe- 
man, beſides the knowledge of God and himſelf) yet 
| ſhall not confine my ſelf to this Inſtance, but deduce 
the Matter further, and venture to affirm, That all kinds 
of Speculative knowledge as well as Practical, are beſt 
improv'd by Solitude. Indeed there is much talk about 
the great Benefit of keeping great Men company, and 
thereupon 'tis uſually rcckon'd among the Diſadvar- 
tages ct a Country Life, that thoſe of that condition want 
the Opportunities of a Learned Converſation. But to 
confels the Truth, I think there is not ſo much in it as 
People generally Imagine. Indeed, were the Souls of 
Men lodg'd in tranſparent Caſes, that we might read their 
Thoughts z would they communicate what they know, 
vere it the faſhion to diſcourſe Learnedly, it might be 
worth while perhaps to be ſometimes in the Company 
of Great Men : But when it ſhall be counted a piece of 
errant Pedantry, and defect of good Breeding to ſtart 
any Queition of Learning in Company; when every 
Man is as ſhy of his Notions as of a Fairy-treaſure ; and 
makes his Head not a Repoſitory or e ras of Know- 


che edge, but a Grave to Bury it in: A Man may be a con- 
el. ant attendant at the Conclaves of Learned Men all his 
5 Life long, and yet be no more the wiſer for't than a 
e -worm is for dwelling in Libraries; eſpecially when 


us conſider'd what the Prejudices of thoſe they call 
earned Men are, how confuſed are their Notions, and 
what with them paſſes for Learning, namely, ſuch as 
onſiſts in an Hiſtorical Knowledge of Books, in Memo- 
y and Imagination, and not in any clear Intellectual 
ght of things. And therefore to ſpeak ingeniouſly, I 
jon't ſee for my part wherein the great Advantage of 
reat Converſation lies, as the Humours of Men are 
eas'd to order it. Were I to inform my ſelf in Buſi- 

*ls, and the management of Affairs, I would ſooner 


talk 
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talk with a plain illiterate Farmer or Tradeſman, than Ml 
the greateſt Virtuoſo of The Society; and as for Learn. Ml ; 
ing (which is the only thing they are ſuppoſed able to 
Diſcourſe well of) that in point of Civility they de. 
line : So that I find I muſt take refuge at my Study a Ml 
{ laſt, and there redeem the Time that I have lo? among I: 
the Learned. 1 


— 


— 


Of COURAGE. 
A Rifotle in his Morals begins the Doctrine of Vir. 
A tues with Courage; which has found work for ig 
Interpreters to aſſign the Reaſon of his Method. Bur 
methinks, there is no great need they ſhould either Sud) 
or Differ much about ir. For certainly, among all the Vir. 
tues, this will juſtly challenge the Precedency, and is 
the moſt Cardinal and Fundamental part of Morality 
This Virtue is pre-required to the ſuſception of all the 
reſt. For the very entrance into the School of Wiſdon 
and a Virtuous Courſe, is a State of Diſcipline, Difficulty 
and Hardſhip. And therefore tis ſapere aude, a preat 
piece of daring and boldneſs to ſet up for a good Man: 
Eſpecially, if ro the proper Difficulties and Agonies of 1 
Virtuous Engagement, we add thoſe Calamities and 
Straits it oftentimes expoſes us to, through the Malice 
and Folly of the World. So that as Plato writ upon hi: 
School, Aywutrprl& ovdds tofrw. Let none enter here thit 
underſtands not Mathematics, it may be ſet as a Motto up 
on the School of Virtue, Let none enter here that wan 
Courage. „ 
And as tis neceſſarily requiſite to the ſuſception of al 
other Virtues, fo it is their main Swpport, Guardian anl 


Eſtabliſument. Without this, every other Virtue is pte Heco 
car ious, and lies at the Mercy of every croſs Accident 
Without this, let bur a Piſtol be held to the Breaſt, 200 

the ſevereſt Chaſtitywill be frighted into Compliance, ti 

moſt Heroic Friendſhip into Treachery, and the e 
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ent Piety into renunciation of God and Religion. There 
WM is nothing among all the Frailneſſes and Uncertainties of 
WW chis ſublunary World fo tottering and unſtable, as the 
Ml Vertue of a Coward. He has that within him that up- 
Joa Occaſion will infallibly betray every Virtue he has; 
and to ſecure him from Sin, you muſt keep him from 
Temptation. This way the Principle the Devil went 
upon in his encounter with Fob, Do but put forth thy Hand, 
(lays he to God) and touch all that he hath, and he will 
Curſe thee to thy Face, He was right enough in the 
Propoſition, tho miſtaken in the Application. 

Having now ſeen the uſefulneſs of this great Virtue, 
twill be worth while to enquire a little into its Nature. 
And that the rather, becauſe *ris.not only variouſly and 


4 faily Apprehended by the many, but perhaps too con- 
1. N fuſedly and darkly deliver'd even by Moraliſts them- 
is i {et ves. „„ EE 
That which with the Vulgar paſſes for Courage, is 
he 


certainly nothing elle but gy Deſperateneſs or 
Fool-hardineſs ; a Brutiſh ſort of Knight-errantry in 
ſeeking out needleſs Encounters, and running into Dan- 
gers without Fear or Wit; which is ſo far from having 
the fore-mention'd property of Courage, of being a 
Guardian, and Security of our Virtues, that tis in it 
aud elf a Sin. 29 . | TA 

lie But are we like to have a better account of it from 
the Moraliſts ? Why they tell you that it is a Mediocri- 
ty between Fear and Boldneſs: So Ariſtotle in his E- 
thics. But then as for defining what this Mediocrity is 
(wherein the very point of the Buſineſs lies) you are 
as much to ſeek as ever. Ro ts 
ag Others perhaps will tell you, that 'tis a firmneſs of 
and Mind in ſultaining Evils, and undertaking Dangers, Ac- 
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pre Heording to thoſe Two Aſſignal Parts of Courage, Sa- 
dem nere & Aggredi. But what it is thus firmly to ſuſtain 


or undertake an Evil, or what Evils are to be thus ſu- 


aud 
) n | . o ""M- 2 ü 2 
ain d or undertaken, is the main thing which we want 


U 
che 
EU 


are be made acquainted with. 
dell | | In 
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In order therefore to the ſetling the Point in hang, | 
conſider Firſt in general, That Courage has evil of Pair 
for its Object; which in ſome circumſtances is to be 
| Choſen or ſubmitted to. Whence 1 form this general 
Idea of Courage, That tis a firm and peremptory Refoly. 
tion of Mind to chuſe evil of Pain in right Circumſtan- 
ces, or when tis truely Eligible. This Definition I con. 
feſs runs in general Terms, much like one of Ariſts. 
tles; hut I intended it for no other. Only it has this ad. 
vantage above his, that it lays a Foundation for one that 
JJ Cc. 15475 
For tis but here to ſubjoin when an Evil is truly E. 
ligible, and the Idea of Courage will be ſufficiently de. 
terminate and expreſs. Now to make a thing Eligible, 
*tis neceſſary that ſome way or other it appear good; e. 
vil being no way Eligible under its own Formality. And 
to make an evil put on the nature and appearance of good 
two things are neceſſary. 1. That it be a leſſer evil tha 
ſome other; and 24ly, That the chuſing of it be a neceſ. Wh, 
ſary Medium for the preventing of that other. Then, 
9 in no other caſe, is Evil truly Eligible : and conſe. WW 
uently, we ſhall not be miſtaken in the Idea of Courage 
if we define it to be ſuch a firm and conſtant eq4ns, or dil- 
poſition of Mind, whereby a Man is fix'd and deter mind 
never to dread any evil, to far as to decline it when the 
chuſing it is the only Remedy againſt a greater, Aud 
this is moſt eminently ſignalized in the caſe of Martyr. 
dom, when a Man ſubmits to the greateſt evils of Pain, td 
* avoid that much greater one of Sin, This is the ver) 
1 Summity and Perfection of Courage, that which an Har 
of, nibal or a Scipio could never equal in all their Gallant! 
and Feats of War: And dare venture to pronounce, 
That he that would rather Dye, or part with any world 
Intereſt than commit a Sin, can never be a Coward. 
And here l cannot but take notice of a falſe notion 0 
Honour and Courage, whereby the World has been ge 
nerally abuſed; eſpecially thoſe Men that make the big 


eſt pretentions to both. According to theſe Mens wa 
| ures 
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(ares of things, tis ſufficient reaſon to poſt a Man up 
ſor a Coward if he refuſe a Duel; and to merit a Badge 
of Honour from the Herald's Office, if he accept it. 
Theſe Men would be ready to laugh at me, I know, as a 
lover of Paradoxes, ſhould I tell them that their Cha- 
caſters muſt be quite tranſpoſed to make them true. 
And yet I cannot help ir; fo it falls out, that he who 
declines the Duel, is indeed the Man of Honour and 
Courage; and he who accepts it is the Coward. For 
he who declines it deſpiſes the obloquy and {corn of the 
World, that he may approve himſelf to God and his own 
Conicience, would rather be pointed and hiſs'd at, then 
be Damn'd ; and ſo chuſes a leſſer evil to avoid a great- 
er. But he that accepts the Duel, ſo dreads the loſs of 
Iris Credit among thole whole good Opinion is of no 
Value, that to avoid it, he chules to incur Sin and Dam- 
vation; and To chules a greater evil to avoid a leſs. And 
if this be Courage, we mult ſtrike it out of the Cata- 
Jogue of the Virtues ; for nothing is ſo, that is not un- 
der the direction of Prudence; much leſs what is downs 
richt Folly, and the very exalratio» of Madnels. 


Of SERIOUSNESS. 
Ilnce I began to conſider fo far as to make Refleions 
2 upon my ſelf, the moſt early and prevailing Diſpo— 
tion which I obſerv©d, was an Inclination to Scrieuſneſs: 
ind ſince I conſider'd the Nature of Things, and the 
ircumſtances of human Life, I found I had reaſon to 
aank the kind influence of my Birth for making that 
ny Temper, which otherwiſe I muit have been at more 
oft to acquire. | 


ror thoè it be generally reckon'd only as a Semi- Virtue, 


. — p 


n 0014 by ſome as no Virtue at all; yet certainly rothing is of 
6” Wreater advantage both as to Intellectual and Moral At- 
> wments, than to be of a ſerious, compos'd and reccls 
er gected Spirit. If it be not it ſelf a Virtve, tis ar leaſt the Soil 
[4 3 5 wherein 


with lang 


to Pray, fo is it in vain for him to Sach. 
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wherein it naturally grows, and the moſt viſible Mark 
whereby to know thoſe that have it. This is that where. 
by a Man is chiefly diſtinguiſh'd from a Child, and 1 
Wiſe Man from a Fool. For (as the Son of Syrac obſerves) 


a Man may be known by his lool, and one that has under. 
ſtanding by his Countenance when thou meet*ſt him, Eccleſ. 


19. And again ſpeaking of Levity and diſſoluteneſs of 
Behaviour. A Mans attire, exceſs of lauohter and pait 
ſhew what he is; that is, it ſhews he is none of the I/. 
ſeſt. And that this was his true meaning, we may be 
aſſured from another Character of his, where he expreſ. 
ly makes the ſigns of Wiſdom and Folly to conſiſt in 
theſe two Properties (viz.) That a Foel lifts up his Voice 
ghter, but a Wiſe man does ſcarce ſmile 4 littly, 


. c 


There is indeed a near Relation between Seriouſnels 


and Wiſdom, and one is the moſt excellent Friend to 
the other. A Man of a ſerious, ſedate, and conſiderate 
Temper, as he is always in a ready diſpoſition for Me. 


ditation (the beſt improvement both of Knowledg and 
Manners) ſo he Thinks without diſturbance, enters not 


upon another Notion till he is Maſter of the Firit ; and 


ſo makes clean work of it. Whereas a Man of a look: 
volatile and ſhatter'd Humour, thinks only by Fits and 
Starts, now and then in a Morning Interval, when the 
ſerious Mood comes upon him; and even then too, let 
but the leaſt trifle croſs his way, and his deſultoricus 
Fancy preſently takes the Scent, leaves the unfiniſi' 
and half-mangled Notion, and skips away in purſuit of 
the new Game. So that altho' he Conceives often, yet by 
ſome Chance or other he always miſcarries; and the 
Iſſues prove Abortive. ane | 

Indeed nothing excellent can be done without Seri 
ouſneſs, and he that courts Wiſdom muſt be in ern}; 


St. James, Chap. 1. 7. aſſures us, that "ris to no pur pots 
fora wavering and unſtable Man to Pray, becauſe he (hall 


be ſure not to fpeed. And as 'tis in vaiti for tuch a on 
For a Man do 
pretend 
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pretend to work out a neat Scheme of Thoughts with 
a maggotty unſettled Head, is as ridiculous and non- 
ſenſfical, as to think to write freight in a jumbling Coach, 
or to draw an exact Picture with a Palſie Hand. No, he that 
will hit what he aims at, muſt have a ſteddy Hand, as well 
as a quick Eye; and he that will Think to any purpoſe, 
muſt have fix'dneſs and compoſedneſs of Humour, as 
well as {martneſs of Parts. I > 

And accordingly we find, that thoſe among the Phi- 
lolophic Sects, that profeſs'd more than ordinary Emi- 
nency in Wiſdom or Virtue, aſſumed allo a peculiar 
gravity of Habit, and folemnity of Behaviour; and 
the moſt ſacred and myſterious Rites of Religion were 
ufually perform'd with ſdexce; and that not only for 
Decency, but for Advantage. Thus the Italians, with 
eß che Gravity of their Behaviour, are alſo remarkable 
to tor their more than ordinary Politeneſs and Ingenuity, 
are Bl eſpecially for Poetry, Muſick, and Painting, things 
le. which depend not oniy upon ſtrength of Imaginati- 
nd on, but require alſo great juſtneſs of Thought, and 
0: WFexactneſs of Judgment. And 'tis a known oblervati- 
jon of "Ariſtorle's, concerning Melancholy, that it fur- 
|, WM thers Contemplation, and makes great Wits, Thus 
nd BN again, the Diſcipline of Silence was a conſiderable part of 
the Pythogoric Inſtitution ; And we have it ſtoried of our 
let I Bleſſed Lord himſelf, who was the Hiſdom of his Father, 
0U5 chat he never Lang hoid. Sg 
0 hut becauſe a ſole mu Deportment may ſometimes 


oh diſguiſe an unthinking Mind, and Grave in ſome Men's 
by Dictionaries, fignifies the {fame as D, I ſhall put the 
ne Character a little more home, and define more cloſely 
i: wierein the true Idea of Seriouſneſs conſiſts; or what 


"Wi i to be in good earneſt, a ſeriors Alan. N 

"i And Firſt, I ſhall remove ir from the neighbourhood 
of thoſe Things, which by their ſymbolizing with ic 

in outward appearance, prove oftentimes the occafie 

on of 5 0 and Confuſion, It does not therefore 

onſiit in the Moroſity of a G, nor in the Severicy 

G7 * „ eri y of 
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an Aſcetic, nor in the Demureneſs of a Freciſian, not 
in the Deadneſs and Sullenneſs of a Quaker, vor in the 
ſolemn Mien of an Italian, nor in the flow Pace of: 
Spaniard : Tis neither in a drooping Head, nor a mor. 
tify'd Face, nor a Primitive Beard. _ 

Tis ſomething very different, and much more Excel. 
lent than all this, that muſt make up a ſerious Man. 
And I believe I ſhall not miſrepreſent him, if I ay, 
he is one that duly and impartially weighs the moment 
of Things, ſo as neither to value Trifles, nor deſpil 
Things really Excellent: That dwells much at hon, 
and ſtudies to know himſelf as well as Books or Men: 
© That conſiders why he came into the World, hoy 
great his buſineſs, and how ſhort his flay in it, hoy 
© uncertain *ris when he ſhall leave it; and whether 
© Sinner ſhall then betake himſelf, when both Heava 
© and Earth ſhall fly from the Prefence of the Judg 
„Rev. 20. That conſiders God as always preſent, an 
< the Folly of doing what mult be repented of, and d 
going to Hell when a man may go to Heaven. In on 
word, That knows how to di:'inguiſh between a Mo. 
ment and Eternity. OT 2 
This is to be truly ſerions; and however the Pretender 
to gaiety and lightlomenels of Humour may miſcall and 
ridicule it by the Names of Melancholy, Dullneſs and 
Stupidity, &c. He that is thus affected cannot mils df 
being Wiſe and Good here, and Happy hereafter. And 
then 'twill be his turn to Læugh, when the others ſhal 
Mourn and Weep. | 5 | 


ee a 


— 
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Of the flightneſs of all Secular, and the Important 
= of minding our Eternal Intereſt. 


I Dleneſs and Impertinence, a doing of nothing, ord 

not hing to the purpoſe, are always ſigns of a vain, 
looſe, and inconliderace Spirir';, but they are never 
more ſo, than where there is ſomeè very momencous and 


weight) 
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{ame at the Bar, when he's to plead for his Life, he 
would certainly be thought a mere Changeling or Mad- 
man. FED 


the generality of men live at random, without any aim 
or deſign at all; and thoſe that propoſe ſome Ends, ſel- 


dom take up with any that are Important and Material; 


or if they do, they ſeldom proportion their Care to 


the eight of Things, but are ſerious in Trifles, and tri- 


fing in things Serious: I fay, beſides all this, there is 
nothing relating purely to this World that can deſerve 
the Name of Buſineſs, or be worth the ſerious Thoughts 
of him who has an immortal Soul; and a Salvation to 


work out with fear and trembling. The greateſt ſecular 


Affairs and Intereſt, are but Specious Trifles ;, and all 


our Deſigns and Employments about 'em Excentrical 


Motions, and Solemn Impertinencies. 
And yet this is made the Center of all our Studies 
nd Endeavours; the great Bent of the World points 


this way: Hence are taken the Meaſures of Wiſdom 


and Prudence; and Religion it ſelf is forced to truckle 


o worldly Policy. Whereas in the mean time, there 


San Affair of grand Importance, and wherein all Man- 
ind are deeply concern*d; and ſuch as really deſerves 
all that Care and Solicitude which we laviſh away upon 
other Things, and infinitely more (tho? perhaps ir might 
be ſecured with /e/s) and yet this is the Thing which by 
Many is utterly neglefed, by the Moſt is leaſt cared for; 
and by, None iufſicienily regarded, So that conſidering 
he general Practice of the World, I think there are ve- 
Ty few in it to whom that will nor be a very proper and 


Ironable Admonition, which our Bleſſed Lord gave to 


bis folicitous and everbuſie Diſeiple, Alartha, Martha, 
| K . 8 thou 


weighty Buſineſs to be done. The Man that Sleeps 
I away his happy Ketirements, or with the Roman Empe- 
W cor, ſpends them in killing Flies, betrays a great deal 

of Weakneſs and Incogitancy; but ſhould he do the 


And yet this I fear will prove the Caſe of the moſt of 
thoſe who ſtile themſelves Rational. For beſides that, 
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theu art care ful and troubled about many Things, but ont 
Thing is needſul. | 5 
"| To Cure therefore (if poſſible) this great Folly, Ius 
have two Propoſitions to offer; Firſt, That no lnterek 
relating purely to this preſent World, is of any greuß u 
Moment or Concern to Man, Secondly, "1 hat to lM 
very careful of our final Intereſt, and to make ſure too. 
our ſelves a happy Eternity, is indeed a Thing of val 
Moment and Importance. Dee. 
The firſt of theſe I know, will ſeem very ſtrange ani bo 
paradoxical to one that takes a Proſpect of Maukind pa 
and Conte mplates the great {tir and hurry of the Word. 
the Plottings of Stateſmen, the Emulations of Court. Her. 
ers, and th: Ambition of Princes; how buſie Men au 
in their ſeveral Concerns; what variety of Deſigns aue 
on Foot; with what trembling Eagernels they are pro: wh 
ſecured, and what Grief attends our DifappointmentsW-* 
Sure after ſuch a Scene as this, one would be rempredifiſ-® 
Think, that there muſt be ſomechiug very conſider able i 
Human Life, and that Men had 1-rable Intereſts hereat 
ſtake, it being a Reproach to Human Nature, that thi 
World ſhould 10 generally Combine to make tuch a d abo 
about Nothing. Ong By - 
But yet, that this is their Fully; Not to inſiſt upat 
that univerial Vanity which the Wile and great Trie 
of the World has charged upon it, that Hope deferl 
makes the Heart fick, Prov. 13. aud yet Fruition dot 
not Cure it: That we are dilappointed in our Enjoy“ 
ments as well as in our Loſſes; and yet that tis ou 
hard Fate, to Weep at the Funeral of our depaitt 
Pleaſures, tho' we were little the Happier for the 
when we had them; Thar our greateſt Pleaſures at 
moſt Tranſient; and great Mirth always ends! 
Heavinets and Demiflion of Spirit; That the moi 0M 
we Love and Enjoy, the more we venture, and pf” 
our ſelves further within the reach of Fortune; 1 al 
the gteateſt Men are not always the moit contented 4 
and that they who are molt euvy'd by others, * | 
8 . 8 | „„ 
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© themſelves more fit for their Pity: Not to inſiſt J 
ſay on theſe, or the like Conſiderations, I ſhall fix only 
upon one; whereby I think 'twill plainly appear, 
That there can be no Intereſt relating purely to this 
World, that is of any great Moment or Concern to 
Man. And that is, the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 


our Abode here. | 


red toa Shadow, Now beſides that the reſemblance 
holds in many conſiderable Reſpects, as in that it is 


Never it paſſes it leaves no Track behind it; in that it 
ems to be ſomething when indeed it is nothing; and 


chat 'ris always altering, and ends on a ſuddain; and 
oben at its full Height and Prime, is often neareſt to 


MPeclenſ7on, as a Shadow is to diſappear when at full 
Length. There is yet another Inſtance of Reſemblance, 


pole, The Shadow can continue no longer at the 
tmoſt, than the Light of the Sun keeps its Reſidence 


of Time; bur it may fall much ſhort of that Period 
by the interpoſition of a Cloud; and when that may 
be, is as uncertain as the Weather ;, and depends upon 
i Thouſand Accidents. 3 = 
And thus 'tis with our Lives, No Man can lengthen 
ur his Days beyond that natural Term which is ſet 
im by the Temperament of the firſt Qzalities; which yet 
re of ſuch jarring and unſociable Natures, that they 
ar dwell long together in a Vital Amity. But then 
ompais, depends upon ſo many hidden Cauſes, and 
mol wan) little Accidents, that it may be reckon'd among 
ee greatelt of Uncertainties. So that there is nothing 
Th a Human Life fo frail and uncertain, as Life it ſelf. 
red Sonſideration ſufficient to depretiate and vilifie all 
thut Entertainments and Intereſts of the Animal Life; 
Hell _ K 4 TEES and 


The Life of Man in the Book of Wiſdom, is compa- 


partly Life and partly Death, as the other is partly 
Light and partly Darkneſs ; in that like a Shadow, where- 


which has a more particular aptneſs to our preſent Pur- 


above the Horizontal Line, which is but a little Portion 


Wow far, and how many ways he may fall ſhorr of that 
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and to call off our Care from the Objects of ſecular 
Happinels, tho' there were no other Vanity in them, 
For were they never ſo good and ſolid in themſelves, yet 
the Foundation on which they ſtand is ſo Weak and Rot. 
ten, that 'tis dangerous leaning hard upon them. They 
would be even upon this ſuppoſition, like Nebuchadnez: 
Zar Statue, made up indeed of rich Metal, but found. 
ed upon feet of Clay. And upon this account they are 
to be eſteem'd as Vile and Contemptible as they are 
Ruinous, 1 N | 
This is a Conſideration indeed that has but little ef. 
fect in the World, and the Reaſon is becauſe few give 
any ſerious Heed and Attention to it. They know i: 
indeed Habituallß, and mult confeſs it if put to the 
Queſtion, but it lies Dormant in 'em, and they ſeldom 
Actually attend to it. And therefore tis that the Voice 
bids the Prophet IJſaiah, Cry and Proclaim it aloud, that 
ail Fleſh is Graſs, and all the Goodlineſs thereof as th: 
Flower of the Field, He is bid to cry aloud, thereby in. 
timating oth the izportance of the Thing, and the gene. 
ral Srzpidiry of Men in not conſidering it. 


* — 


But if Men would but often and leriouſly Meditate 
upon the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of Life, I perſwade 
my ſelf they would nor ſet their Hearts much upon any 
Thing in it, but would look upon all its Pleatures, Ho- 
nours and Profits, with the lame Indifferency that the 
haſty Traveller does upon the ſpecious Fields and Mes- 
dows which he paſſes by. For ro what purpole | pray, 
ſhould Man who holds his Tenement here by ſuch a ſhort 
and unitable Tenare, that can't Live long, and may Dye 
preſently, be ſo Buſie and Thoughtful about worldly 
Concerns? The ancient Patriarchs, tho' their Span was 
To very much longer than ours, thought it hardly worth 
While to Build Houſes, but contented themſelves to 
grow gray in Texts; and what do we mean, who in 
Compariton to chem are but Egiuecs: people for a Dy, 
by plunging our ſelves ſo deeply into Care and Tune 
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Is there any Thing among the Actions of either Brutes 
or Mad-men, ſo filly and irrational as this? ; 
But to be a little particular, to what purpoſe ſhould. 
Man who walketh in a vain Shadow diſquiet himſelf alſo 
I thus in vin, and be ſo greedy in heaping up Riches 
when he can't tell who ſhall gather them? To what pur- 
poſe ſhould a Man trouble both the World's and his 
own Reſt to make himſelf great? For beſides the emp- 
tineſs of the Thing, the Play will quickly be done, 
and the Actors mult all retire into a ſtate of Equality, 
and then it matters not who Perfonated the Emperor, or 
who the dave. To what purpoſe ſhould a Man be ve- 
Wy earneſt in the purſuit of Fame? He mult ſhortly. 
ye, and fo mult thoſe too who admire him. Nay I could 
| 2imolt ſay, to what purpole ſhould a Man lay himſelf 
ot upon Study, and Drudge lo laboriouſly in the Mines 
of Learning? He's no ſooner a little wiſer than his 
'WBbrethren, bur Death thinks him 7ipe for his Sickle, and 
„bor ought we know, after all his Pains and Induſtry, 
in the next World an Ideot or a Mechanic will be as 
frward as he. To what purpoſe, laſtly, does a Ty- 
e rant oppreſs his People, tranſgrets thoſe Bounds which 
WW nic Nature has fet him, inyade his Neighbour's Coun- 
tries, deprive the Innocent and Peaceable of their Li- 
berty, ſack Cities, plunder Provinces, depopulate King- 
doms, and almolt pur the Foundations of the Earth 
out of Courſe; to what purpole is all this? Thou Fool, 
lays our Bleſſed Saviour, this Night thy Soul ſhall be re- 
quirea of thee; and then whoſe ſhall thoſe Thins be which . 
tu haſt provided? N | | 
There is certainly nothing in all Nite fo ſtrange and 
unaccountable as the Actions of ſome Men. They jee, as 
the Plalmiſt ſpeaks, that wiſe Men aiſo Dye end Periſh 
to Wiopether as well as the Jonorant and Fooliſh, and leave their 
WWiches for others, aud yet they think (at leaſt Act as if 
bey did) chat their Houſes ſhall continue for ever, and 
Mat their awelling Places ſhall endure from one Generation 
b 2ncther, and call let. Lands: after their own Names. 


This 
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[ 138] 
This they think is their Miſdom, but the Pfalmiſt al. 
fures them tis their Fooliſhneſs, and ſuch a Fooliſhnek 


too as makes them comparable to the Beaſts that periſh 


however their Poſterity (who ſhould be Wiſer) may 
praiſe their ſaying. And certainly the Learned Apoltl, 


was of the fame Mind, when from this Principle, Th, 
time is ſhort, he deduces the very ſame Concluſion we 


have hitherto pleaded for, that we ſhould be very In. 
different and Unconcern'd about any worldly Good or 
Evil, That they that have Wives ſhould be as tho“ they hal 
none; and they that Weep as tho" they Wept not; they tha 
Rejoyce as tho they Rejoyced not; they that Buy as thi 
they Poſſeſt not; and they that uſe this World as not abuſny 
it, for the Faſhion of this World paſſes away. It does {o, 
and for that Reaton there is nothing in this Life to be 
very much Zov'd, or very much Fear'd; eſpecially if 
we conſider what a grand Intereſt we have all of us a 


Stake in the other World. For as tis with the S Hering, 


io is it with the Enjoyments of this preſent Time, they 
are neither of them worthy to be compared with the Gl. 
iy that hall be revealed. 1 . 

We have ſeen how frivolous and unconcerning the 


gteateſt Affairs of this World are, how unworthy to 


be made the Objects of our Solicitude, much more to 
be the Buſineſs of our Lives; we have weigh'd them 
in the Ballance, and they are found wanting. But Man 
is a Creature of brisk and active Faculties, and is there 
no Employment for him? Yes, As God has furniſh'd 


him with Powers, ſo alfo has he aſſign'd him a Work; 
and {uch a one too as is to be perform'd with Fear and 


Trembling. There is a good Fight to be Fought, ther 
is a whole Body of Sin co be deſtroy'd, there are Pall: 
ons ro be mortify'd, Habits to be unlearnt, Aﬀections 
to be purify'd, Virtues and Holy Diſpoßtions to be ac- 
quired, Acts of Virtue to be oppoſed againſt Acts ol 


Sin, and Habits againſt Habits : In a word, there 151 


Heaven to be obtain'd, and a Hell to be avoided, This 
indeed is a great Work, and of great Concernment to 


bs 
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be done, and ſuch as calls for our principal, (I could al- 


WW moſt. fay our whole) Care and Diligence. The great 
Leceſſicy of which, for more DiſtinGineſs ſake, I ſhall 
WH cepretent in a few Conſiderations. 5 

And Firſt, it highly concerns us to be very careful 


concerning our final Intereſt, becauſe of the vaſt, the 


WE infivice Moment of the Thing. For certainly it can be 
do leſs, whether a Man ſhall be Damr'd or Saved, eter- 
nally Happy, or eternally Miſerable. No Man certainly 
that thinks at all, can think this an indifferent Matter; 


. 
5 

or if he does, he will one Day be ſadly convinc'd of 
che contrary, when he ſhall Curſe the Day of his Birth, 

0 


and with for the Mercy of Annihilation. The loweſt 
Conception we can frame of the Condition of theDamn'd, 
"WH is an utter Excluſion from the Beatific Preſence of God. 
And tho' the Non-enjoyment of this be no great Pu- 
niſnment to ſenſual men in this State and Region of 
Exile; who perhaps would be content that God ſhould 
keep Heaven to himſelf, fo he would let them have the 
free uſe of the Earth; yet hereafter, when the Powers 
of their Souls ſhall be awaken'd to their full Vigour and 


„ Adtivity, when they ſhall have a lively and thorough 
"WW Apprehenſion of true Happineſs, and of the infinite 
"WW B:autics of che Supreme Good, there will ariſe ſuch a 
ug vehement 7577/2, ſuch an incenſe Longing in the Soul, as 
"Wl vill infinitely exceed the moſt exalted Languiſhments of 
Lede, the higheſt Droughts of a Fever, The Soul will 


then point to the Center of Happineſs with her full Bent 
and Ferticity, which yet ſhe ſhall find utterly out of her 
Reach; and ſo full of Deſire, and full of Deſpair, ſhe 
mall Lament both her Folly and her Miſery to Eternal 
Ages. And who is able to dwell even with theſe Ever- 
lating Purnings? 1 | 
Bur Secondly, As an Argument for our great Care, 


Upon teveral Accounts. 1. Becauſe our Redemption by 
Chrlit is not our immediate and actual diſcharge from 


—— 


we may conſider, That as the Intereſt is great, fo a more 
nan ordinary Care is neceflary to ſecure it. And that 


Sin, 
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Sin, (as ſome who are for an eaſie Chriſtianity ſeem ts Ml 
conceive of it) but only an inſtating us, into a Capacity 
of Pardon and Reconciliation, which is to be 2⁴ Ml * 
obtain'd by the Performance of Conditions > without b 
which we ſhall be ſo far from being the better for what Il * 
has been done and ſuffer*d for us, that our Condemna. h 
tion will be ſo much the Heavier, for neglecting to f. Ml * 
niſh ſo great Salvation. Finiſh it I mean by fulfilling the u 
Conditions upon which it depends. So that the greateſt Ml C 
care and concern is now neceſſary, not only that we may 
be the better for what our Redeemer has done for us, Ml © 
but that we may not be the worſe, | 


2. Becauſe the Conditions of our Salvation, tho' tem. il © 
-per'd with much Mercy and Accommodation to Human be 
Infirmity, are yet ſo difficult, as to engage us to put ne 
forth our whole Might to the Work. A great part of M 
Chriſtianity is very harſh to Fleſh and 3lood ; however Nef 
to the Habituated Diſcipline, Chriſi's Yoke may be eaſe, ME 
and his Burden light. And accordingly, the Path that T-. 
leads to Life is call'd narrow; and the Gate (tho* open*d N. 
by our Saviour) is yet ſo ſtrait, that we are bid to ſtrive {MP* 

to Enter in at it. And the Righteous ſcarcely are ſav'd. 
Again, becauſe there is a ſtrong Confederacy againſt us kn 
8 among the Powers of Darknels. We have a very po- 
[ tent and malicious Enemy, who envies Man ſhould ar- Nef 
| rive to thoſe happy Manſions from whence himſelf by tis 
Tranſgreſſion fell; And accordingly, there is a great W”” 
Woe pronounc'd by the Angel againſt the Inhabitants of“ 
the Earth, becauſe the Devil is come down among them, .: 
; having great Wrath. And this is made by the Apolile W* 
himſelf an Argument for more than ordinary Care and re 
Circumſpection : Be ſober, ſays he, be vigilant, becauſi 
eur Adverſary the Devil, walks about as a. rearing ade 
Lion, ſeekins whom he may devour. 7 0p 
Again, Becaule we have but a little Time for this our Id 
4 our great Work; and that too very precarious and un— 4 
| certain. Our Glaſs holds but very little Sand, thy? *rwere e 
to be all ſpent, and drawn out in the Ranging. But Pe 
there are allo ſeveral accidental Impediments that may 
$H* 
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intercept its Paſſage : And therefore as this was alledg'd 
as an Argument for Indifferency about the Things of 
this World, ſo for the fame treaſon, it concerns us to 
be eminently careful, in the grand Buſineſs of the Next. 
He that duly conſiders how many perſons Dye ſuddenly, 
how many more may, and that none can Engage for it 


that he himſelf ſhall not, muſt needs confeſs himſelf ex- 


tremely concern'd to improve this ſhort, this ancertain 
Opportunity, this only Time of Probation ; and to 


work with all his Might while tis Day, before the Night 


come, when no Man can Work. 


Laſtly, It concerns us to uſe a more than ordinary 


Care and Diligence in ſecuring this our. great Inrereſt ; 


Meaſures of Qualification; and how much Trimming 


we ſhail be forgiven, yet there is a great Latitude in Re- 
pentance ; and what Degree in ſome Caſes will be avail- 


know the full heinouſneſs of our Sins, nor how far God 


2 of Sorrow and Amendment he will be appeas'd. And 
b tis moſt certain there is a mighty difference. To /- 


of Ne the thoughts of thy Heart may be forgiven thee, Acts. 
m. 22. And ſome are ſaid to be ſav'd with fear, and as 
ile MW were pull'd out of the fire, And we know what the 


ind Npreat Apoſtle has ſaid, I know nothing by my ſelf, yet 1 


n not thereby juſtify'd. All which argues a great Lati- 


ow to ſtate the matter exa#ly we don't always know; 
nd therefore as far as we are able, ſhould be ſure to 
o enough; for we may eaſily do roo little; and can 
ever do too much in 2 Matter of ſuch high Impor- 
ance, 5 


From 


becauſe after all our Care and Vigilancy, all our Strict- 
neſſes and Severities, we don't know the juſt and preciſe 


of our Lamps is requiſite, to fit em for the Sanctuary of 
God, For tho' we are well aſſured in general, from the 
Terms of the Evangelical Covenant, that if we Repent 
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able, is a Secret God has kept to himſelf. For we don't 


was provoked by *em; nor conſequently, by what degrees 


at n Magus t was almoſt a deſperate Cafe : If peradven- 


ins {ode and Variety, even in neceſſary Preparation; and 
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From all which I conclude, Firſt, That thoſe why 
withdraw themſelves (as far as is conſiſtent with Chari. 
ty and the proſecution of the Public Good) from the 
noiſe, hurry and buſineſs of the World, that they may 
apply themſelves more ſerenely and entirely to a Life of 
Devotion and Religion, and more freely and undiſtract. 
 edly Attend upon the grand Concern of another World, 

act very wiſely and prudently. For this is Wiſdom, to 
take a right Eſtimate of Things ; to proportion our 
Care to their Value; and to mind that moſt, which is 
moſt concerning. This is what the Apoſtle commend, 
to lay aſide every weight, that we may be the ſurer to win 
the great Prize, and ſo to run as to obtain. This laſtly, i 
the very Part which Mary choſe ; and which our Lord 
aſſures us ſhall zever be taken away from her. 

Again I conclude, That all thoſe who are either whol. 
ly negligent of this their grand Intereſt, or that do not 
principally regard it; and as our Saviour ſpeaks, in the 
firit place ſeek the Kingdom of God; that are more intent 
upon this World than the next; that will venture to 
play the K nave for a little Preferment; that make ule of 
Religion as an Inſtrument for ſecular Deſigns: In on? 
word, That in any kind forfeit their great Intereſt in 
the other World, for a little in this, are the greateli 
Fools in Nature. This Meaſure I confeſs, will take in 1 
great many; and {ome perhaps, who would think it 1 
great Affront to be reckon'd of the Number. But i 

can't be helpéd, the Charge is moſt unqueſtionad) 
True; and they themſelves; however conceited e 
their Wit and Parts now, will once be of the fame Op. 
nion, when they ſhall ſay, We Fools thought his Liſt 

Dee, Fs 8 

God grant we may all ſo number our Days, andi 
compare our two Intereſts, as to apply our Hearts ' 
greater Wiſdom, Er, eve 
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A Metaphyſical Eſſay towards the Demonſtration 
of a God, from the Steddy and Immutable Na- 
ture of Truth, i 


; SECT L 
| FG difficult a thing tis to demonſtrate a God by any new 3 
adm; and bow far the preſent Eſſay may pretenaro 
do fo. 
( 


1. IT has been the curious Employment of ſo many 


. and ſo excellent Pens to demonſt rate the Exiſtence 5 
of a God; and this they have done with ſuch variety of | 
Argument, Moral, Phyſical and Metaphyſical, that how- 3 
merer eaſie it may be to contrive new Poſtures, and Ring 9 
to other Changes upon the ſame Bells, 'tis yet almoſt as L; 
of {Wl difficult to find out an Argument for the Proof of a God | 
chat has not been uſed already, as to reſiſt the Cogency { 
of thoſe that have. So that here, if any where, that of 1 
elt lomom is more than ordinarily verify'd, The thing that I 
2% been it is that which ſhall be; and that which is done, i 4 
tat which ſhall be done; and there is no new thing under o 
ne San, Eccleſ. 1. 9. | 3 fl 
biel 2+ The neweit indeed that has of late Years appear'd 9 
of Mito the World, is that of the celebrated De/-Cartes, ta- . 
dk ken from the Idea of God, conſider'd both abſolutely | 
Lie> its ſelf, as including all kinds and degrees of Perfe- i 
(tion; and conſequently, Exiſtence; and as 'tis ſubject- 1 
added in che Mind of Man, which (as he contends) could 1 
5 ever have had ſuch an Idea, were there not ſomething | 
yhich had all that Perfection in it Formally or Eminent- | 
ly, which is in the Idea ovjeitively, . ; Y 


3. Now tho' this Procedure of his be extraordinarily 
Me- ne and Subtile, and ſuch as (to the firit part at leaſt) 
3 | 
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will appear no.Jeſs ſtrong and concluding to any capable 
and indifferent Perſon, that conſiders it as ris managed 
at large by its ingenious Author, yet this was not a Ng: 
tion (at leaſt as ro the former part) wholely new, but 
only revived, with ſome Improvement, by him. For 
Aquinas had before touch'd upon the firſt part of this 
Argument, under this Queſtion, Urrum Deum eſſe (i 
per fe notum, tho' for the Reatons there ſpecify'd, 0 
thought it not to he concluſive, The ſame Argument 
we find alſo touch'd upon by the ſubtile Doctor Dan 
Scots, in his Conſideration of the fame Queſtion, Lib i. 
Diſtinft. 2. Qu. 2. 5 1 
4. I {peak not this to diminiſh one Ray from the Glan 
of that incomparable Speculatiſt; that which 1 remark 
here, is not the Barrenneſs of his Invention, but that of 
the eæhauſted Subject. The Matter had been ſqueezed 
before al moſt to the laſt Drop; and his only Fault was, 
that he was not Born ſooner, Which might be a ſuffici- 
ent Apology, if this Procedure of mine prove not er- 
tirely New and Unblomn upon. Whether it be or no, 
ris not poſſible (without examining all the Books in the 
World) abſolutely to determine. This much I be. 
lieve I may venture to ſay, That 'tis no where univer- 
fally receiv'd, nor by any that I know of, induſtriouly 
and profeſſedly managed And that Laſtly, *Tis as New 
as the Matter will now afford; and conſequently, as aiy 
Man in Reaton ought to expect. 5 


b — — — 


on 1 8 K. 1 
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The varivuss Acceptatiens of Truth; and which that 16, which 


is made the g. ound of the preſent Demonſtration; 2 


1. LIuving undertaken to demonſtrate the Exiſtenceſi n 
55 of God from the ſteddy and immutable Nature 

of Truth, I am hrit to diltinguith the Equivecalneſs 0 7 
Latitude of the Word, and then to point out to ty 


4 


geterminate Part, which I intend for the Ground of my 
Demonſtration. 


Object, and Truth of the Subjeck. Both of theſe again, 


may be underſtood either that Tranſcendental Verity, 
which is convertible with Ens, and runs through the 
whole Circle of Being, whereby every Thing is really 
what it is; which is Simple Truth. Or elle, certain Re- 
ations and Habicudes of Things one towards another, 
whether Affir matively or Negatively : ö which is Cone- 
plex Truth. | 
3. And fo again, by Truth of the Subject may be un 
derſtood either a due Conformity between the Under- 


landing and the Object, when I compound hat is com- 


u. ruth. Or elſe a due Conformity between the Words 
0, nd the Underſtanding, when 1 ſpeak as ! chink; which 
he s Moral Truth or Veracity. 


4. Now the Truth, upon whoſe immutable Nature i 
duild the Demonſtration of a God, is not that of the 
jet, but that of the Object. Nor that neither accord- 
ns to its ſumple and tranſcendental Acceptation, but as 


Things one towards another by way of Affirmation and 
ee i hen is Truth of the Mien nn 


— — — 


SECT. Ut, 


ich 
at there are ſuch Relations and Habitides of Things 
towards one another; and that they are Sreddy and Im. 
mut able. 


AT Things are here ifferred; Firſt, That there . 
are Relations and. Habitudes af Things to- 
wards 


2. The moſt general Partition of Truth, is into T; -mb | 
if the Thing, and Truth of the Underſtanding ; or (ac- 
cording to the Language of the Schools) Truth of the 


have 7 double ſubdiviſt ion. For by Truth of the Object, 


dounded, and divide what i is divided ; which is Logical | 


ſignifies certain immutable Relations and Habitudes of 
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Predicates; and the like. 


[ 146 } N 
wards one another : And 2505 That they are Steddy and 
Immutable. Firſt, I ſay, there are certain Relations and 
Habitug-s betwixt Thing and Thing. Thus there is ; 
certain Habitude between ſome Premiſes, and ſome Con. 
cluſions; for any Thing will not follow from any Thing 


between ſome Objects and ſome Faculties; between ſome 
Ends and ſome Means; between ſome Subjecte, and ſome | 


2. This is as true, as that there is any ſuch thing az 
Truth, For Truth is nothing elſe, but the Compoſition 


or Diviſion of Idea's, according to their reſpective Ha. 
bitudes and Relations. And without Truth, there can 


be no ſuch Thing as XAowledge ; for Knowledge-is Truth 
of the Subfect: *Tis a Man's thinking of Things as they 
are; and that ſuppoſes Truth of the Object. Which 
wholoever denies, contradicts himſelf, and eſtabliſhes 


the Propoſition which he deſign'd to overthrow ; and 
conſequently, univerſal dcepticiſm is the very extremity 


of Nonſenſe and Inconſiſtency. 


3. And as there are certain Habitudes and Relations 
between Things; ſo 29, ſome of them are Steddy and 
Immutable, that never were made by any Underſtanding 
or Will, nor can ever be anmade or null'd by them; but 


have a fixt and unalterable 945, from Everlaſting to 


Everlaſting. And conſequently, there are not only 


Truths, but Eternal Truths. 


4. As firſt in general, Tis a Propoſition of neceſſary 
and Eternal Truth, That there muſt be ever ſuch a thing 
as Truth ; or that ſomething muſt be True; for let it be 
affirm'd or denyed, Truth thruſts in upon us either way: 
And fo 2ly, There are many particular Propoſitions of 
eternal and unchangeable Verity; as in Logic, That the 
Caule is always before the Effect in order of Nature; il 
Phyſics, That all local motion is by Succeſſion; in Met 


phij ſics, That nothing can be, and not be, at once; in 


Mathematics, That all right Angles are equal; that thole 
Lines which are parallel co the tame Right Line, are al. 


10 parallel to each other, &c. Thele and ſuch like are 


ſtanding 


F 


7 1. 
ſtanding and irrepealable Truths, ſuch as have no preca- 
rious Exiſtence, or arbitrarious Dependance upon an 


Will or Underſtanding whatſoever ; and ſuch as all In- 


tellectual Operations do not make, but ſuppoſe ;, it being 


as much againſt the Nature of Underſtanding, to make 
that Truth which it ſpeculates, as *tis againſt the Nature 


of the Eye, to Create that Light by which it ſees; or 
of an Image, to make that Object which it repreſents. 


. N - * 4 . 
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That ſiuce there are Eternal and Immutable Verities or 
| Habitudes of Things, the ſimple Efſences of Things muſt 
be alſo Eternal and Immutable. 


and Immutable Verities or Habitudes of Things, 


without Truth of the Object Simple. | 
2. This will appear undeniably true to any one that 
ne attends to the Idea of Objeckive Truth Complex ; which 
1 is nothing elſe, but certain Habitudes of Reſpects be? 
twixt Thing and Thing, as to Compoſition or Diviſion. 

For how can there be any ſuch Habitudes or Relations, 
he without the Simple Eſſences themſelves from which they 
i reſalt? As for Inſtance, How can any Mathematical Pro- 
» Wpolition, ſuppoſe that of Euclid, that if two Circles 
k touch one another inwardly, they have not the fame 
of common Center, have this Habitude, unlets there be 
two ſuch diſt int Simple Eſſences, as Circle and Center? 

are eſe Habitudes can no more ſubſiſt by themſelves, than, 


livs any other Relations can; they muſt have their Simple E/- 


. Aving gain'd this Point, That there are Eternal 


the next will be, that upon this Poſtulatum it neceſſa- 
rfly follows, That the Simple Eſſences of Things muſt be 
| allo Eternal and Immutable. For as there can be no 
Truth of the Subject, without Truth of the Object to 
which it may be Con formable, (as was before obſerv'd) 
ſo neither can there be Truth of the Object Complex, 
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fences, as the other have their Subject and Term; upon 


the Poſition of which, they immediately reſult. 


3. If therefore there can be no Truth of the Object 
Complex, without Truth of the Object Simple; and there 
can be no Habitudes and Relations of Compoſition and 


' Diviſion, without the ſimple Eſſences themſelves, it fol. 


lows, That whenſoever the one does Exilt, the other 
mult Exiſt allo ; aud conſequently, if the one be Eter. 
nal, the other mult be Eternal alſo ; and to (to recur to 
the former Inſtance) if it be a Propoſition of Eternal 
Truth, that if two Circles couch one another inwardly, 
they have not the fame Common Center, the two diſtin 
Simple Effences of Circle and Center, muſt be from Eter. 


nity alſo; and conſequently, the Simple Eſſences of 


Things are Eternal and Immutable; which was the Point 
to be here demonſtrated, . 


* 


* I I * — 


2 2 a — —_— * — 


EG T. V. 

That the Simple Eſſences of Things being not Eternal i 

their Natural Subſiſtences, muſt be ſo in their Ideal Sub- 
ſiſtences or Realities, ; 


1. Þ,*Rom the Eternity of Eſſential Habitudes, we have 
demonſtrated the neceſſity, that the Simple E- 
ſences of Things ſhould be Eternal, And now, ſince 
they are not Eternal (as is too plain to need Proof) in 
their natural Subſiſtences, it follows, that they mult be 
Eternal in their Ideal Subſiltences or Realities. 
2. For there are but theſe two conceivable ways how 


any thing may be ſuppoſed to exiſt, either Naturally or 


Ideally, either out of all underſtanding, or within ſome 
underitanding. If therefore the Simple Eſſences ol 
Things do exilt Eternally, but not in Nature, then they 


mut Exiſt Eternally iu their Ideas. Again, If the Sim. 
ple Eſſences of Things are Eternal, but not o of al 


underſtanding, it remains that they muſt have this their 


| Eternal 


W's Ecernally Fraught with the 
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Eternal Exiſtence in ſome underſtanding. Without 


which indeed it is not poſſible to conceive how they 
ſhould have any ſuch Exiſtence. 


— 
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| That there is therefore an Eternal Mind or Underſtanding, 


Omniſcient, Immutable, and endow'd with all poſſible Per- 
fection, the ſame which we call God. | 


I. His reaſonably follows from the Concluſion of 


the foregoing Section, and that according to the 


double Poſture in which it is diſpoſed. For firſt of all, 


If the Simple Efſences of Things do Exiſt Eternally in 
their Ideas, then there are Ideas, and theſe Ideas are 


Eternal, and theſe Eternal Ideas of Things Naturally 


lead us to an Eternal and Univerſal Being, who is Infi- 


nice in Being, and has in himſelf all the Degrees of Be- 
ing, or is indued with all Poſſible Perfection, and fo has 
the Perfection of all other Beings in himſelf, whereby 
he becomes Univerſally Repreſentative of all other Be- 


ings, which Univerſal and All- repreſentative Being can 


be no other than that Eternal Mind which we call God. 


And ſo again, If the Simple Eſſences of Things have a 
Real and Eternal Exiſtence or Being in ſome Under- 


ſanding (as is moſt reaſonable to be conceiv'd, ſuppo- 


ling them to have any ſuch Eternal Being at all) then 
what Conſequence can be more plain, than that there is 
aMind or Underſtanding Eternally Exiſting? An Es- 


ſence can no more eternally Exiſt in a Temporary Under- 


ſtanding, than a Body can be infinitely extended in a fi- 
zite Space. The Mind therefore wherein it does Exiſt, 
muſt be Eternal; there is therefore in the firit place, an 
Eternal Mind. N Nꝝn | 


2. *T will follow alſo in the next place, that this Mind 


is Omniſcient as well as Eternal. For that Mind which 


* 


Simple Eſſences of Things, 
| mut 


F 
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mult needs contain alſo in it ſelf all the ſeveral Habi. 
tudes and Reſpects of them; theſe neceſſarily ariſing from 
the other by way of Natural Reſult, For as before, the 
Argument was good from the Habitudes of Things to 
their Simple Eſſences; ſo is it as good backwards, from 
the Simple Eſſences of Things to their Habitudes. But 
theſe are the ſame with Truth. That Mind therefore 
which has all theſe, has all Truths; which is the ſame az 
to be Omniſcient. om os rr en 
3. *Twill follow hence alſo in the next place, That 
this Mind is Immutable as well as Omniſcient and Eternal, 
For if that Mind which has Exiſting in it ſelf from al 
Eternity, all the Simple Eſſences of Things, and con- 
ſequently, all their poſſible Scheſes or Habitudes, ſhould 
ever change, there would ariſe a new Scheſis in this Mind 
that was not before; which is contrary to the Suppoli- 
tion. Tis impoſſible therefore, that this Mind ſhould 
ever undergo any Mutation; eſpecially if theſe Eternal 
Idea's and Habitudes be one and the ſame with this Mind, 
as I have abundantly proved elſewhere. _ 5 


$ 


4. Laſtly, *Twill follow, that this Mind is not only 


Eternal, Immutable and Omniſcient, but that in a word, 


tis endow'd with all poſſible Perfection. For beſides 
that, if it were not indued with all poſſible Perfection, 
it could not have the Perfections of all other Beings in 
it, and ſo be univerſally repreſentative, to have and it 
ſelf to be all the Eſſences and Habitudes of Things, is 
to have and to be all that can poſſibly be; to be the Kult 
and Meaſure of all Perfection; to be Supreme in the 


Scale of Being; and to be the Not and Spring of alli 


Entity; which is the ſame as to be God. This Mini 


therefore fo accompliſh'd is no other than God; and con 


{equently *tis reaſonable to think that there is 2 God e / 


Which was the thing | undertook to make appear to be 
. reaſonable, , C 


i" 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Know but of one Place that is liable to any reaſon- 
able Exception; and that is in the Fourth Section. 
The Propoſition there maintain'd is this, That fince there 
"irc Eternal and Immutable Verities or Habitudes of Things, 
"We ſimple Eſſences of Things muſt be alſo Eternal and Im- 
mutable. Here it may be objected, That theſe Habitudes 
[Ware not attributed abſolutely, to the Simple Eſſences as 
\ Wafsaly Exiſting, but only Hypothetically, that whenſo- 
eser they ſhall Exiſt, they ſhall alſo carry ſuch Relations 
to one another. There is you'll ſay only an Hypotheti- 
d cal Connexion between the Subject and the Predicate, not 
un abſolute Poſition of either. „ 
But in Anſwer to this I might plead firſt, That theſe 
Habitudes are not (as is ſuppoſed in the Objection) only 
by way of Hypotheſis, but abſolutely attributed to the 
mple Eſſences, as actually Exiſting, For when I ſay, 
for Initance, that every part of a Circle is equally di- 
ant from the Center, this Propoſition does not _ 
Wi {uſpenſe, then to be verifyed when the Things ſhall 
xiſt in Nature, but is at preſent actually true, as true 
sit ever will or can be; and conſequently may I not 
3 11 ience infer, that the Things themſelves already are, 
ice they are actually related, and ſince they are eter- 
ally related, that therefore they eternally are. 
But 2, Suppoſe I grant what the Objector would 
ave, That theſe Habitudes are not abſolutely attributed 
Wo the Simple Efſences but only by way of Hypotheſis; 
Wt | don't ſee what he can gain by this Conceſſion. For 
<0""Wus much at leaſt is attributed to the Simple Efſences at 
ent, that whenſoever they ſbali Exilt, ſuch and ſuch 
abitudes will attend them. 1 ſay thus much is attri- 
ited actually, and at preſent : But now how can any 
Fg be ſaid of that which is not? The Things there- 
re the mſel ves really and actually are. There is I con. 
no neceſſity they ſhould Exiſt in Nature, (which is. 
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and yet in the Fifth Section "tis affirm'd, That it owes 


. 
* 
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all that the Objection proves); but Exiſt they muſt, 
ſince of Nothing there can be no Affection. There ig 


therefore another way of Exiſting beſides that in rerum 
Natura; namely, in the Mundus Archetypus, or the Ideal 
World; where all the Rationes rerum, or Simple Eſſences 


ef Things, whereof there are ſtanding and immutable 


Affir mations and Negations, have an Eternal and Im. 
mutable Exiſtence, before ever they enter upon the 
Stage of Nature: F 9 

Nor ought this Ideal way of ſubſiſting to ſeem ſtrange, 
when even while Things have a Natural Sübſiſtence, the 


_ Propoſitions concerning them are not verify'd accord. 


ing to their Natural, but according to their Ideal Sub- 
ſiſtences. Thus we demonſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions 
concerning a Right Line, a Circle, &c. and yet 'tis moſt 
certain, that none of theſe are to be found in Nature ar. 


_ cording to that Exactneſs ſuppoſed inthe Demonſtration, 
Such and ſuch Attributes therefore belong to them, not 
as they are in Nature, but as they are in their Idea. 
And if this be true in Propoſitions whoſe Subjects are 


in Nature, much more is it in Eternal Propoſitions, 


. whole Simple Eſſences have not always a natural Exil. 


ence.” Theſe can no otherwiſe be verify'd but by the 
coeternal Exiſtence of ſimple Eſſences in the Ideal World. 
One thing I have more to add in the Vindication o 
this Eſſay ; Whereas in the Third Section it was aſſert- 
ed, That the Nature of Truth is Steddy and Immutz- 
ble, and ſuch as has no precarious Exiſtence or arbitra- 
rious Dependence upon any Underſtanding whatever ; 


its Exiſtence to ſome Mind or other; leſt one part ol 
this Meditation ſhould be thought to claſh againſt ano 
ther, I thought it requiſite to adjuſt this ſeeming Con 
tradiction. For the clearing of which, we muſt be be 
holding to that Diſtinction of a Platonic Author, 01 
the Divine Mind into vovs ves and vous vonne, Conceptive 


and Exhibitive. Truth does by no means depend upolif | 


any mind as conceptive, Whether Hyman or Divine; but 


»h 
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is ſuppoſed by it; which is the Senſe of the Third Se- 
| tion. But upon Mind as Exhibitive, it may and does 


ultimately depend; ſo that if there were no God of Eter= 
nal Mind, there could be no Truth; which is the Senſe 
of the Fifch Section. So that here is no Contradiction, 
but all Harmony and Agreement, N 
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The Chriſtian Law Aſſerted and Vindicat ed, 

2 General Apology for the Chriſtian Religion, 

both as to the Obligativeneſs and Reaſonable 
of the Inſtitution. 


| 1 Deſign here to conſider Two Things concerning 
Chriſtianity: * 5 
It, That it is a State of Service. 

255. That it is a Reaſonable Service. 

Ihe Eviction of theſe two Propoſitions, will contain 
both the Aſſertion of a Chriſtian Law, and its Vindica. 
tion; and be a plenary Juſtification of its Divine Au- 
thor from the Imputation of two ſorts of Adverſaries; 
Thoſe that reflect upon his Miſdom, by fuppoſing that 
he requires nothing to be done by his Servants ; and 
thoſe that refle&t upon his Goodneſs, by ſuppoſing him 
a Hard Maſter; and that he requires unreaſonable Per- 
formances. 0 V 
2. I begin therefore with the Firſt Propoſition con- 
cerning the Chriſtian Inſtitution, That it is a Service. 
It is molt certain, that the Chriſtian Religion, accord- 
ing to the Genuine Senſe and Deſign of its Divine Au- 
' thor, is the moſt Wiſe and Excellent Inſtitution that 
could poſſibly be framed, both for the Glory of the Di 
vine Attributes, and the beſt Intereſt of Mankind, And 
without Controverſie (if we take it as 'tis exhibited to us 
in the inſpired Writings) Great is the Miſtery of Godli- 


Gloſſes and Comments of ſome of our Chriſtian Rabbins, 
and take our Meaſures of the Chriſtian Religion from 
thoſe ill ſavourꝰd Schemes and Draughts of it we meet 
with in ſome Syſtemes; as ſome Chriſtians are the work of 
Men, ſo will their Religion appear to be the worſt of 
Religions; a ſenſeleſs and ridiculous Inſtitution; not 

| | | ; EY POOLED - | Wor- 
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worthy the contrivance of a Wiſe Politician, much leſs 
of him who is the Wiſdom of the Father. It fares here 
with Chriſtianity, as with a Picture that is drawn at ſo 
many remote Hands, till at length it degenerates from the 
orginal Truth, and wants an nder-title to diſcover 
\M:ichoſe it is. And indeed, whatever Declamations are 
; WM made againſt Judaiſm and Paganiſm, the worſt Enemies 
of the Chriſtian Religion, are ſome of thoſe that Pro- 
ſels and Teach it. For if it be in reality, as ſome (who 
call themſelves Orthodox) deſcribe it, 'I may boldly fay, 
that tis neither for the Reputation of God to be the 
Author of ſuch a Religion, nor for the Intereſt of Men 
to be guided by it; and that as Sin took occaſion by the Lam, 
Rom. 7. 11. So may it (and that more juſily) by the 
Goſpel too, to deceive and ruin the World; by that Goſ- 
rel which was intended as the Inſtrument both of its 
Temporal and Eternal Welfare. e 
3. For if you look upon Chriſtianity as ſome Men 
are pleaſed to hold the Proſpective, it is no way accom- 
modated for the Promotion of Holineſs and Virtue; 
but is rather a perfect Diſcharge from all Duty, and a 
Charta of Licentiouſneſs. For among otheri Miſrepreſen- 
n- Mtations of the Goſpel, this is one, (and I think the moſt 
ce, pernicious one that the Sophiſtry of Hell could ever ſug- 
rd. Nseſt) That it requires nothing to be done by its Pro- 
ſelytes.. A Notion ſo ridiculous and miſchievous, as is 
ft for none but a profane Epicure to imbrace; who may 
be allow d to make his Religion as Idle and Sedentary, as 
de does his Cod. Nay, tis not only ridiculous and 


us Mniſchievous, but in the higheſt Meaſure Antichriſtian. 
al- Fer what greater Antichriſtianiſm can there be than that, 
erle Nrhich ſtrikes not only at ſome of the main Branches, 
ins, ut at the very Root of Chriſtianity; and at once, Eva- 
-om ruates the entire Purpoſe and Aim of the Goſpel ? 


4. But to ſet this Mark upon the right Fore-head ; 
here are three ſorts of Men that come in ſome meaſure 
FW other under this Charge. The firſt are the Antinomi- 
, who are Impudent and Ignorant enough in expreſs 
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as Ceremonial Law. 


ling an Anticipating Juſtification or Pardon from all Eter. 
Counſel of God. 


Charge, are thoſe who make Chriſtianity a Matter of 
bare Speculation; and think all Religion ablolv'd in 07. 


| fidering, that Opinion is purely in order to Practice; and 


Matters, where a Miſtake would be of dangerous l.. 
fluence to our Actions, that is, in Fundamentals. 9 


E 166 1 
Terms to aſſert, That the Sacrifice and Satisfaction of in 
Chriſt does wholly Excuſe us from all manner of Duty 


and Obedience; as if we Libertines of the Goſpel were {MP0 
fo far from being bound to Work out our Salvation with Ih 
Fear and Trembling, that we are not to work at all; and 


as if the Deſign of Chriſt's Coming, were only to fatisfe MW" 
for the Tranſgreſſions committed againſt the Old Cove. Wo" 
nant ; and not at all to introduce a New One; and to MP! 
diſcharge us from the Obligation of the Moral, as welle 


5. . Nay, ſome there are among them that carry the 
Buſineſs yer higher, and exclude not only the Repen- 
tance and good Works of Men, but even the Mediation 
of Chriſt himſelf, at leaſt the neceſſity of ir, by ſuppo- 


nity; which they found upon the ſecret Decree and 


6. The next that have a ſhare in the forementione! 


tbodoxy of Opinion; that care not how Men Live, but 
only how they Teach; and are ſo over-intent upon the 
Creed, that they neglect the Commandments. Little con- 


that Orthodoxy of judgment is neceſſary only in ſuc 


that the neceſſity of thinking rightly, is derived fron 
the necefficy of doing rightly ; and conſequently, the 
later is the more neceſſary of the two. 8 
7. I am as ready to re as.the molt zealous Stick 
fer for Orthodoxy can defire, that our Underſtandings at 
under Obligation in Divine Matters; but withal, 
think it abſurd that the Obligation, ſhould Terminat 
there; fince then *rwould follow, Firſt, That all The 


ological Science were merely Speculative ; Second 
That we are bound to exact Orthodoxy in all Speculz : 


tions, (there being then no reaſon why in one, and nd! 


_ [ 157 ] 
in another) And Thirdly, (Which is the greateſt Abſur- 
diry of all) that we are obliged and tied up to no pur- 
f pole; becauſe nothing is effected by it. Whenever 
þ Miherefore, we are obliged to ſoundneſs of Judgment, 
is purely in order to the Regulation of our Practice; 
Mad conſequently, ſolitary Orthodoxy does not ſatisfie its 
. Non End, much lefs that of Chriſtianity. For to what 
o purpoſe ſerves the Direction of the Compaſs, if there be 
neither Wind nor Sail to carry on the Veſſel to the Ha- 
V Ts | 
g. But there are yet another ſort of Men, who are 
juſtly chargable with Expunging all Duty from the Chri- 
ſian Inſtitution; I mean the Solifidians, who under a 
Pretence of advancing the Merits of the Croſs, and the 


Chriſtian in order to his Juſtification and Acceptance be- 
fore God; but firmly to rely on the Satisfaction and 
erits of Chriſt ; and without any more ado, to appl 
all to himſelf. And herein they do not only onen 


he gexeral Deſign and particular Expreſſes of the Goſ- 
birt! but Treſpals againſt all Zogick and common Senſe. 


Ml hey contradict the Goſpel, in requiring nothing but 
0h. Raith, whereas that (as we ſhall ſee anon) equally re- 


freeneſs of the Divine Grace, requiring nothing of a 


au uires Obedience. And they contradict common Senſe 


cob requiring ſuch a Faith. For they put the Concluſion 
tefore the Premiſes, and make that the firſt Act of Faith, 
hich ſuppoſes others; and in due order ought to be 
ron de laſt. And beſides, they make that Act of Faith con- 
tdebdribute inſtramentally towards the effecting of Juſtification, 
lich in order of Nature is Conſequent to it; and ſup- 
tick es it already efefed. For I muſt be firſt Juſtified, be- 
s are I can rightly believe that I am fo; otherwiſe I ſhall 
l, elieve a falſe Propoſition; ſince (as the moſt Elemen- 
ina") Logician well knows) the certitude of the Subject 
The es not make, but ſuppoſe that of the Object, | 
nd. But 1 could diſpenſe with the anphiloſophicalneſs of 
cu is their Hypotheſis, were it not withal Unchriſtian, 
4 nod utterly deſtructive of all Piety and Virtue, The 
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exclude the Neceſſity of Obedience as really and ef. 


mi ans do. For they require nothing but Faith to qus- 
liſie a Man for Pardon; and tho? afterwards for Mo. 
deſty's fake, they come in halting with good Works 


left them out. Tis when the grand Buſineſs (for which 


are neceſſary to Salvation, tho? not to Juſtification, is 1 
Myſtery above my Conception; or rather, an Abfr. 


matter to ſay, That they are neceſſary to declare ou 
Juſtification before Men, or to aſcertain it to our ſelves 
and the like; for alas, what does ſuch a Neceſſity 


Juſtification, when they are not the Conditions of it? 80 
that "tis plain, both from the lateneſs of the Time when, 
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out of Complaiſance; not becaule they think them ne- 
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Ter the State of Regeneration ſo Lom, that *tis con- 
ſiſtent with the Dominion and Prevalency of Sin. A 
bare reluctancy of the Spirit (tho foil'd in the Conflid) 4 
againſt the Fleſh, is eſteemed a ſufficient Mark of a ebe 
generate Perſon; and this very Sinner that has the leaſt th 
Remains of Conſcience, the leali Twilight of muy 

| | Light 
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great Miſchief is, they unty the Cords of Duty, and 
Qually, tho? not fo formally and expreſly, as the Anting 


yet tis at ſuch a Time, when they might as well haze 


alone they could be neceſſary) is over; When the My 
is numbred among the Children of Ged, and his Lot i 
among the Saints. And to ſay here, That good Works 


dity below my further Notice. Nor will it falve the 


amount to? No more than this, That they are neceſſy 
ry for ſuch Ends which themſelves are not neceſſary, 
And beſides, how can they Declare or Aſcertain out 


and from the incompetency of the Grounds for which 
they infert good Works, that they put them merely 


ceſſary, but becauſe they are aſhamed to declare ex- 
preſly, that they are not. Which appears yet further, 
from the Nature of thole Works they are at length 
pleaſed to inſert. They are ſuch (for there is nothing 
that theſe Men are ſo much afraid of as neriting) as are 


required by the Goſpel. For *cis notorious, that they 
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Light left him, muſt needs have; for no Man loves Sin 
for it ſel f; nay, he hates it as *tis in its felt abſolutel 
an Evil, only he chuſes and wills it Comparatively to avoi 
(as he then thinks) a greater Evil. 


10. Thus as the Fewiſh Doctors did the Law, Mat. 154 
6. do theſe Men make the. Goſpel, of none affect by 
their Traditions; and would queſtionleſs, were our Lord 
now on Earth, delerve to have a ſeverer Woe pronouns 
ced againſt them, as Perverters of a more Excellent, 
a more Perfect Inſtitution, Strange, that Men ſhould 
Corrupt and Ridicule fo admirable a Diſpenſation; and 


turn ſo great a Grace of God into Wantonneſs! That 


there ſhould be ſome 4v9virſa in the Goſpel, which un- 
learned and unſtable Men might wreſt to their own De- 


© ſiruction, is no very hard matter to imagine; but that 


Men ſhould at once pervert the whole Scope and Deſign. 
cf it, is Prodigious, as well as Antichriſtian; a Miſte- 


y of Wonder as well as of Iniquity. And have theſe 


Men the Face to declaim againſt the Papiſts for leaving 
out one of the Commandments, whenas, they. draw a 
black Stroke over the whole Table? Nay further, Have 
they the Face to call themſelves Chriſtians, and that of 
the Purer Sort too, who thus evacuate the Miſtery of 
Godlineſs ? By the ſame Figure of Speech might the Hea- 
then Emperours aſſume that Sacred Name, when they 
endeavoured to Perſecute it out of the World. Nay, 
much more plauſibly ; for they only Lopt off the Bran- 
ches, but theſe Strike at the very Root of Chriſtianity ; 
they applied their Forces againſt the Profeſſors of the 
Chriſtian Religion, theſe againſt the Religion it ſelf; and 
(what aggravates the Malice) not as open Enemies, 
but as Treacherous Friends, under the demure pretence 
of Purity, Orthodoxy, and Saintſhip. They Cancel the 
Law of Chriſt, and at the ſame time pretend to advance 
tis Kingdom; call him Maſter, Kiſs and Betray him. 
and how can it now be expected, that theſe Men ſhould 
de more forward than they are, to yield Obedience to 
ne King, who have found out an Expedient to lip. their 
| | | ecrs 
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Necks out of Chriſt*s Yoke ; and have made the Goſpe 
in a worſe ſenſe, a Dead Letter than the Law? 
11. But certainly the Gate that leads to Heaven jj 
much Streighter than theſe, Men are pleaſed to make it, 
otherwiſe there would be no need of ſtriving to enter 
in at it, Zuke 13.24. There are Things to be done, 28 
well as to be believed and underſtood under the Evan- 
gelical Diſpenſation; and Chriſtianity is a Service, as 
well as a Profeſſion. To the Clearing and Eſtabliſhing of 
which Propoſition, I ſhall conſider the Goſpel under a 


double Capacity, 1/, As a Law, and 2ly, As a Covenant. 


And firſt, as a Law. Tis moſt certain that Chriſt was 


a Lawgiver as well as Moſes; only as he was an Intro 
dluc er of a better Hope, Heb. 9, 19. ſo he required better 


and ſublimer Services. The Advantage of Chriſtianity, 
does not conſiſt in having any Abatements of Duty; for 


_ Chriſt was ſo far from diminiſhing or retrenching the 


Moral Law, (for *tis of that I ſpeak) that he improved 
every part of it to higher Senſes than the molt Exquilite 
of the Jewiſh Doctors underſtood; or at leaſt, conceiy'd 
themſelves oblig'd ro; As is evident from his Divine 
Sermon on the Mount, which for the Perfection and 
Sublimity of its Precepts, may be ſaid rather to eclipſe 


all Philoſophy, than to be the Top and Height of it. 


12. But to prevent a Miſtake which Men are apt to 


run into upon this Occaſion, I think fit here to interpole 


this Caution, that when I ſpeak of Chriſt's improving 
the Moral Law, I do not mean that he made any Im. 
provement of Natural Religion (with which the Moral 


Law ought not to be confounded) any otherwiſe than 
by ſetting its Precepts in a clearer Light, and by infor- 


cing them by ſtronger Motives, but not by adding any 
new Precepts of Morality to it, or by raiſing its Pre- 
cepts to higher degrees of Perfection. For Natural Re- 


ligion, as I underſtand it, is in the reality of the thing 
no other than Right Reaſon ; or if you will more ex- 


plicitly and diſtinctly, a Syſtem of ſuch Moral and Im: 


inutable Truths, as the Reaſon of Man, if duely uſed; 


mult 
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muſt needs diſcern to be truly perfective of his Nature, 
and finally conducive to his Happineſs. But now this 
ſeems to be commenſurate to the whole Duty of Man, 
and adequare to the full compaſs and exrent of Morali- 
ty, and conſequently not to be capable of any Addition 
or Improvement. Indeed the Moſaic Religion (mean- 
ing that part of it which was Moral) being only a Se- 
cundary Tranſcript or Extract of this Natural Religion, 


f Wl may be allow'd to have receiv'd an Improvement in the 

a WM Precepts of it by Chriſt ; partly by his adding New Pre- 

t. Wl cepts to it, that is, ſuch as the Letter of the Law did 
as 


not expreſly contain, and partly by his railing the Old 
to a higher ſenſe. But as to Natural Religion it ſelf, 
the Original of this Tranſcript, I do not fee how that 


Van admit of any ſuch Improvement. Since if what we 
or WW ſuppoſe added co it be not according to Right Reaſon, 
he chen ic cannot be any ways better'd or improved by ſuch 
el Wan Addition. But if it be according to Right Reaſon, 


then there is nothing added but what was tuppoſed to 
be contain'd in it before. And ſo again there will be 
he no Improvement. The Religion therefore which our 
nd Sa riour Chriſt improved was not, as I conceive, Natu- 
ple ral Religion, or the Law of Nature, but che Moral Law 
as deliver'd by Moſes, which he improved by bringing 
it nearer, and making it more conformable to the Law 
ole Wof Nature, as the true ſtandard and meaſure of its Per- 
ng fections. | 4 | 
m-W 13. And that he thus improv'd the Law of Afoſes, 
cal Hbeſdes the Evidence of Compariſen, we have his own ex- 
nan Wpreſs Word for it, Mat. 5.17. I come not to deſtroy the 
or- Lem, but to perſect, compleat, or fill it up. For ſo the 
any word (Harggoz,) properly ſignifies, The Exrryez9ia, or 

rude draught, was Aoſes his part; but the Cheer 
Mee, or the Painting to the Life, was Chriſt's. Moſes 
drew out the main Lineaments, the Skeleton of the pi- 
dure, but *twas Chritt that fill'd up all its Intervals and 
Vacuities; and gave ic all its Graces, Air, and Liſe- 


Wes. And this is no more than what the Analogy of 
| M 2. 
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the Chriſtian Diſpenſation required. The great End 


and Deſign of God Incarnate was, to Perfect Holineſs, x 
as well as to Retrieve Happineſs, to Advance the Inte- hi 
reſts of the Divine Life, and make us Partakers of the w 
Divine Nature, 2 Pet. 1.4. Heb. 1. 3. and accordingly or 
as he himſelf was the expreſs Image of his Father”s Per- (x 
jon, ſo 'twas requiſite he ſhould conſign to us an Ex- th 
preſs Image, or Correct Copy of his Father's Will. He de 
was to make us better Men; and accordingly, *twas fit Ml die 
he fhould give us a better Law; a Law that could not ant 
be ſatisfied, but by ſuch a Righteouſneſs as ſhould ex- chi 
ceed even the Stricteſt among the Fews, that of the Pha- lf lea 
riſees; So that we are by no means Releaſed, but ra- Uwe 
ther more deeply Engaged in Duty by the Goſpel, asf yj 


"tis a Law. IS 
14. Nor Secondly, Are we Releaſed by it, as tis 2 p; 
Covenant. Here indeed, begin the Abatements of the 
Goſpel, not as to Puty and Obligation, for the Goſpel I gta 
makes all that our Duty which the Law did, and more; N kn 
only (which in ſhort is the true Difference between the 1 
Two Covenants) it does not make the ſtrict and exaci lie, 
Performance of it the Meaſure, the ultimate Mealure But 
_ whereby we are to Stand or Fall; but admits of Par-Hthe 
don, which the Law knew nothing of, Not of Abſolute, 
Pardon, for then the Goſpel would be a Covenant with · Nier 
out a Condition; nor of Pardon without Repentance, Min 
and actual Reformation of Manners ; for then the Gol-Myc; 
pel as a Covenant, would Interfere with its {elf as a Lam, Ito P 
but upon the tole Conditions of Faith and Repentancepel 
For 'tis a great miltake to think that we are actually tte 
Juitifed or Pardoned by the Satisſaction of Chriſt; this 
wou'd be the mott ready Expedient to verifie the fall 
Charge of the Scribes and Phariſees, and make him in 

their Sepſe a Friend to Publicans and Sinners; to En 
courage all manner of Vice and Immorality, and to 1 orng 
the /1y/tery of Godlinefs, into a Myſtery of Iniquit). No j 
 Chrilt in this Senſe has Redeemed no Man. All that he atis! 
either did, or could in Wiſdom do for us as Nariekhef eme 
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was in ſhort, to inſtate us in a Capacity and Poſſbility 
of Pardon and Reconciliation, by procuring a Grant from 
his Father, That Faith and Repentance frould now be 
available to Juſtification 5 which without his Satisfacti- 
on, would not have been Accepted to that Purpoſe. 
Whereby it appears, that he was ſo far from ſuperſeding 
the Neceſſity of Repentance and Good Works, that he 
deſigned only to make Way for the Succeſs of them; He 
did to much, that Repentance might not be in Vain; 
and he did no more, that it might not be Needleſs. And 
thus does the Viſdom, as well as the Goodneſs of God; 
lead us to Re pentance; by ſo ordering the matter, that 
ve may obtain Pardon with it, and not without it; 
which are the two ſtrongeſt Engagements to Action in 
any Concern, that our Reaſon either Demands, or our 


, 


Deliberation can Suggeſt. 3 . 
15. This I conceive, to be the true Hypotheſis and 
ate of Chriſtianity; which I might yet further Con- 
rm, by infinite Authorities from Scripture; which eve- 
ey where preſſes the Neceſſity of good Works, as Con- 
ien, to our Juſtification and Acceptance before God: 
e But! think the more rational and unprejudiced Part of 
e World, are pretty well ſatisfied in that Point; and 

eko how to accommodate St. James and St. Paul, bet- 

h. ier than ſome late Reconcilers. And beſides, The Wiſ- 
om of the Hypotheſis ſufficiently Approves it ſelf, Tis 

uch, as becomes the Perfections of the Divine Nature 

to Exhibit to the World; and which the Angels may 
yell defire to look into, 1 Pet. 1. 12. For *tis at once, 
itted to the Neceſſities of Man; and to the Honour of 
Cod; to the Infirmities of the Animal Life; and to the 

Advancement of the Divine; to the Relief of the Sin- 

er, and to the ſuppreſſion of Sh. Here Mercy and 
ruth meet together, Righteouſneſs and Peace kiſs each o- 
ber, The Sacrifice of the Altar, does not prejudice the 

lallance of the Sanctuary; and the Divine Juſtice is fo 
 1Pitisfy'd, that the Neceſſity of Holineſs and Obedience 
ug emains ſecured, Much is forgiven, and much is to be 
N M 2 done; 


ß 
done; Duty continues as faſt as ever, and even the 
Law of Liberty is a Service. 


16. And now thar this may not be thought a Hard | 
ſaying, and make ſome of Jeſus his Diſciples to go back, , 


(as once they did) and walk no more wich him when 6 
they hear of Duty, and ſomething to be done, I ſhall = 
now proceed to Demonſtrate the Reaſonableneſs of that 
Service which Chriſtianity requires of us; which was the 
Second general Propoſition I purpoſed to ſpeak ro. 6 
17. Religion is ſo very agreeable, both to the Incl. f 
nations and Diſcourſings of Human Nature, that as none 4 
is Capable of being Religious but a Rational Creature, 5 
 {o'tis almoſt Impoſſible for a Creature to be indued with 
Reaſon, andnot to be Religious. Hence 'tis, that there 
is no Nation fo Barbarous and Degenerate, but what MW: 
has ſome Religion or other; and tho? Ignorant of the the 
true Object as well as Manner of Worſhip, yet rather WJ 
than wholly abſtain from Religious Applications, wil e 
adore implicitely, and Erect an Altar, Ayre5w ©49, to % c. 
| ankaown God, "= HE | | | 8 
18. Nay, ſo great a Congruity is there between Re- 
ligion, and the Radical Notices and Sentiments of a Hu- co. 
man Soul, that all Mankind, except only ſome few dit. of 
torted and Anomalous Heads (for there are Monſtroſities 
in the Saul as well as the Body) are unanimouſly agreed 
upon the fundamental and ſubſtantial Maxims of it; Jul 
which for their Correſpondency to our Rational Na. 
tures, are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Naturs 
Religion. For there are Practical as well as Speculative 
Principles; and that he who does no Hurt, is to receiv 
none, is as evident a Propoſition in Morality, as thut 
the Whole is greater than its Part, is in the Mathematics} 
or, That Nothing can be, and not be at once, is in th ane 
VV Eon - 
19. And as Religion and Natural Religion, carry {vc 
a firici Conformity to our Rational Faculties, ſo dot 
Revealed Religion too. All the Lines of this, as well :Y: 
of the other, point all the way at, and at laſt concent! 
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in the Happineſs and Welfare of Mankind. Tis a pur- 
ſuance of the ſame excellent End, only by more cloſe 
and direct Means. For God in all his Intercourſes with 
vs, does accommodate himſelf to our Natures; and as 
he will not forcibly determine us to good, becaule he has 
made us free, ſo neither does he require any thing from 
us, but what is good, and conſiſtent with Reaſon; be- 
cauſe he has made us Rational. And altho' we cannot 
by this Candle of the Lord, Prov. 20. 27. find out ſome 
of the great and wonderful Things of his Law (for here- 
in conſiſts the formal difference between Natural and 
Reveal'd Religion) yet when they are once propoſed to 
us, they are highly approved by our Intellectual Reliſh, 
and ſtrike perfect Uniſons to the Voice of our Reaſon ; 
ſo that even he that tranſgreſſes the Law (for tis of him 
the Apoſtle there ſpeaks) conſents to the Law that it is 
| me Rom. 7. 16... ng _ 

I 20. And indeed, were it not ſo, it would be as unfit 
for God to propoſe, as hard for Man to receive; ſince 
even the Prudence of a Nation, is by no one thing either 
more Juſtified or Condemned, than by the good or ill 
- Wl Contrivance of its Laws. Shall not then the Law-giver 
i of che whole World, enact that which is right, Gen. 18. 
as well as the Judge of all the Earth do right? Shall 
be not be as Miſe in the Framing of his Law, as he is 
Juſt in the Execution of it? God in contriving the Me- 
chaniſm of the material World, difplay'd the Excellen- 
ey of his Divine Geometry, and made all things in Num- 
ver, Weight and Meaſure. He eſtabliſhed the World by his 
Wiſdom, and ſtretched out the Heavens by his Diſcretion, 
„. 10. 12. And ſhall he not govern the Intellectual 
World with as much Wiidom as he made the Natural 
Woe? Queſtionleſs he does; and the Law which he has 
pretcribed to us, is as Perfect and Excellent, as that 
hereby he wrought the Beauty and Order of the Uni- 
verle. For the Lord is Righteous in all his Ways, and Holy 
in all bis Works, Plal. 145. He has accommodated his 
Natutes and Judgments, * to the Infinite berktelien 
M3 ot 
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of bis 1 3 and to the actual Perfection and 7 
Capacity $o * God 15 a Spirit, and accordingly (as 
t 


he Apodle Ils us) the Lam is Spiritual, Rom. 7. 14 
Man is Rational ; and accordingly, the Homage he is 
to pay to him that made him to, 1s no other than a Rec. ff G 
ſonable Service. ti 
21. But to be as Compend: tous, and withgl as juſt and Ml of 
diſtinct as may be in {o Copious ond Plentiful a Subject, Ml vi: 
I conſider, That as the whole Rational Nature of Man of 
conſiſts of Two Faculties, Underitanding and Will, N28 
(whether really or notiona! Hy diſtinct, I ſhall not now his 
diſpute) ſo Chriiliavity, Whole End is to Perſect the Re 
Whole Man, and give the la!t Accomoliſhment both to 7e 
our Intellectual and Moral Powers, will be wholly ab- ma 
ſolved in theſe Two Parts, I hings to be believed, and tio 
Things to be done. If therefore in both theſe, it en litt 
Acquit it ſelf at the Bar of Reaſon, the Concluſion e 
evident, That it is a Reaſonable Service. mo 
22. Firſt then, As to the Things which are to bebe. his 
lieved. Now theſe are either the Authority and TruthMnal 
of the whole Chriſtian Inſtitution; or the Truth of pa. Inet 
ticular Myſteries contained in it. "The firlt of theſe wilMCor 
appear to be a reaſonable Object of Faith two ways; D. 
1ſt, From the Nature of its Deſign, and its excellen 
Aptneis to Compaſs it; and 29, From Extrinſick Ar: 
guments, and Collateral Circumſtances. And Fir, Ii 
recommended to us by the Nature of its Deſign, and ty 
excellent Aptneſs io Compals it. Ic is (according to the 
precedent Repreſentation) a very Wile and Ration 
Hypotheſis, above the Reaton of Man indeed, ar firſt i 
Contrive ; but ſuch as when propoſed, it "muſt need 
_ Approve and Acquieſce in, as at once the Power a 
Miſdom of God, 1 Cor. 1. 24. becauſe (as I firſt obleryi 
ved, and ſhall hereafter more p plainly demonſtrate) 'i 
10 admirably firted to the Honour. of God, and to tht 
Neceſſities of Man; thereby verifying chat double pai 


of the Angelical Anthem ar the Appearance of its Dl by ; 
vine Author; 5 and at once bringing Clory to 924 ery 
0 
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High, and on Earth Peace, good Will towards Men, Luk. 
14. 15 Eh 
s by. And as ir appears thus Rational in its general 
Idea or Structure, and thereby ſpeaks it ſelf worthy of 
God; fo Secondly, that it came actually from him no Ra- 
tional Per ſou can doubt, that conſiders that Conjugation 
of Arguments, that Cloud of Witneſſes, whereby its Di- 
vine Original ſtands Atteſted, Such as are the variety 
of Propheſies and Prefigurations, their punctual and ex- 
act Accompliſhment in the Author of this inſtitution, 
his Birth, Life, Miracles and Doctrin, his Paſſion, Death, 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion; with all the wonderful Ar- 
ear and Train of Accidents that entued for the Confir- 
mation of Chrittianity ; ſuch as the wonderful Suſtenta- 
tion, Protection, Increate and Continuation of Chriſt's 
\MWlictle Flock, the Chriſtian Church; the Miracuiovs 4ſ[ift+ 
$]W aces, and Miraculous Actions of the Apoſtles; the Har- 
mony of the Evangeliits; the Conſtancy and Courage of 
lis firſt Witneſſes and Martyrs ; the Defeat of the Infer- 
nal Powers in the ſilencing of Gracles; the juſt Puniſh- . 
ment that lighted upon his Enemies; and laſtly, the 
Completion of all Propheſies that proceeded out of his 
Divine Mouth while on Earth; which I ſhall here only 
point at in general, and leave to the inlargement of e- 


ery Man's Private Meditation, 
24. Then as for the Particular Myſteries contained in 
hriſtianity, 1 know but of Three that threaten any di- 
urbance to our Philoſophy ; and thoſe are the Three Ca- 
iolick ones, the Trinity, the Hypoſatick Union, and the 
ſurrecFion. Now concerning the two firſt, 1 obſerve, 
hat they are indeed above the adequate Comprehenſion 
our Reaſon; bur not contrary or repugnant to it. For 
ve cannot conceive how theſe things can be, ſo neithen 
e we poſitively and clearty perceive that they cannot be, 
we do in Contradictions and Things contrary to Rea- 
n. But as to the laſt, IL. don't in the leaſt underſtand 
ny it ſhould be thought a thing incredible that God (whole 
ery Notion involves Omnipotence) ſhor/d raiſe the 
. e Dead 


"TJ 

Dead, Acts 26. 8. Tis true, we may be as Ignorant 
how this can be, as in either of the former Articles; but 1; 
that it abſolutely ay be, there is much plainer evidence; IM ar 
eſpecially to thoſe who think it reaſonable to Believe a Ml ſo 
Creation. Which if taken according to ſtrictneſs of No. MW C 
tion, for a Production of Something out of Nothing, is MW re 
moſt confeſſedly a greater and more difficult perform- MW de 
ance (as to the Nature of the Work) than the Raiſing of I 
the Dead can be. Or if more largely, for producing MW A 
Something out of preexiſtent, but naturally unapt mat- pt 
ter, yet tis ſtill at leaſt Equal with it. He that with the de 
bare Energy of his Omnipotent Word, could inſpirit the ¶ w 


dead, ſtupid, void and formleſs Mais, and make it move N 
into a Frame ſo Elegant and Harmoniovs, that the mere /- 
Contemplation of its Beauty and GCrder, has by many a 
Philoſophers been thought a ſufficient Entertainment of MW m 
Life, may eaſily be preſumed to be able to do the fame St 
in the leſſer World; and wich effect to ſay to a rude and MW nc 
diſorder'd Heap of Duſt, the Chaos of a Human Body, I ti 
Stand up and Live. 2 * 22 8 ol L. 

25. But after all, were this Article of the Reſurrecti · ¶ ut 
on much more thick- ſet with Difficulties than it is, yet nc 

would we, before we venture to determine againſt its 35 
Poſſibility, ft a while and conſider, that we are non - 
plus'd at a Thouſand Phenomenas in Nature, which if they 4 
were not done we ſhould have thought them abſolutehy '- 
impoſſible ; (as for Inſtance, to go no further, the Cen- cl 
tral Libration of the Earth) and now they are, we can- 45 
not comprehend 'em ; that we have ſeen but a few of God's H 
Works, and underſtand yet fewer: And laſtly, That as th 
the Poſſibility of the Effect is above the Comprehenſionſ | 
of our Reaſon, ſo the Power of the Agent is much more L 
ſo; we ſhould diſcern great Reaſon to be Cautious how tl 

we ſet Limits to the Divine Omnipotence; and ſhould he 
rather ſupport our Faith againſt all Objections, with that v 
Univerſal Salvo of the Apoſtle, I know whom J have be- ſe 
lieved, 2. Tim. 1. 12. 1. f 


256. 
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26. 1 deſcend now from the Things that are to be Be- 


lieved, to the Things that are to be Done in the Chriſti- 
an Religion, And that thoſe may appear to be a Rea- 
ſonable Service, I conſider firſt in general, That the 
Chriſtian Law is nothing elſe but the Law of Nature 
retrieved, explained, and let in a clearer Light. Chriſt in- 
deed, added fome new Precepts that were not in the 
Law of Moſes ;, but not any that were not in the Lam of 
Nature. That he only reſtored and reſcued from the So- 
phiſtications of il] Principles, and the Corruptions of 
WW degenerate Manners. For the clearer underſtanding of 


WM which Propoſition, tis to be obſerved, that the Law of 


Nature was twice Retrieved, by Moſes, and by Chriſt. 
AMoſes did it imperfectly, with a ſhaking Hand, and with 
arude Pencil; He adopted 'tis true, into his Table, as 


(© many of Natures Laws as were neceſſary to the preſent 


State and Capacity of the Jewiſh People ; but he did 


e 
d not Exhauſt the whole Code and Digeſt of Nature. For 


„there are many Inſtances and Branches of the Natural 

Law, which are no way reducible to the Moſaic Tables, 
-W unleſs hooked in by long tedious Conſequences ;z which 

not one of a Thouſand is able to deduce them from it; 
as appears in the Inſtances of Gratitude to Benefactors; 
Love to Enemies, Forgiveneſs of Injuries ; Humility, 
and the like. which are Excellencies of the firſt Magni- 
tude in the Imperial Conſtitutions of Nature, but not 
clearly Tranſcribed in the Copy and Extract of Moſes, 
as too Refined for the Groſſneſs of that Age; for the 


that Diſpenſation. 


was before obſerved to another purpoſe) to fill up Mo- 
je: his Law, which implies, that it was Imperfect and 
Deficient ; and wherein ſhould irs Defectiveneſs conſiſt, 
but in wanting ſomething of the Natural Law? The 


Chriſtian 


Hardneſs of che Jewiſh People, and for the Infancy of 


27. This therefore was reſerved for the Work of a 
Diviner Prophet, who ſhould Retrieve the Law of Na- 
ture to the full, and Reſtore it as at the Beginning. For 
he came (as he teſtiſies of himſelf, Mat. 5. 17, and as 
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Chriſtian Law therefore, is only the Law of Nature 
retrieved. _ * 

28. This being premiſed, tis but now to conſider what 
the Formal Notion of the Law of. Nature is; and we 
have found out one general Meaſure whereby to judge 
of the Reaſonableneis of the Chriſtian Law. Now by 
the Law of Nature, I ſuppoſe, we all underſtand cer- 
rain Practical Maxims or Dictates, the Obſerving cr 
Tranſgreſſing of which, conſidering the preſent Syſtem of 
the Univerſe, have a zatural Connexion with the well or 
ill Being of Man, either as to his private or political Capa- 
city. I ſay, conſidering the preſent Syſtem of the Uni- 
verſe. For no queſtion, God might have io contrived 
the Order and Scheme of the Creation, as that many of 
thoſe Things which are now tor the Intereſt, might have 
been for the Diſintereſt of Mankind; as he might have 
ſo Framed the texture of a Human Body, that what is noy 
Wholſome and Sovereign, might have been Poiſonous 
and Pernicious; and in this re{pect, I conceive the Lay 

of Nature may be ſaid to depend upon the Arbitrary 
Will of God; and to be mutable at his Pleaſure. But 

et it ſtill remains immutably true in the gexeral, That 
whatſoever has ſuch a natural Ordination to, or Connexi- 
on with the well or ill Being of Mankind, is Good or Evil 
reſpectively. This is the Standard of Morality, and 
Immorality; and the Eſſential Difference between Vir- 
tue and Vice. And 'tis as immutably true, that ſome 
particular Inſtances ſhould have ſuch a Natural Connexi- 
on, ſtante rerum Hypotheſi, during the preſent State and 
Order of Things. Now whatever has fo, is an Eſſen- 
tial Branch of the Law of Nature; and obliges us to 
Act, or not to Act, reſpectively to the Term of its Or- 
dination. So that Bonum honeſtum is that which in the 
Order of Things, is Bonum utile, and conduces as a Nati 
ral Medium to Felicity; which is the End of Man. 
29. Hence then it follows, That the Chriſtian Law, 
which is nothing elſe but the Law of Nature retrieved, 


conſiſts only of ſuch practical Maxims, which carry“ 


Natural 


171 
Natural Relation to the true Intereſt and well Being of 
Mankind; and conſequently, contains nothing in it but 
what is Reaſonable, very Reaſonable to be Done. But 
to Evince this more particularly, *rwill be requiſite to 
take a Curſory View of the Chriſtian Law. And this I 
ſhall conſider, Firſt, as I find it ſumm'd up in general by 
our Bleſſed Saviour, in Anſwer to the Lawyers Queſtion, 
What he. ſhould do to inherit Eternal Life. And Second- 
ly, In ſome of thoſe particular Inſtances of it, which ſeem 
oſt to croſs the preſent Intereſt of Mankind. 
39, As to the Firſt, The Sum which our Bleſſed Savi- 
our gave of it was this: Thon ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy Heart, with all thy Soul, and with all thy Mind, 
and thy Neighbour as thy ſelf, Matth. 22. 37. Mark 12. 
30, Luke 10. 279. Theſe he told him, were the Two 
great Commandments ; and that there were none great- 
er than theſe : And certainly, none more reaſonable. 
For ſince Man is not his own End, but has an Amorous 
Principle within him, which Tranſports him. to Good 
vuithout himſelf ; ſince he is not a Central and ſelf-rermi- 
LN 14ting Being, but by the weight of his Affections gra- 
t WW vitates and inclines to fomething further, what is more 
- MW Reaſonable than that he fix upon God as his Center, who 
sas well the End as the Author of his Being? And fince 
d vhatever Portion of his Love is not directed thither, 
will neceſſarily light (for it cannot be Idle, and muſt fix 
lomewhere) upon diſproportionate and vain Objects 
which neither deſerve it, nor can ſatzsfie it, and conſe- 
quently will but vex and torment him; what can. be 
more Reaſonable than that he Vite and Concenter all the 
Rays of his Affection both Intellectual and Senſitive up- 
on God; and according to the ſtricteſt Senſe of this 
great Commandment, Love him with all his Heart, Soul 
and Mind; Viſion and Leve make up the full Compoſiti- 
on of our Celeſtial Happinels hereafter; and they are 
WIe neareſt Approach we can make to it here. bx. 
d, 31. Nor is the Second great Commandment leſs rea- 
onable than the Firſt, The cruglt and moſt effectual 
a TT way 
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way a Man can take to Love himſelf, is to Love his 
Neighbour as himſelf. For fince Man is a neceſſitous 
and indigent Creature (of all Creatures the moſt indi. 


gent) and ſince he cannot upon his own ſolitary Stock, 
ſupply the Neceſſities of his Nature, (the want of Soci. 
ety being one of them) and ſince of all Creatures here 
below, none is capable of doing him either to much good, 
or ſo much harm, as thoſe of his own Species; as twil 
be his beſt Security to have as many Friends, and as fey 


Enemies as he can; fo, as a Means to this, to Hate and 
Injure none, but to Love and Oblige all, will be his bel 


Policy. So far is the State of Nature from being (ac- 
cording. to the Elements of the Leviathan) a State of 
Hoſtility and War, that there is no One Thing that 
makes more apparently for the Intereſt of Mankind, 


than Univerſal Charity and Benevolence. And indeed, 
would all Men but once agree to Eſpouſe one another 


Intereſt, and Proſecute the Publick Good truly and faith- 


fully, nothing would be wanting to Verifie and Realize 


the Dreams of the Golden Age, to Anticipate the All. 
lennial Happineſs, and bring down Heaven upon Earth, 


Society would ſtand firm and compact, like a Mathema- 


tical Frame of Architecture, ſupported by mutual Depen- 
dencies and Coherences ; and every Man's Kindneſſes 


would reture again upon himſelf, in the Circle and Re- 
ciprocation of Love. 5 


* 
o 


32. But, beſides this Conſideration of Intereſt, there 
is another which equally contributes to Recommend this 


Law of Univerſal Benevolence; and perhaps, with more 


ſweetneſs of Inſinuation than the former, and that is 


Pleaſure. Theſe two are put together by the Pſalmiſt, 


who tells us, That tis both good and pleaſant for Brethren 


to dwell together in Unity, Plal. 133. 1. There is cer- 


tainly, a moſt Divine Pleaſure in the Acts and Expreſſes 
of Benevolence; ſo that if God may be ſaid to take 


Pleaſure in any one Thing, beſides the Richneſs of his 


own Infinity, it muſt be in the Communication of it. Surs 
| Tam, no Man can do Good to another, without Recre- 


ating 
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ating and Feaſting his own Spirit; nay, even the moſt 
happy and ſelf-ſufficient Man, who as to his Intereſt, has 
the leaſt need to be Kind and Obliging, yet as to his 
Pleaſure, has the greateſt. For he enjoys his Happy 
State moſt, when he Communicates it, and takes a Part- 
ner with him into his Paradiſe, and receives a more vi- 
gorous Joy from the Reflexion, than from the direct In- 
cidlency of his Happineſs. 0 . 
33. I might here take occaſion to ſhew, the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Juſtice and Honeſty ; with other particular 
Branches of this great Law : But the Neceſſity of theſe 
is ſo Notorious (no Society being able to ſubſiſt without 
them) and withal ſo atteſted by the Common Vote and 
Experience of the World (it being the Buſineſs of all 
Human Laws, and the End of all Civil Government, to 
engage Men to the Obſervance of them) that I ſhall nor 
need to make any Plea in their behalf, Inſtead therefore 
of lending any farther Light ro what ſhines already ſo 
eConſpicuouſſy by its own, I ſhall now proceed to juſtify 
the Chriſtian Law in ſome of thoſe In!lances which ſeem 
„ moſt to Croſs the preſent Intereſt of Mankind, | 
„34. There are ſome Precepts of the Chriſtian Law 
which ſeem direcily, and in their whole Kind, to be a- 
gainſt the Intereſt of Man. For (as for thoſe which may 
accidentally and in ſome Junctures of eee 
ſhall conſider them afterwards.) Now theſe I ſhall de- 
ive from that Abſtract of Chriſtian Philoſophy, the Di- 
vine Sermon on the Mount. The {rf Inſtance ſhall be 
In the Precept of Meekneſs, which our Divine Law- 
Mtiver has extended fo far as md mp? wi arne, that we 
il, ſeſiſt not Evil, Mat. F. 39. which is not to be underſtood 
renn Prejudice either of the Civil Sword, or of Legal Pro- 
er- kecutions for the Reparation of Injuries (for this would 
esde to give the worſt of Men a continual Advantage a- 
kel binſt rhe beſt) nor of publick Wars between diſtinct 
his Kingdoms (for they being under no Common Juriſdicti- 
egg, have no other Expedient whereby to right them 
flves when injured) but only as to Private Perions, who 


by 
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' Purpoſe, and to many ill ones. For it contributes no- 


ing Enemies, This runs higher than the former, that 
being only Negative, not to return Evil, but this Poll 
tive to do Good. A ſtrange Precept one would think 
and highly Contradictory to Reaſon as well as Nature 


— . 
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by Virtue, of this Precept are not permitted (unleſs i; Ml 
apparent Danger of Life; for then the Law of Self: !: 
Preſervation takes place, the Benefit of other Laws be. 
ing not at Hand) I fay are not permitted to Retaliats Ml * 
Evil, but obliged rather with their Divine Maſter, io i 
give their Backs to the Smiters, and their Cheeks to then Ml © 
that Pluckt off the Hair, Iſa. 50 6. c 

35. Now this may ſeem a very diſadvantagious and o 


Inconvenient Command, in as much as it may be ſaid by In 


tying up our Hands, to expoſe us to all manner of Con. Ml (' 
tumelies and Affronts, and invite the ill Treatments of Ml Pe 
rude and diſingenuous Spirits. But whoever ſeriouſly i th 
conſiders the Matter will find, that pure and ſimple Re- is 
venge is a thing very abſurd, and very productive of il an 


Conſequences; and in fome reſpects, worſe than the W (U 


firſt Injury. For that may have ſome Ends of Profit and Lo 


Advantage in it; but to do another Man a diskindnels IM : 


merely becauſe he has done me one, ſerves to no good an 


thing to the reparation of the firit Injury (it being im. Nallo 
poſſible that the Ad of any wrong ſhould be reicinded fer 
tho' the permanent Effect may) but inſtead of making up pro 
the Breach of my Happineſs, it increaſes the Objects of Mar 
my Pity, by bringing in a new Miſery into the World 
more than was before, and occaſions freſh returns ofMWC4/c 


Malice, one begetting another like the encirclings of di. Mat 
ſturbed Water, ttill the Evil becomes fruicful, and mul- Nil 


tiplies into a long Succeſſion, a Gencalogy of Milchiels 
And by this time, I think the Man has reaſon to Repent 
him of his Revense; and to be convinced of the Equity 
of the Law which forbids it. | | 
36. The next Inſtance I ſhall mention, is that of lor. 


Bur whoever conſiders the great uſefulneſs of Love and 
Benevolence to the Intereſt of Society, will quickly per 
* ceive 


„„ en 
ceive, that he ought not to be diſingaged from the ob- 
{ervance of ſo neceſſary a Duty, upon ſo flight a ground 


as an others Default in it. I grant, *tis neither Reaſon- 
able, nor poſſible, to love an Enemy for being ſo, (that 


cauſe the neceſſity of Charity is to indiſpenſable, that it 
ought to oblige in all caſes. And befides, as by this 
means all Fnmity is certainly prevented on one fide 
(which is of very great Conſideration to the Publick 
Peace) ſo is it the likelieſt Method to bring over the o- 


ther, Kindneſſes will at length prevail upon him, who 
is proof againſt all the Senſe of Duty and Conſcience, 
and the Coals of Fire which are heaped upon his Head 
(when nothing elſe will do it) will melt him down into 


| 

Love and Sweetneſs. 1 
23. Ihere is one Inſtance more, wherein the Chriſti- 
u Law ſeems not to conſult the Intereſt of Human Life, 
„Innd that is in the matter of Divorce; which our Saviour 
allows in no cafe but that of Adultery. Now this alſo 
ſeems to be one of the hard ſayings. For the natural 
propenſion to Procreation is not to be ſatisfied out of 
Marriage, and Marriage by this Appendage feems to be 
ſuch a Burthen that the Diſciples might well lay, If the 


Matth. 19. 10. But yet upon conſideration, this alto 
ill appear to be a very Reaſonable Confinement. For 


iraiut may be in a great Meaſure prevented by Prudent 
ind Wiſe Choice. But ſuppoſe they cannot, yet, Se- 
maly, As 'twould be molt adviſable for ſome Men to 
larry though with this Reſtraint, ſo is Marriage with 


fre there Liberty of Divorce upon other Grounds, 
ery petty diſlike would never want a Pretence for a 
ſolution ;, and then the fame Inconveniencies would 


ande, as if there were no ſuch thing as the Matrimoni- 
et initicurion ; tuch as diminution of Affection to Chil- 
(ye | dren, 


is no proper Motive of Love) but yet 'tis very reafon- 
able to love the Man notwithſtanding his Enmity. Be- 


Caſe of Man be ſo with his Wife, it is not good to marry, 


rift, All the ſuppoſable Inconveniences of this Re- 


his Reſtraint better for Society than without it. For | 
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by Virtue of this Precept are not permitted (unleſs ii 
apparent Danger of Life; for then the Law of Self: 
_ Preſervation takes place, the Benefit of other Laws he. 
ins not at Hand) I ſay are not permitted to Retaliate 
Evil, but obliged rather with their Divine Maſter, to 
give their Backs to the Smiters, and their Cheeks to then 
that Pluckt off the Hair, Iſa. 50 6. Rs 

35. Now this may ſeem a very diſadvantagious and 
inconvenient Command, in as much as it may be {aid by 
tying up our Hands, to expoſe us to all manner of Con- 
tumelies and Affronts, and invite the ill Treatments of 
rude and diſingenuous Spirits. But whoever ſeriouſly 
conſiders the Matter will find, that pure and ſimple Re- 
venge is a thing very ablurd, and very productive of ill 
Conſequences; and in ſome reſpects, worſe than the 
firſt Injury. For that may have ſome Ends of Profit and 
Advantage in it; but to do another Man a diskindnels 
merely becauſe he has done me one, ſerves to no good 
' Purpoſe, and to many ill ones. For it contributes no- 
thing to the reparation of the firit Injury (it being im. 
poſſible that the Act of any wrong ſhould be reicinded, 
tho' the permanent Effect may) but inſtead of making up 
the Breach of my Happineſs, it increales the Objects of 
my Pity, by bringing in a new Miſery into the World 
more than was before, and occaſions freſh returns of 
Malice, one begetting another like the encirclings of di- 
ſturbed Water, *cill the Evil becomes fruitful, and mul- 
tiplies into a long Succeſſion, a Genealogy of Milchiefs, 
And by this time, I think the Man has reaſon to Repent 
| him of his Revenge; and to be convinced of the Equity 

of the Law which forbids it. e 
26. The next Inſtance I ſhall mention, is that of lov- 
ing Enemies. This runs higher than the former, that 
being only Negative, not to return Evil, but this Poſi- 
tive ro do Good. A ftrange Precept one would think, 
and highly Contradictory to Reaſon as well as Nature. 
But whoever conſiders the great uſefulneſs of Love and 
Benevotence to the Intereſt of Society, will quickly per- 
| celbe; 
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teive, that he ought not to be diſingaged from the ob- 
{ervance of ſo neceſſary a Duty, upon to ſlighr a ground 
as an others Default in it. I grant, tis neither Reaſon- 
able, nor poſſible, to love an Enemy for being ſo, (that 
is no proper Motive of Love) but yet 'tis very reafon- 
able to love the Man notwithſtanding his EAmity. Be- 
cauſe the neceſſity of Charity is 10 indiſpenſable, that it 
ought to oblige in all caſes, And beſides, as by this 
means all Enmity is certainly prevented on one fide 
(which is of very great Conſideration to the Publick 
Peace) fo is it the likelieſt Method to bring over the o- 
ther. Kindneſſes will at length prevail upon him, who 
is proof againſt all the Senſe of Duty and Conſcience 
and the Coals of Fire which are heaped upon his Head 
(when nothing elſe will do it) will melt him down into 
Love and Sweetnels. 9 5 9 
37. There is one Inſtance more, wherein the Chriſti- 
en Law ſeems not to conſult the Intereſt of Human Life, 

and that is in the matter of Divorce; which our Saviour 
allows in no caſe but that of Adultery. Now this alſo 
ſeems to be one of the hard ſayings, For the natural 


k propenſion to Procreation is not to be ſatisfied out of 
Marriage, and Marriage by this Appendage ſeems to be 
1 ſoch a Burthen that the Diſciples might well ſay, If the 
x Caſe of Man be fo with his Wife, it is not good to marry, 
. Matth. 19. 16. But yet upon conſideration, this alſo 
vill appear to be a very Reaſonable Confinement. For 
, Firſt, All the ſuppoſable Inconveniences of this Re- 
nt IM firaint may be in a great Meaſure prevented by Prudent 


y und Wiſe Choice. Bur ſuppoſe they cannot, yet, Se- 
condly, As 'twould be moit adviſable for ſome Men to 

v. Marry though with this Reſtraint, fo is Marriage with 
at his Reſtraint better for Society than without ir. For 
i- Wl fre there Liberty of Divorce upon other Grounds, 
1k; Nerery petty diſlike would never want a Pretence for a 
t. ¶ Diſſolution; and then the ſame Inconveniencies would 
nd entue, as if there were no ſuch thing as the Matrimoni— 
t. MW Intticurion ; uch as diminution of Affection to Chil- 
X dren, 
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verſion for us; And would we further conſider, that 


bers that runs counter to that of the Mind, we have 
Stories, we repent of ſome Follies, we love ſome Men 
and God obliges us but to Believe him, to Repent ol 


tion. Laſtly, would we conſider how much all this i 
confirm'd by the Argument of Pratlice and Experience 
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| dren, neglect of their Education, and the like; beſides 


Parties themſelves ſo divided, and their reſpective Re- 
latives, all which would bring more Inconveniencies 
upon Society, than thoſe which are pretended to be a- Ml # 
voided by diſtending and enlarging the Licence of Di- 


| i 2 
the perpetual Quarrels and Animoſities between the Ml ! 
a 

| 


238. Now if to this Apology for the Reaſonableneſs Ml v 
of Chriitianity taken from its Conduciveneſs and Naty- 
ral Tendency to the Intereſt of Human Life, we further 
add, the Dominion and Right that God has over us, 
the great Benefits wherewith he has already prevented 
us, and the exceeding weight-of Glory laid vp in Res 


Holineſs has a Natural. Ordination-to the Happineſs of 
Heaven as well as of Earth, that 'tis among the 
lune owTyelas, the things that accompany, or are eſſentially 
retaining to Salvation; ſo that would God in mercy dil. 
penſe wich it as a Conditionary, yet we could not be Hap- 
py without it, as a zatural Qualification for Heaven, 
Further yet, would we conſider the great Eaſineſs as 
well as manifold Advantage of Chriſtianity, that many 
Inſtances of Duty are agreeable to the Inclinations of 
Nature; and that where there ix a Law in our Mem- 


the Aids and Aſſiſtances of Grace; that God has requi- 
red nothing of us but what is ſubſtantially within then 
Verge and Compaſs of Human Nature; for to Believe 
Repent and Love, are all Natural Acts; we believe ſome 


Follies againſt him, and to Love him. The Acts are the 
ſame for their ſubſtance, though not in their determina 


that the Devil has more Apoſtates than Chriſt; that tit 
number of thoſe who leave Sin, and come over to Vir 
tue, is much greater than of thoſe that leave Virtue 
| 8 5 an 


„” a. 
and come over to Sin, the Concluſion would be placed 
beyond the reach of Controverſie. That Chriſtianity is 
a Reaſonable Service, and that the Precepts of our excel - 
lent Law-giver both begin, continue, and end with a 
geatitud e. 4 5 „ 5 

39. I can now foreſee but one Objection of any mo- 
ment which the Argument of this Diſcourſe is liable too, 
which is, that although Virtue and Vice have a Natural 
Ordination to the Happineſs and Miſery of Life reſpe - 
Qively, yet it may fo happen by the intervening of ſome 
Accidents, that this connexion of things may be broken 

of; and that a Man may be a loſer by Virtue, and a 

, Meainer by Vice, as in the Inſtances of Martyrdom and 

tre Theft. And here the Queſtion will be, Whether 

{Wir be chen reaſonable to act Virtuouſly, aud unreaſon- 

-ibie to do the contrary. To this I Anſwer, 1½, That 

t may be juſtly queſtion'd (notwichſtunding the inter- 

ſention of any Accidents) whether a Man may be Vir- 

wous to his Diſadvantage, or Vicious to his Advantage, 
ven as to this preſent State, Conſidering the internal Sa- 
isfaction and Acquieſcence, or diſſatisfaction and mo- 
eſtation of Spirit that attend the practice of Virtue and 

ice reſpectively. But ſuppoſing he may, then 20, I 

W:ply, That here come in the Rewards and Puniſnments 

| another Life to ſupply the Natural Sanction of the 

Law, Then 3dly, To che ſecond Iniance l offer this in 

eculiar, that alcho' in ſome Circumſtances I might be 

iſhoneſt ro my preſent Gain, yer 'tis very reaſonable, 

at all ſhould be obliged to the Law of Juſtice. Becauſe 

every one ſhculd be permitted to ule ſecret Frauds 

nd all may as well as one) the Evil would come about 
gain, even to him whom we juit now ſuppoſed a gainer 
his Theft: And as to the Public, *cwould be all ane 

If there were no Property; and then for want of En- 

Wagement and Security, the final iſſue of the matter 

wuld be, an utter neglect and diſimprovement of the 

th, and a continual diſturbance of the Publick Peace. 
that when all's done, ns is the beſt Policy; and 


ro 
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to live moſt happily, is to live moſt Virtuouſly and Re. 
ligiouſly. So true is that of the Pſalmiſt, I /ee that at 
things come to an end, but thy Commandment is exceedins 
broad, Pſal. 1 19. V 
40. From what has been hitherto diſcourſed, I ſhall 
now briefly deduce ſome Practical Inferences, and con. 
clude. Since then our Religion is fo Reaſonable a Ser. 
vice, twill follow hence in the firſt place, that there may 
be a due exerciſe and uſe of Reaſon in Divine Matters; 
and that whatſoever is apparently contrary to Reaſe, 
ought not to be obtruded as of Divine Authority, nor 
be accounted as any part of the Chriſtian Religion, An 
Inference wherein the Faith of the Church of Rome is not 
a little concern'd. BEL > 0. 
41. *T will follow Secondly, That no Man ought to be 
Perſecuted, or have any external Violence done him for 
his Religion, ſuppoſing that by Overt Acts, he give no 
diſturbance to the Public. For ſince God has required 
nothing of us but what is agreeable to our Reaſon, why 
ſhould Man? Sik 5. 
432. Till follow Thirdly, That Sin is the very Height 
and Extremity of Folly and Diſing enuity. Of Folly, be. 
cauſe it croſſes and defeats the excellent End of Man; 
which is to live happily and commodioufly. And of 
Diſingenuity, becauſe tis committed againſt him, who 
when he might by Virtue of his Supream Dominion have 
impoſed upon us Arbitrary Laws (as that given to Adan) 
or hard and ſevere ones (as that to Abraham) has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to make nothing the Condition of ov! 
Happineſs, but what upon other accounts would hay? 
been moſt adviſable to be done. This certainly wil 
render Sin exceeding ſinful, and leave the Sinner with: 
out the leaſt ſhadow of an Excuſe. We commonly de- 
rive the aggravations of Sin from the grearneſs of Gol 
but without queſtion, his goodneſs will ſupply us wit 
as many; and in this ſenſe alſo *rw1ll be true to ſay, i 
is by Majeſty, ſo is bu Mere. , 


43. Laſlly, 
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33. Laſtly, hence twill follow, That we ought to 


perform this Rational Will of God with Angelical Ala- 


crity and Conſtancy, partly for its own Excellency, as 
tis a purſuance of our Intereſt, and partly out of gra- 


ticude and generoſity to God, for giving us ſuch excel- 


ſent Laws; in keeping of which, there is ſo great Re- 


ward. For not only the End of our Religion is Happi- 
neſs, but even her very ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and 
all her Paths are Peace. ,Quintilian inquiring why for- 
mer Ages afforded better Orators than the later, reſolves 
the Problem into this, Becauſe there were then greater 


Encouragements and Rewards. And if great Encou- 


ragements will make good Orators, why ſhould they not 
make good Men? Let us then make it our daily Endeas 
vour, as we do our daily Prayer, that this excellent 
Will of God may be done here on Earth as it is in Hea- 
den; and the more we do fo, the more we ſhall ſtill be 
convinc'd that it is our Reaſonable Servire, 
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A Diſcourſe concerning Perſeverance in Holi. 


1. A LL that is of any moment for the full Diſcharg. 
ing of this Subject, will be abſolved in thete 
Three Conſiderations. Firft, That Man has one way 
or other ſufficient Power to Perſevere in a Courſe of 
Holineſs if he will; otherwiſe all Exhortations would 

be in vain. Secondly, That tis alſo impoſſible for him to Fall 
from a State of Holineſs; otherwiſe they would all be 
ſuperfluous. And Laſtly, By ſhewing him what vaſt En- 
+ pain » What infinite Engagements he has to 
an . | 5 5 | . N 
2. I begin with the Firſt, That Man has one way or 
other ſufficient Power to Perſevere in a Courſe of Holi. 
neſs if he will. Where by Perſeverance, I do not under- 
ſtand a continuedly uniform, equal courſe of Obedience, 
and ſuch as is not interrupted with the leaſt act of Sin, 
(for this is a Perfection not to be hoped for, under the 
Diſadvantages of Mortality) but only ſuch a conſtancy 
of Obedience as excludes all contrary Habits ;, and like- 
wile all ſach acts of Sin as are ſaid directly to waſt the 
Conſcience ; thoſe I mean, which are committed againſt 
the clzar and expreſs Dictate either of Natural Reaſon, 
or Supernatural Revelation. And withall (ro compleat 
the Character) ſuch an Obedience as is attended with a 
ſedulous care and hearty endeavour to correct and ſub- 
due, even thoſe pittiable Infirmiries, which can never 
be wholy put off in this Scare, but will always adhere 
like Spots, to the brighteſt Star in the Firmament, This 
I conceive, to be all one with that diſpoſition of Sou 


which with more compendiouſnets we ufually call Sm: 


ccrity, in oppoſition to a perfect and ſinleſs Obedience. 
Now that Man has ſufficient Power to Perlevere in ſuc 
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3 Courſe of Life as is here deſcribed, (not to call in the 
aſſiſtance of any other Argument) ſeems to me evident- 
ly demonſtrable from this ſingle Conſideration, That to 
be found in the State above-mentioned is the Condition 
of the New-Covenant, upon the fulfilling of which, all 
our hopes of Pardon and Salvation depend. I do not 
ſay 'tis the indiſpenſable Condition of our Salvation, 
that we Perſevere uninterruptedly even in this State of 
Evangelical Righteouſneſs (it being poſſible for a Man 
after an interruption of a ſalvable State to recover in- 
to it again, as is plain from the Caſe of David, St. Pe- 
ter, and many others) but that we be found finally in 
this State, ic the Condition of our Salvation. For if 
the Righteous Man turneth away from his Righteouſneſs, 
and committeth iniquities and dyes in them, the Righte- 
„ſ/eſs that he hath done ſhall not be mentioned; in the 
Sin that he bath ſinned ſhall he Dye. Well then, if Sal- 
vation be not to be had out of this State, then it fol- 
* W lows, That it muſt never become impoſſible to a Man 
- W victhout his own Fault, to be found zz it, ſince tis re- 
„ pugnanr to the very Nature of a Covenant (much more 
of this great Covenant of Mercy) to have a Condition 
annex'd to it; Which in ſome Circumſtances, and that 
without our Fault, may prove impoſſible. 
3. The Condition then of this new Covenant, muſt 
de as poſſible to Man in this State of Degeneracy, now 
lis Locks are ſhaven, and his great Strength is departed 
ſom him, as the Condition of the firſt Covenant was 
o him in his Primitive Might and Vigour. Do this and 
ive, is equally common to both; the only difference 
(except only that in this corrupt ſtate of Humane Na- 
ure, the Grace of God is become neceſſary to enable 
ls to do what he ſhall accept) lies in This that is to be 
lone, not in the poſſibility of the Performance. Or if 
dere are degrees of poſſibility, the advantage ought 
ther to lie on this fide, this being (as was hinted be 
Wire) a Covenant of Grace and Mercy. g. 
4. Well then, If co be found finally in the State above. 
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deſeribed, be the indiſpenſable Condition of our Salva. 
tion; and if for that very reaſon (as it has been prov'd) Nc 
it muſt not in any Circumſtance become impoſſible l a 
without our Fault, it unavoidably follows, Thar tis allo Ml n 
poſſible to Perſevere in it without Interruption; becauſe In 
otherwiſe, we having not the diſpoſal of our own Lives, |: 
it will oftentimes prove impoſſible for us (and that with. Ip 
out our own Fault) to be found finally in that State f 
which is the Condition of Salvation; which is contrary s 
to the ſuppoſition, The ſhort is (to ſpeak all in a Ma 
word) the poſſibility of being found in a ſalvable State Ml tt 
cannot be ſufficiently ſecured, without a poſſibility of He. 
always Perſevering in it; and therefore I conclude it MP 
poſũble for a Man to do ſo; which was the thing I un- Ib 


dertook to prove. ont 
5. But now leſt Man upon a Survey of his Natural! 
Strength, and of the Auxiliaries of the Divine Grace, Ml 
ſhould pronounce himſelf abſolutely Impregnable, and g 
ſhould begin to ſay in his Heart (as the Pſalmiſt did in - 
another Cale) I ſhall never be removed, thou Lord of th n 
goodneſs haſt made my Hill ſo ſirens, tis high time to turn 
the Perſpective, and give him a more near, full, and 4 
diſtinct View of his Condition; that inſtead of ſtretch- “ 
ing himſelf upon the Bed of Security, he may learn toll n 
work out his Salvation with fear and trembliag. Which a 
we ſhall do, by advancing to the ſecond thing propo- f 
fed, which is, That although Man has ſufficient Power at 
to Perſevere if he will, yer 'tis alſo poſſible for him tl 6 
Fall from a State of Holineſs. Navigat enim adhuc, for ts 
he is ſt ill upon the Naters; and tho? with the uſe of D. 
ligence and prudent Conduct, he may decline both Rock A 
and Shallows, yet if he venture to ſle ep within the Veſſel 
which he ſhould gevern, upon a groundleſs Preſump- 
tion that an Angel will be his Pilot, and that he ſhall be 
infallibly Steer'd to the right Point by the Arm of On 


_ nipotence, he may notwithſtanding the paßt Succels 0” 
his Voyage, and his confidence of the fur c, be Ship” 


wreck'd even within ſight of the Haven. ä | to 
| | 5 6, | 
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6, I confeſs, When I conſider with what Strength and 
Combination of Argument, Chriſtianity both as to Faith 
and Practice, does approve it ſelf to be the moſt Ratio- 
nal Thing in the World. When J conſider the Noble- 
e WM neſs of its Original (God being its Author) the Excel- 
„ lency of its Nature, (it being moſt agreeable to, and 
. perſective of our beſt Faculties) its wholeſome Ef- 
fects and Operations, (the Intereſts of Kingdoms and 
States as well as of private Perſons depending upon it) 


a and Laſtly, the greatneſs of its End, which is no leſs 
te than Everlaſting Bliſs and Happineſs : I ſay, when 1 
of Wl conſider all this, I am ready to conclude it the moſt 


Prodigious Thing in Nature, that ſo very Few ſhould 
be in Love with the Beauty of Holineſs, were | not im- 
mediately ſurpriſed with a greater Miracle, which is, 
That many of thoſe few, after ſome conſiderable Pro- 
greſs in Virtue, retract their beſt Choice; and after the 
good Angel has brought them within ſight of the Moun- 
- of ſafety, look back upon the Region of Wicked- 
Ry Os „ 

7. This certainly is a Condition no leſs ſtrange than 
nd deplorable, and calls for our Worder as well as our Pity. 
ch. 1is true indeed, Ignorance of the Sweets of Religion 
coll may ſomething leſſen the wonder of not Embracing it, 
ich and the Food of Angels may lie neglected on the Ground 
po- io long, as Men wiſt not what it is; but for thoſe who 
wer are once enlightened, and have taſted of the Heaven! 

1 toil Gift, and are made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt, and have 

for N taſted the good N. Ef of God, and the Power of the World 
Di. „come, one would think it as difficult for ſuch to fall 
cocks away, as the Apoſlle aſſures us cis, to renew them again 
5 Repentance. ̃ Tae ue LI 

8. But ſuch is the imperfection and unſteddineſs of 
Human Nature, that from the beginning of Things 
there have been Inſtances of this kind. Paradiſe could 
not preſerve Man in his Innocence; and the Garden of 
the Lord degenerated into a Wilderneſs. Neither is this 
to be oblerv'd only in Aan, who firs in the loweſt Form. 
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of Intellectual Beings; but the very Angels alſo, who 
are greater in Power and Might, are charged with Fol 
for leaving their own Habitation, Job 4. 18. Thoſe bright 
Sons of the Morning could not long endure to be Hap. 
py; but grew giddy with the ſublimity of their Station, 
and fell from the Heights of Glory. And altho' the Blef. 
ſed Inhabirants of that ſerene and peaceful Manſion are 
now (as 'tis piouſly believed) fully confirmed in Holineſs 
and Happineſs, yer Man like this ſublunary Region 
which falls to his Lot to inherit, is ſtill nothing elle but 
a Scene of Changes and Revolutions; but in nothing ſo 
Changeable, as in that wherein he ought to be moſt fixt, 

the Practice of Virtue and Religion. Tis a narrow and 
rugged Path, and he that treads ſureſt is not ſecure from 
Falling. I, "Mp 
9. This will plainly appear to him that conſiders, that 
no Habit, tho contracted by never fo great a repetition 
of Acts, does neceſſitate the Faculty, but only diſpoſes 
it to Act with greater facility; and conſequently, leaves 
it fill indifferent to Oppoſite Operations. Whence 'ris 

eaſie to conceive, that an Habit of Holineſs may by de- 
grees, be aboliſh'd by contrary Actions. For as this 
Habit was at firlt begotten by frequent Acts, fo may it 
be deſtroyed by the oppoſite Ones; and (what is more) 
a contrary Habit may be at length produced. 
10. This | ſay is very poſſible in the ordinary Courſe 
of Things; and that God ſhould interpoſe here with an 
irreſiſtibls Power to prevent it, we have no grounds 
from Scripture or Reaſon to expect; and therefore 
*rwou'd be a moſt intolerable Preſumption to rely upon 
it. My Grace is ſufficient for thee, was the utmoſt de- 
Sree of Conſolation vouchſafed to the choſen Veſſel ; He 
had God's Faithfulneſs engaged for it, .that he ſhould 
not be tempted above his Strength; but yer notwith— 
flanding this /»ficrency, it muſt have been poſſible for 
him to have fall'n from his «wa Stedfaſtneſe, otherwile 


cannot imagine ro what purpoſe he ſhould, & mae 
T0 opt, keep under his Body, ard bring it into ſubjettion if 


and 


+ + | 
and all for this Reaſon, Leſt that by any means when he 
bad Preach'd to others, he himſelf ſhould be a caſt away. 
11. What did the Angels let fall their Crowns of 
Glory, and ſhall Man pretend to IndefeQtibility ? He is 
[nferiour to them in Nature, and ſhall he become Supe- 
riour to them by Grace? Shall Grace ſer him above the 
Angels that Fell, and make him Equal to thoſe that 
ſtand ? But thoſe that ſtand, ſtand by Glory, even that 
of the Beatific Viſion. The clear and full Viſion of him 
who is Infinite in Goodnels, yea the very Eſſence of ir, 
determines them to Good, and fo renders them impec- 
cable. And ſhall Grace then be ſuppoſed to have an In- 
fluence equal to that of Glory? But not to go ſo high 
as this, We need only reflect upon Human Nature in 
its beſt Condition, that of Innocence and Integrity. Man 
then confeſs d the Inſtability of his Nature by the Abuſe 
of his Liberty, and fhall he now pretend to that Stabi- 
ity which he had not then? If it be ſaid that there is 
no Abſurdity in ſuppoſing Fall'n Man by Grace to have 
a Priviledge beyond what Innocent Man had by Nature. 
[Anſwer, That in ſome reſpects this may be true. But 
35 to the preſent Caſe tis to be remember'd that Grace 
s 2 Supplement to Corrupt Nature, to remedy its De- 
kts, and to help its Infirmities. And tho? it be not 
mly a Neceſſary, but alſo a very Powerful Remedy, 
et it ſeems not ſo reaſonable to ſuppoſe that what was 
ntended as a Remedy to Human Nature in its Corrupt 
nd Infirm State, ſhould exceed the Meaſures and Poſh- 
ities of that fame Nature when it was Perfect and In- 
re, at leaſt that it ſhould ordinarily do fo. 
12. For it may be it is not abſolutely to be deny'd, 
ut that to ſome Men who have for a long time given 
xcellent proof of their Obedience, and with unwea- 
ed Reſolution Fought the Lord's Battels, God may at 
ength vouchſafe ſuch a plentiful Portion of Grace, and 
bitabliſh them with his Free Spirit, that they ſhall ne- 
er depart from him, partly to Reward their paj# Fide- 
ty, and partly, that they may become burning Lamps, 
© SENT ; EL eta D e "mY 
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to give conſtant Hs in the Temple of God. For ſince 
a 


tis confeſs d on all Hands, That God by way of Puniſh« 
ment does withdraw his. Grace from ſome obſtinare Sin- 
ners, and give them up after a long Abuſe of his Mercy, 
to the fulfilling of their own Luſts, it may not be un. 
reaſonable, to, ſuppoſe on the other Hand, that God 
may be ſo favourable to ſome of his moſt eminent Ser- 
vants, who have for a long time well acquitted them- 
telves in the ſevereſt trials, as at length to give his An- 
gels a peculiar charge over them, to keep them in all their 
ways. And this ſuppoſition ſeems not a little counte- 
nanc'd from what the Spirit ſays to the Church of Phi- 
ladelphia, Becauſe thou haſt kept the word of my Patience, 
J alfo will keep thee from the hour of Temptation, which ſhal 
come upon all the World, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth, 8 J an noo 
13. But altho? this be granted, yet it makes nothing 
againſt our preſent Aſſertion, as every one muſt acknoy- 
ledge that attends to theſe two Conſiderations. 1 ff. That 
theſe are extraordinary Inſtances of the Divine Favour, 
vouchſafed only to extraordinary perſons, and to extra- 
ordinary purpoſes; and conſequently, when we treat of 
God's 2 Dealings with the Sons of Men, muſt not 
come into Computation. And Secondly, That even 
theſe extraordinary Perſons whom we ſuppoſe to be at 
length thus highly favour d, were notwithſtanding for 
great Part of their Lives, in a defectible Condition; and 
that they are now no longer ſo, is ſuppoſed to be thifflo a 
reward of their paſt Fidelity; ſo that they may ſay witihe | 
the Pſalmiſt, This I had becauſe I kept thy Command ment Hol 
Pal. 119. VVV 
; 1 What hinders then, but that it be concluded polW{maq 
fible for the generality of Men at all times, and for « 
Men at ſome times, to fall from a State of Holinels 
and after they have taſted the Liberty of the Sons of G0 
to become again the Servants of Corruption? And fur 
_ thoſe that Aſſert the contrary, deſtroy not only the Ex 
cellency, but the Nature of Obedience, defeat and eva 
A * " | 1 OR. | cuat 


„ 
crate the Deſign of all Scripture Exhortation; which 
would be as impertinent upon their Suppoſition, as to 
exhort him to continue to Live who is Immortal, pervert 
the Order of Things, arrogating to themſelves. in this 
State of Probation, the Portion of confirm'd Saints: And 
Laſtly, Aſſume to themſelves as much as in this part 
may be allow'd to our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, and 
more perhaps than upon the Principles of a very Learn- 
ed Divine will be allow'd him, according to whom, 
even Chriſt himſelf while on Earth was not without a 
Power of Sinning. See Epiſcopius's Examination of the 
Opinion of Camero concerning Grace and Free Will: 

As alto his Anſwer to his Defence. Did our Saviour 
em to [brink at the Apprehenſion of his fad Hour, and 
co be at a ard whether he ſhould drink off his bitter 
Cup? Did his Danger ſeem ſo conſiderable, that he was 
5M fain to betake himſelf to his great Antidote Prayer, and 
lerrom Courage from the Conſolation of an Angel? 
And does mere Man fit careleſs and unconcern'd, ſecure 
r;W of the Iſſues of Eternity? See the indecorum, the Lord 
Iss in his Agony, and the Diſciples Sleep on, and take their 
ol Zeſt. But I think I have ſaid enough to awaken them 
or out of their dangerous Slumber ; and to convince them 
ent mat ail is not ſo lafe as they Dream; and that notwith- 
landing the preſent firmnels of their Station, there is 
{till le ft a poſſibility of Falling. Mo | 
15. But now leſt this poſſibility of Falling be reduced 
o act, I proceed to conlider the vaſt Encouragements, 
tne infinite Engagements that he who is Holy has, to be 
Holy {till And thele | ſhall. chuſe to repreſent to him 
in theſe two general Conſiderations. Firit, That he has 
made the beſt Choice that he could poſſibly have made; 
Fand conſequently, *cis againit all the Reaſen in the 
World that he ſhould reſcizd ir. Secondly, That if not- 
vithitanding he does reſcind it, he will not only loſe the 
advantage of his beit Choice, but incur an oppoſite Por- 
tion of Miſery; and that in a greater Meaſure than other 
Pan opt 74 2 Sinnes. 
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Sinners. Theſe I take to be the moſt proper Conſider. 
upon this Principle, That that Choice which is beſt, is 


tis practically confeſs'd by every Man throughout the 


Nons of the Object, than he had when he firſt choſe it. 


God is 4wdauiarr®, and cannot properly Repent, be. 


to all the poſſibilities of Things, muſt needs dictate to 
his Will after one uniform and conſtant manner; it being 


of the Cloud, dictates to the Will as the Sun ſhines upon 
the Earth, with a diſuniſorm and unequal Light. Where- 


many Decrees are Enacted, which at the next Seſſion are 


times her ſecond Thoughts are worſe than her ficlt ;f 
and chat ſhe ſometimes Retracts that which ſhe ſhouldÞ"! 


EY. 
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tions to inforce the grand Duty of Perſeverance. 
16. The Conſequence of the firſt Argument proceeds 


not to be reſcinded. This Propoſition is fo evident, 
that it can hardly admit, much lets need any Proof : and 


whole tenour of his. Life, For no Man retracts his 
Choice, till he has alter'd the Dictate of his Underſtand. 
ing, (for otherwife he would chuſe Evil under the very 
Formality of Evil) and has entertain'd other apprehen- 


And this ts that which makes up the entire Notion of 
Repentance, which is nothing elle in its preciſe Idea, when 
abſtracted from particular Matter, but a Retractation of 
a former Choice, proceeding from the alteration of the 
Practical Dictate, difallowing that now, which was be- 
fore approv'd. For this a Man never does, till he thinks 
he has reaſon to do ſo. And upon this account ?ris, that 


caufe his Underſtanding being Infinite, and reaching out 


impoſſible he ſhould either Diſcover ſomething afſter- 
ward which he did nor Comprehend at firſt, or loſe the 
Apprehenſion of ſomething which he did. But the Un- 
deritanding of Man being finite and imperfect at the, 
beſt, and ofcentimes corrupted and byaſs'd by his Paſſ- 
ons, has at ſeveral times different Apprehenſions of 
Things; and being ſometimes under, and ſometimes out 


upon (as it frequently happens in Courts and Senates) 


Repealed again; tho? with-this unhappineſs, that ſome-W 


Perſevere 1n, as well as Perſeveres in that which „ gh 
255 . | ſhoy 
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ſpould Retract. But whatever the RetraQation really 
be, twas always thought for the beſt when made; fo 
that he that Repents him of his Holineſs, as well as he 
nat Repents him of his Sin, does it upon the Change 
of his Practical Dictate, judging that not to be beſt now, 
WM which before was ſo pronounc'd, and conſequently, they 
both own the Truth of the foremention'd Principle, 
mat that Choice which is beſt, is not to be reſcinded. 
J 
| 


17. This being firm, all the buſineſs in queſtion nor 


will be, Whether he that is Holy has made the beſt 


Choice or no. And if it ſhall appear that he has, then 


f by the Principle juſt now laid down, he ought not, nay, 
Fe cannot be ſo much a Contradiction to himſelf, as to 


nMieicind it. Now to convince him that he has made the 


of beſt Choice, I defire him to conſider, Firſt, That he has 
ge choſen that which God had choſen for him before; fo 
that his Choice ſtands recommended to him by the Au- 


Foundation enough to warrant a certain, (tho' implicit) 
Perſwaſion, that it muſt needs be beſt for him. I fa 


vantage ; and therefore whatſoever he does is for the 
er. {00d of his Creatures. For there is this difference be- 
thelween the Divine Love and Created Love, that the one 


1n-Moriogs from Indigency, and the other from Falneſs and 
the edundancy And therefore as God did not at firſt ſpeak + 
aſfi-Wiis World into Being, to raiſe himſelf a Monument of 
ol wer and Divine Architecture, ſo neither does he go- 


; auern the Rational part of it by the Precepts of Religion, 


Je Perfumes of the Altar, or his Ears with the Accents 
| an Hallelujah. For can a Man be profitable to God, as 


unly ; and therefore when he chalk'd our the Ways of 


ſlerity of. infinite and unerring Wiſdom. And this is 


beſt for him, for God being already poſſeſs'd of all po- 
ible Perfection, cannot Act any thing for any ſelf-ad- 


pont of any Self-deſign, as if he feaſted his Noſtrils with 


that is wiſe may be profitable to himſelf ? Is it any Plea- 
Veto the Almighty that thou art Righteous? Or is it gain 
im that thou makeſt thy way perfect? Job 22, No cer- 


phreouſneſs and Holineſs for Man to Walk . 
could 


1 8 
could not be for any Self. end, but purely for the good 
of Man, and conſequently (if infinite Wiſdom be to be 
truſted) it muſt be his beſt Choice to be Holy. 
18. Secondly, let him confider, That the Practice of 
Religion confults a Man's whole Intereſt; and partly of Ml 
its own Nature, and partly by Divine Conllitucion, Ml 
tends to make him Happy in all his Capacities; and con. il 
ſequently mult needs be his beſt Choice. As for impi- | 
ous and unjult Practices, if they do at any time promote 
a Man's priuate and ſecular Intereſt, yet tis always both 
at the expence of the Public, and of his own Eterna 
Welfare; and then, What will it profit a Man to gan 
the whole World, and loſe his own Soul? But now this ig 
the peculiar gain of Godlineſs, that it has the promise 
both of this Life, and of that which is to come; that * 
it conduces to our Advantage, both here and hereafter, 
Intereſt and Duty, are immediately link'd together in 
this Life; and every Virtue has a Natural Sanction 0 
Reward and Puniſhment reſpectively attending it, 1 
2. might be ſhewn even with Mathematic 
Dr. Cumberland. Evidence upon the Principles of a late 
5 Writer of our own, which are very ca 
pable of ſuch an Improvement. All that I ſhall further 
{ay of that matter is this, that there, is a Differencei 
things antecedent to that which is made in them by thi 
Law of God. Which Difference is this, that ſome thing 
naturally tend to our Hurt, and ſome to our Good 
which is the Fundamental Ground of the Diſtinction o 
Moral Good and Evil. Thole things are Morally Goo 
which tend to effect our Good or to make us Happy) 
and thoſe things are Morally Evil. which have in tel 
| Natures a contrary Tendency. Now God in giving ll 
Laws (like an infinitely Wiſe and Good Law-giver) bi 
follow'd this Diſtinction in Nature, and has accomme 
dated his Laws to this antecedent Difference in the nd 
ture of things, commanding us thoſe things which ar 
naturally conducive to our Good, and forbidding us i 


Ccatrary. So that that is made to be the 1 0 
— * ut 


; ny 
Doty, which in it ſelf is really our Intereſt. And al- 
though ir happen ſometimes through the unreaſonable- 
neſs and injukice of Men, that Duty and Intereft i»ter- 
re, and that Virtue be defeated of the Portion ſhe is 


"Wl the Rightcoms Judgments of God. And altho' inftead of 
being rewarded, it be our fortune to ſuffer for Righte- 
- Ml oulneſs ſake, yet we Chriſtians know, that it intitſes us 
þ to'one of our Saviour's Beatitudes ; and we are alſo well 
1 efured from one, whofe Cafe it was to be ſo dealt with, 


in That he fo uſfer ings of the preſent time are not worthy to be 
ol compared with the Glory that ſhall be revealed; and that 


ow light affiftion, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
1% 140 Ov as CD etaror BapOr dene, a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of Glory, So that whatever 
Difficulties and Hardſhips Religion may ſometimes en- 
gage a Man in, yet when the whole Account is caſt up, 
he will find the Practice of Religion as gainful, as the 


Balaam, Let me die the Death of the Right eous, and let 
wy Taff end be Uke bee. 80 © 33 
19. And now one would think, that one who has ſo 
great and ſo apparent reaſon for his Choice, as the Re- 
igious Man has,*ſhould not eaſily be brought to Retract 
It, and ſay with thoſe in Malachi, It is vain to ſerve God; 
and what profit is it that I have kept his Ordinances ? But 
becauſe tis obſerv'd to be the Nature of Man to be 
more ſtrongly affected with Puniſhments than Rewards, I 
ſhall for his better Eſtabliſhment in the purpoſes of Ho- 
neſs, preſent him with the ſecond general Conſidera- 


of his Choice, he does Retract it, he will not only loſe 
Advantages of it, but alſo incur an oppoſite portion of 
Miſery; and that, in greater Meaſures than other Sin- 
. . a 


20. That 


naturally endow'd with, yet ſhe fhall recover her own. 
again at the great Aſſize, at the Day of the Revelation of 


Belief of it is rational; that to be Holy is his beſt Choice; 
and that he has infinite reaſon to pray in the words of 


tion, which is, That if notwithſtanding the excellency 
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20. That he will loſe the Advantages of his firſt and 
| beſt Choice, is plain from the whole Tenour of the 
_ Goſpel, Perſeverance to the End, being the express 
Condition of Salvation, And that he will incur an 
oppoſite Portion of Miſery, is plain from the double 
Sanction of Rewards and Puniſhments, wherewith God 
has bound us to the oblervance of his otherwiſe ſufffci- 
ently profitable Laws. And altho' this be ſufficient in 
the Rvereſt Trials, to preſerve us from Apoſtaſie; and 
when Flames of Fire ſurround us, to ſecure our Foot. 
ing in the Holy: Ground, yet thus far is but to Dye the 
common Death of Sinners, and to be Viſited after the Vi. 
ſitation of the Impenitent. But now if the Lord make 4 
new Thing, and the Deſerter of Piety be puniſh ina 
greater meaſure than other Sinners, then ſhall ye under- 
ſtand that this Man has provoked the Lord, | 
21. And that he ſhall be ſo puniſh'd, is the peculiar 
Conſideration which 1 ſhall now inſiſt upon; and which 
I prove from the heinonſneſs of his Crime, Apoſtaſie hav- 
ing init many degrees of Evil beyond the common State 


of Sin. For if after they have eſcaped the Pollutions of the | 


World through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Je- 
ſus Chriſt, they are again entangled therein and overcome, 
the latter End is worſe with them than the beginning. Fir 
it had been better for them not to have known the way of 
Righteouſneſs, than after they have known it, to turn fron 
the Holy Commandment deliver d unto them. 

22. But to repreſent the heinouſneſs of Apoſtaſie alit- 


tle more particularly; and that this Sin above all others 


map appear to be exceeding ſinful, let me deſire the un- 
thinking Man to Conſider, Fu ſt, That he that falls back 
from a Courſe of Holy Living, does in a ſpecial man- 
ner grieve the Holy Spirit of God... He ſacrilegiouſ) 
takes that from him, which he had once moſt folemnly 
Conſecrated to his Service ; he defiles the Seat of his 
Reſidence, alienates it to profane uſes, blots out the 
Tetragrammation of the Temple, and ſuffers it to be no 
longer Holineſs to the Lord. He diſinherits his on 1 
| 5 5 turbs 


— 


= ma | 
flurbs his Reſt, and forces him to leave the Habitation 
whereof he had once ſaid, This ſhall be my reſt for ever, 
here will I dwell, for I have a delight therein. Add to this 
Afﬀront of the Holy Spirit that reſided in him, That he 
orieves the Angels that attended him, and with much 
concern and hopes, miniſter'd to his Salvation. Thoſe 
diſappointed and unſucceſsful Guardians, with Sorrow cry 
out to one another, as the Angels did in the Fewiſh Teme 
le, when through many Profanations it was no longer fit 
for their charge ven tEü= TG, let us depart hence. 
Neither does he diſappoint the Tutelar 

10 rg + Miniſters of his Salvation only, but cauſes 
2 wmiverſal Grief in Heaven. Thoſe kind and 
compaſſionate Spirits, who before rejoyc'd at his Repen- 
tence and Converſion, and began to reckon upon the new 
acceſſion they ſhould have to the Quire of Heaven, now. 
Tune their Harps to the ſtrains of Sorrow, and lament 
the diſappointment of their Hopes. 335 
23. Conſider Secondly, That to the Sin of Apoſtaſie 
is added the Circumſtance of inercuν bleneſso. The Man 


bas enter'd within the Feil, has ſeen the inner Beauties 


of the Holy Place, and has been taught the Secrets of the 
Kingdom; his Underſtanding has been inſtructed, and 
his Will has been entertain'd; he has given Proof of his 
Powers and Abilities, and has Conquer'd the ſteepeſt 
Part of the Mount; his diſficulties leſſen, and his ftrengrth 
increaſes ; ſo that if now he retreat, and ſlide back to 
the bottom of the Hill, he has nothing whereby to ex- 


Wecvle himſelf either before God or Man; but ſtands in 


the higheſt Senſe of the Phraſe, Aurxgnizaur@, ſelf con- 
demn d. We generally make ſome allowances for the 
Miſcarriages of thoſe who were never enlightned, and 
ave had no Acquaintance with the ſubſtantial delights of 
Religion, and the Satisfaction of ſober Counſels, becauſe 
indeed they knew no better; but when we are told, that 
te wiſeſt of Men, after a cenſure of Vanity, paſs'd up- 
on the whole Creation, and a long application of his Mind 
to the excellent Theories of Moral and Divine Know- 

1 ledge 
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fedge, was yet towards the Evening of his Life, when 
the Sun drove hard, and the ſbadows encreas*d, drawn 
aſide by ſtrange Women; and that his Wiſdom depart. 
ed from him like the Dream wherein it was given him, 
this indeed we may Lament, but cannot Excuſe. | 

24. Conſider Thirdly, That he who falls from a State 
of Holineſs, muſt needs do ſtrange Violence to his Res- 
on. If he be a mew Convert, he cannot ſure without 
great reluctancy, defile that Temple which he has ſo 
lately ſwept and garniſh'd. And if he be a Saint of ſome 
conſiderable ſtanding, ſure he mult be the more unwil- 


| ling to break off a long- dated Innocence, for the un- 


ſatisfying Plealure of a Moment. For tho? Men of 
deſperate and Bankrupt Fortunes have lirtle regard to 
their Expences, becauſe ſhould they fave them, the 
Tide of their Eitates wont riſe much the higher ; and 


ſo they think it impertinent to be. Frugal, when there's 
no hopes of being Rich. Yet they that lee their Heaps 


begin ro ſwell, and that they are within the Neig Hb. 
hood of Wealth, think it worth while to be ſaving, and 
improve their growing Stock. But then after a long 


Thrift and Sparing, to throw away the hard purchate 


of many Years in one Nights Gaming, is one of the Pro- 


: dipies of Folly and Indiſcretion. And yet this is the 


very Caſe of him that lets go his Integrity. 

235. Conſider Fourthly and Laſtly, That the Apoſtate 
has the greateſt iugratitude imaginable to aggravate his 
Folly. Indeed, every Sinner is a very ungrateful Per- 
fon, becauſe he Treſpaſſes againſt his beſt Friend and h. 
ne/attor, againſt him that Made him, againſt him that 
Died for him, and againſt him that Follows him with 
the wht; offers of his Grace; and lays ſtratag ems « 
Alercy for his Reformation, But the Back-ſlidmg Ma 


| fins again greater Mercies, Fndearments and Odbliga 


trons yet. He has liv'd in the Service of his Lord, ha! 
receiv'd the Farneit of his Spirir, he has been of hi 
Family ; nay more, he has been call'd his Friend, he ha! 


_ Eaten with him at his Table, he has dwelt under the En 


dear 
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dearments of Familiar Converſe, he has been with him 
in his Banqueting Houſe, where the Banner that was over 
him w. is Love, he has plighted his Faith, given his Heart, 
and ſaid with Paſſion, My Beloved is mine, and I am his; 
ſo that to turn Renegade now, is the greateſt Baſeneſs 
and Ingratitude conceiveable; 'tis to Betray his Lord 
and Maiter after the Obligations of Intimacy and Di ſci- 

WW peſpip; 'tis to break the Tables of his Law, after he 

has been with him on the Mount, and {een the back parts 

Jof his Glory. . e 

28. Since therefore the Apoſtate has ſo many peculi- 

er Circumſtances to aggravate his Crime beyond the 

f vilt of CommonSinners, of how much ſorer Puniſhment ſup- 

o Nl joſe ye ſhall he be thought worthy, who has thus trodden under 

e Fot the Son of God; and has counted the Blood of the Co- 

venant wherewith he was Sanctified, an unholy thing; and 

has done deſpite to the Spirit of Grace? which was the laſt 
general Confideration. MOT ET, 

27. What now remains, but that upon a ſerious Conſi- 

derarion of che Premiſes, He that is Holy, think himſelf 

highly concern'd to be Holy ſtill. That he lift up the Hands 
that hang aown, and ſtrengthen the feeble Knees; that he hold 
faſt that which he has, that no man takes his Crown ; that he 
wravel not his Holy Vows,nor put himſelf back in the Ac- 
counts of Eternity; that he be not frighted or laught out of 
his Religion, fince' tis his beſt and wiſeſt Choice, and will 
be found to be ſo in ſpite of all the prophane Drollery of 
er- /*ppoſed Wits, in the Day when Wiſdom ſhall be juſtified of 

ber Children. For then ſhall the Righteous Man ſtand in 
great boldneſs before the Face of ſuch as have afflifted him, 
and made no account of his Labours. And they ſhall ſay within 
themſelves, this was he whom we had ſomctimes in deri- 


8 
he 


ate 


Life madneſs, and his End to be without honour, How 15 
be numbred among the Children of God, and his lot is a- 
mong the Saints ! Wherefore again, let him that is Ho- 
ba , be Holy (till. Let him but maintain his Station du- 
En ing his ſhore warfare here on Earth, and he ſhall be 
can” „ . Herr- 


Jon, and a proverb of reproach; we Fools counted his 
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. 82 the Prackice of Religion in general, is not , 


1 pinels, but allo the only and indiſpenſable Condition of ſto 


N | ex . . 3 l; 
love, and a ſerious Confideration of our true and main L 
Performances. But he that ſhall undertake to recom- 


task, not only becaute he perſwades to higher Degrees. 


perform what is indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſecure it, ſure 


LI. - 


hereafter confirm'd both in Holineſs and Happineſs; and 
be fix'd in that Center where he ſhall for ever reſt. For : 
ſo ſays the Spirit to the Churches, Him that overcometh ˖ 
will I make a Pillar in the Temple of my God, and he ſhal 0 
„ i "rf 
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A Diſcourſe concerning Heroic Prety ʒ Wherein it: o 
Notion is Stated, and its Practice Recommend- 
8 1 | 

3 Pi 


only the Natural Inſtrument of our preſent Hap- 


our Fature, one would think there were bur little left I 
for the Orator to do here; the naked Efficacy of Self. % 


Intereſt, being ſufficient to engage us upon Religious Na 
mend the Practice of Hereic Picty, has a much heavier 


of Virtue, but becauſe he is to addreſs himſelf wholly 
to a weaker Principle, For ſince our Intereſt is ſecured 
by the Perfarmance of neceſſary Duty, there remains 
nothing but a Principle of Generoſity to carry us on to 
the higher Advances, the more glorious Atchievement 
in Religion. And what {mall probability there is that it 
will often do ſo, may appear from the ill ſucceſs of the 
ſor mer and more prevailing Principle. For if the great 
eit Intereſt imaginable can prevail with fo very few tc 


there is little hopes that Gemnereſity, which is a muc 
weaker Principle, ſhould Engage many upon great@ 
Performances. 5 3 
2. But yet, notwithſtanding theſe Diſeouragements 
ſince our Bleſſed Saviour has taught us to Pray, not on 
ly for the Performance of God's Will in general 
tha 
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that it be done on Earth as it is in Heaven; that is, wich 
the greateſt Zeal, Readineſs and Alacrity, with all the 


degrees of Seraphic Ardency that frail Mortality is ca- 
pable of, I think a Perſwaſive to Heroic Piety may be a 
proper and uſeful Undertaking; it being very reaſona- 


ble, we ſhould make that the Object of our Endeavours, 


which our Saviour thought fit to make the matter of 


our Prayers. | a RT 

3. In diſcourſing upon this Subject, I ſhall proceed 
in this Method. 1. I ſhall ſtate the Notion of Heroic 
Pty, and ſhew what I mean by it. 2. I ſhall demon- 


Per ſwaſives to recommend the Practice of it. 


+ The Notion of Heroic Piety will be beſt under- 
WI food by conſidering what the Moraliſts mean by Heroic 


gion, that the other does in Morality. Now not to 
trouble our ſelves with an Etymological Account of the 
Name, which is well known to be of an Heathen Ex- 
traction, by Heroic Virtue, I ſuppoſe, the Moraliſts 
do generally mean ſuch a vehement and intenſe purſu- 
ance of a Man's laſt and beſt End, as engages him upon 
uch excellent and highly commendable Actions, which 


antain the Character of a good Man. Ariſtotle in his 
tbicks, J. 7. c. 1. calls it, + ve jud; dn, that Vir- 
le that is above us. By which 1 ſuppoſe, he does not 
nean that it is above our reach, and unattainable, but 
ther that it is above our obligation, or rather that when 
is attain'd, it will elevate us above our ſelves. | 


minences of Religion, which, tho to arrive at be ex- 
tamly laudable, yet we may fall ſhort of them without 
KF, God having nor bound them upon us as parts of 


ut only recommended them by way of Counſel, and 
= left 


ſtrate that there is fuch a Thing. 3. I ſhall offer ſome 


JW Virtue. For the one carries the ſame Proportion in Re- 


advance him much above the ordinary level of Human 
Nature; and which he might wholly omit, and yet ſtill 
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J. In proportion to this Notion of Heroic Virtue, I 
nderſtand by Heroic Piety thoſe excellent degrees and 


ty, or made chem the Conditions of our Salvation, 
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left them as Inſtances of Generoſity. This Heroic Piety 
conſiſts rather in the Degrees than in the Kinds of Chri- 
ſtian Vertue, and they are ſuch degrees as are moſt emi- 
nent and excellent in themſelves, and that tend highly 
to the Perfection of the Nature of Man, but are not 
bound upon him by any poſitive and expreſs Law of God, 
and ſo may be left undone without any diſobedience to 
it, and therefore when done are the more commendable 
and rewardable. So that in ſhort they are not Acts of ſtrict 
indiſpenſable Duty; but Inſtances of extraordinary and 
uncommanded Perfection. According to that ſaying, 
(I think of St. Ferom) Non cogo, non impero, ſed propune 
 Palmam, Pramia oftendo. 58 
6. Thus far of the Notion of Heroic Piety. I come 
now to my fecond Undertaking, which was to hey, 
that there is ſuch a Thing. Tho' univerſality and fince- 
rity of Obedience be indiſpenſably required of every 
Chriſtian, and conſequently every part of Religion ob- 
liges under the penalty of Damnation as to its kind, 
vet that there may be ſome degrees, to the Attainment 
of which we are not fo obliged, would evidently ap- 
_ pear from the proof of this one ſingle Propoſition, That 
every one is not bound ro do what is belt. The reaſona- 
bleneſs of which Propoſition may be argued from the ve- 
ry Nature of the Thing; for fince that which is Beff is: 
Superlative it neceſſarily ſuppoſes the Poſitive to be good: 
And if ſo, then we are not bound to that which is 
Beſt ; for if we were, then that which is o good would 
be evil, (it being ſhort of what we are bound which 
ro) is contrary to the Suppoſition, _ 2 
7. Zut leit this Argument ſhould not be thought ſatisſy⸗ 
ing, as indeed I am not fully ſatisfy'd with ir, I farther 
conſider, That the Scripture conſiſts of Counſels as well us 
Commands. Now if ſome Things are matter of Cour: 
ſel only, tis obvious to conclude two things. 1.From thei! 
being counſell d, that they are good (nothing being mat- 
ter of Counſel but what is to.;) and 2. from their being 
only counſell'd, that they do nor oblige ; and confequent- 
Bu £6 M7 | "is 
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ly, that there are ſome degrees of Good that we are 
not obliged to. a 


8. It is farther obſervable, that in Scripture there is 


mention made of a threefold Will of God, Rem. 12. 2. 
m WA" d 434997 Y A. Terr, That Will which js 


good, that which is well-pleaſing, and that which is perfect. 


The firſt of theſe denotes abſolute Duty, the two laſt 
the various degrees of Perfection and Heroic Excellence. 
Thus for St. Paul to Preach the Goſpel to the Corinthians, 
was an AC} of ſtrict Duty which he could not leave un- 


done, without incurring that Woe which he annexes to 

the omiſſion of it, 1 Cor. 9. 16. mids ddemeros thpvorlry = 
cet b N,; x, If Tim xgv ue rn. But to preach 
without charging them was an Inſtance of Generoſity, and 


in that reſpett there was room for boaſting, as Dr Hammond 


quotes from Theephylact. Thus again, fora Jew to al- 


lot the tenth part of his Revenue every third year to- 


ward the Relief of the Poor, was an act of expreſs Du- 
ty; andin —_ that, he would but fatisfie the Ob- 


ligation of the Law But now if in his charitable Con- 
triburions he ſhould exceed that proportion ; according 
to the degrees of the exceſs, fo would the degrees of 
his Perfection be, Thus again in the matter of Devo- 
tion, Daily Prayer is generally concluded to be a Daty; 
and by ſome Criticks, that it be twice perform'd, in pro- 
portion to the Returns of the Jewiſh Sacrifices, Morn- 
ing and Evening: But now if a more generouſly diſpo- 


led Chriſt ian ſhould add a third time, or out of abundance 


of Zeal ſhould come up to the Pſalmiſt's reſolution of 
(Seven times a day will I praiſe thee) this will be a free- 
will Offering, well pleaſing and of ſweet ſavour, but not 
Commanded. SOD 


9. From theſe and many other Inſtances, which, if ne- 


ceſſary, I could eaſily produce, ir plainly appears that 
Religion does not conſiſt in an indiviſible point, but has 
a Latitude, and is capable of more and leſs; and conſe- 


quently, there is room for voluntary Oblations, and Acts 


of Heroic Piety, as ſeems ſufficiently plain from the 


O 4 | whole 
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whole State of St. Paul's Determination as to the Lay. 
fulneſs of Marriage, and the Preference of a Single Life 
before it as a State of greater Excellence and Perfect. 
aa NO EE I Ae EN 
10. If it be objected here, That what is ſuppoſed to 
be thus Heroically perform'd, is incluſrvely enjoin'd by 
virtue of thoſe comprehenſive words, (Thou ſhalt Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, with all thy Soul, &c.) 
To this I Anſwer, That whether by the Love of the 
Text we underſtand a ſincere Love of God, in oppoſi- 
tion to that which is Falſe and Hypocritical, or an intire 
Love of God in oppoſition to that which is Partial and 
Divided, ſtill there will be a Latitude in this Precept 
of loving God, as well as in other Inſtances of Religion; 
it being very poſſible for two Perſons to love God ſir- 
cerely, and with their whole Soul, and yet in different 
Meaſures (which is obſerv'd even among the Angels, the 
Seraphin having their Name from their exceſs of Love; 
nay, for the ſame Perſon always to love God ſincerely, 
or intirely, and yet at ſome times to exceed himlelf; and 

with his Saviour (who to be ſure never fail'd of neceſſary 

Duty) to pray yet more earneſtly. 5 

11. There 1s another Objection yet behind, which! 
think my ſelf concern'd to Anſwer, as well in my om 
Defence, as that of my Argument. Some perhaps may 
be fo weak to imagine, that by aſſerting ſuch a Thing as 
Heroic Piety, and that a Chriſtian may do more than he 
is commanded, I too much favour the Doctrin of Super 
erogation. But I conſider, for 4 Man to do more than he 
is commanded, is an ambiguous expreſſion, and may de- 
note either that he can perform the whole Law of God 
and more, or that, tho he fail of his Duty in many In- 
ſtances, and conſequently with che reſt of Mankind, » 
concluded under ſin; Vet in ſome others he may exceed 


it, by preſſing forward to ſome degrees of Excellency he 


is not obliged to. I do not Aﬀerc the former of thele, 


but the /ater, that there are certain degrees in Religion, 


which we are not obliged to under Pain of Sin; and 
1 N = 
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conſequently, that he who arrives ſo far, does (accord- 


Commanded. . xe Ln 
12. Having in the foregoing Periods ſtated the Notion 
of Heroic Piety, and ſhewn the reaſonableneſs of the 
Thing, I proceed now to my third and laſt undertaking, 
which was to offer ſome Perſwaſives to recommend the 
practice of it. Firſt then, I conſider that Religion is 
the Perfection of a Man, the Improvement and Accom- 
pliſhment of that Part of him wherein he reſembles his 
Maker, the Purſuance of his beſt and laſt End, and con- 
ſequently his Happineſs. And will a Man ſet Bounds to 
his Happineſs ? Will he be no more Happy than he is 
Commanded, no more than what will juſt terve to ſecure 
him from a miſerable Eternity ? Is not Happinels deſt- 
;able for it /elf, as well as for the avoiding of Miſery ?. 
Why then do we deal. with it as with dangerous Phyſic, 
weighing it by Grains and Scruples, and nice Proporti- 
ons? Why do we drink fo moderately of the River of 
Paradiſe, lo ſparingly of the Well of Life? Are we a- 
fraid of making too nigh Advances to the State of An- 
gels, of becoming too like God, of antedating Heaven? 
Are we afraid our Happineſs will flow in too thick upon 
vs, that we ſhall not bear up againſt the Tide, but fink 
under the too powerfal Enjoyment ? Hereafter indeed, 
when we are bleſt with the Beatific Viſion, and the Glo- 
ties of the Divine Brightneſs ſhall flaſh too ſtrong upon 
our Souls, to that our Happineſs begins to be in danger 
of being leſſen d by its greatneſs ; We may then, with 
the Angels that attend & Throne, veil our Faces, and 
divert tome of the too exuberant Bleſſedneſs: But now 
in this Region, we are far enough from being ander the 
line; there is no danger of ſuch Extremity, but rather 
tne contrary; and therefore it would be now moſt ad- 
viſable for us to be as Happy, and to that End, as Reli- 
$1025 as We Can. JJV 
13. Secondly, I conſider, That ſince God, out of the 
bundance of his overflowing and communicative 92 
9 5 neſs, 


ing to the later notion of the Phraſe do more than he is 
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neſs, was pleas'd to create and deſign Man for the be 
of Ends, the fruition of himſelf in endleſs Happineſs: 
and ſince he has preſcribed no other Conditions for the 
Attainment of this Happineſs, but that we would live 
happily here in this State of Probation, having made 
nothing our Duty but what would have been beit for us 
to do whether he had Commanded it or no; and has 
thereby declared, that he is to far only pleas'd with our 
Services to him, as they are Beneficial to our ſelves; this 
muſt needs be a moſt endearing Engagement to one that 
has the leait {park of Generoſity or Ingenuity, to do 
ſomething for the ſake of ſo good a God, beyond the 
Meaſures of Neceſſity, and the Regards of his main and 
final Intereſt, This is the only Tribute of Gratitude we 
are capable of paying God, for giving us ſuch good, 

tuch reaſonable and righteous Laws. Had the Conditi- 
ons of our Eternal Welfare been never ſo hard, arbitra- 
ry, and contradictory to our preſent Happineſs, yet 
mere Intereſt would engage us to perform neceſſery Du- 
ty; and ſhall we do no more out of a Principle of Lo 
to our excellent Lawgiver, for making our preſent Ha- 


pineſs the Condition of our future? Shall the Love of Gol 


conſtrain us to do no more than what we would do mere- 
ty for the Love of our ſelves? Shall we tint our Perfor. 
mances to him, who ſets no Meaſures to his Love of us? 
Can our Generoſity be ever more {eaſonably-employ', 
than in endeavouring to pleaſe him in extraordinary 
Meaſures, whole Pieaſare is to ſee us Happy, even while 
we pleaſe him? For ſo is the Will of the wiſe and good 
Governour of the World, that in ferving him we ſhould 
ferve our ſelves ; and like Adam in his dreſſing and cul- 
tivation of Paradiſe, at the fame time diſcharge the En- 
ployment which God {ets us about, and conſult our ow 
Convenience: So that it fares wich us in our Religious 
Exerciſes, as with the Votary that ſacrifices at the Altar, 
who all the while he pleaſes and ſerves his God, enjuyi 
the Perfumes of his oma Incenſe. C 


14. Third- 
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14. Thirdly, I conſider, That every Man has a reſt. 


[es Principle of Love implanted in his Nature, a cer- 
tain Magnetiſm of Paſſion, whereby he continually aſ- 
pires to ſomething more Excellent than himſelf, either 
really or apparently, with a deſign and inclination to 
perfect his Being. This affection and diſpoſition of Mind 
al Men have, and at I times. 
and flow like the Tide, have their Seaſons and Pertods 
like intermitting Fevers. But this of Love, is as conſt ant 
as our Radical Heat, as inſeparable as Thought, as even 


Our other Paſſions ebb 


and equal as the Motions of Time. For no Man does 
or can, defire to be happy more at one time than at ano- 
ther; becauſe he deſires it always in the higheſt degree 


poſſible. *Tis true, his Love, as to particular Objects, 
may increaſe or decreaſe, according to the various Ap- 
prehenſions he has of their Exceſlencies; but then, like 


Motion in the Univerſe, what it loſes in one part, it 
gains in another; ſo that in the whole it remains always 
alike, and the ſame. Now this Amorous Princip'e, which 
every Man receives with his Soul, and which is breath'd 
into him with the Breath of Life, muſt neceſſarily have 
an Object about which it may exerciſe it ſelf, there be- 
ing no ſuch thing in Love (if in Nature) as an Element 
of Self. ſufficient Fire, For tho' we may eaſily and truly 
ſrame an abſtract Notion of Love or Defire in general, 
yet if we reſpect its real Exiſtence, we ſhall as ſoon find 
Firſt Matter without Form, as Love without a particular 
Object. And, as tis neceſſary to the very Being of Love 
that it have an Object, ſo is it to our Content and Hap- 


pines, that ic be a proportionate and ſatisfying one; 


for otherwiſe, that Paſſion which was intended as an in- 
ſtrument of Happineſs, will prove an fiction and tor- 
ment to us. Now there is but one ſach Object to be 
ſound, and that is God. In the Application of our Paf- 
lions to other Things, the Advice of the Poet is exceeds. 

ing neceſſary, Ae P's 2 


Quicquid amas Cupi.rs placuiſſe nimss. Martial. 


That 
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That we ſhould be very cautions how far we ſuffer our ſelves 
to be engaged in the Love of any Thing, becauſe there is 
nothing but diſappointment in the Enjoyment, and uncer- 
gainty in the Poſſeſſion. We mult needs therefore be mi. 
ſerable in our Love, unleſs God be the Object of it. But 
neither is our Happineſs ſufficiently ſecured by making 
God the Object of our Love, unleſs we concenter our 
whole Affections upon him, and (in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
the Phraſe) Love him with all our Heart, and with all ow 
Saul. For otherwiſe, whatever portion of our Love does 
not run in this Channel, muſt neceſſarily fix upon dil. 
- proportionate and unſatisfying Objects; and conſe- 
quently, be an inſtrument of Diſcontent to us. Tis ne- 
cæſſary therefore, to the compleating of our Happineſs, 
that that Object ſhould engroſs all our Aﬀections to it 
elf, which only can ſatisfie them; and (according to the 
Aarfilins Ficines, compariſon of an ingenious Platoniſt) 
= rote pag. wy. that our Minds ſhould have the ſame 
: Hhabitude to God, that the Eye has to 
Light. Now the Eye does not only love Light above 
other Things, but delights in nothing elſe. I confeſs, 
fuch an abſolute and entire Dedication of our Love to 
God as this, is not always practicable in this Life. lr is 
the priviledge and happineſs of thoſe confirm'd Spirits, 
who are ſo twallow'd up in the Comprehenſions of Erer- 
unity, and ſo perpetually raviſh'd with the Glories of the 
Divine Beauty, that they have not the power to turn a- 
fide to any other Object. But tho' this Superlative Ex- 
cellency of Divine Love, be not attainable on this ſide 
of the thick Darkneſs, it being, the proper effect of open 
Viſion, and not of Contemplation ; yet however, by the 
Help of this later, we may arrive to many degrees of 
it; and the more entire and undivided our Love is to 
God, the fewer diſappointments and diſſatisfactions we 
ſhall meet wich in the World; which is a very ſtrong 

noagement ro Hero Fifty... ooo, 

15. Fourthly, I conſider, That the degrees of our 
Reward ſhall be proportionable ro the degrees of our 
N 55 e 5 Piet): 


. 

fiety: We ſhall Reap as plentifully as we Sow; and at 
the great Day of Retribution, we ſhall find, that be- 
ſides the general Collation of Happineſs, peculiar Coro- 
nets of Glory are prepared for Eminent Saints. Indeed, 
all hearty and fincere Lovers of God and Religion, ſhall 
partake of the Glories of the Kingdom; but ſome ſhall 
it nearer the Throne than others, and enjoy a more in- 


| timate Perception of the Divine Beauty. All the true 


Followers of Jeſus ſhall indeed Feaſt with him at the great 
Supper; but ſome ſhall be placed nearer to him than o- 
thersz and ſtill there ſhall be a Beloved Diſciple that ſhall 
lean on his Boſom. I know this Doctrin concerning dif- 
ſerent degrees of Glory, is (and indeed what is there 
that is not) very much queſtion'd by tome, and peremp- 
torily deny'd by others; but ſince it is fo highly agree- 
able to the Goodneſs. and Pounty of God, and to the 
Catholick Meaſures of Senſe and Reaſon ; and is ſo 
mightily favour'd if not expreſly aſſerted in many places 
of Scripture, I ſhall not here go about to eſtabliſh the 
Truth of it; but taking it for granted, do urge this as 
another Conſideration of great Moment, toward encou- 
raging the Practice of Heroic Piety. IL | 
16, Fifchly, and Laſtly, I Conſider, That we have in- 
deed but very little Time to ſerve God in. The Life of 
Man at longeſt, is but ſhort; and conſidering how ſmall. 
a part of it we Live, much ſhorter. If we dedutt from 
the Computation of our Years (as we muſt do, if we will 
take a true Eſtimate of our Life) that part of our Time 
which is ſpent in the incogitancy of Infancy and Child- 
hood, the impertinence and heedleſneſs of Youth, in the 
Neceſſities of Nature, Eating, Drinking, Sleeping, and 
other Refreſhments ; in Buſineſs and Worldly Concerns; 
mpagements with Friends and Relations, in the Offices 
of Civility and mutual Intercourſe; beſides a thouſand 
other unneceſſary Avocations : We ſhall find that there 
but a {mall Portion left, even for the Retirements of 
dtudy, for our improvement in Arts and Sciences, and 
ther intellectual Accompliſhments. But then, if we 


conſider 


conſider what great disbarſements of our Time are mate 
upon them alſo, we ſhall find, that Religion is crowded 
up into a very narrom compaſs ;, ſo narrow, that were not 
the Rewards' of Heaven matter of expreſs Revelation, 
"would be the greateſt Preſumption imaginable, to hope 
for them upon the Condition of ſuch inconſiderable Ser- 
vices. Since then our Time of ſerving God is ſo very 
| Torr, ſo infinitely diſproportionate to the Rewards we 
expect from him, *tis but a reaſonable piece of Ingenuity, 
to work with all our might, and do as much in it as we 
can: To ſupply the poverty of Time by frugal Manage- 
ment, and intenſeneſs of Affection; to terve God car- 
neſtly, vigorouſly, and zealoufly ; and in one Days Devo- 
tion, to abbreviate the ordinary Piety of many Tears. Tis 


Aid of the Devil, that he proſecuted his malicious de- 


{igns againſt the Church with greater earneſtneſs and vi- 
gour, becauſe he knew he had but a ſhort time, Rev, 12. 
12. And ſhall not the ſame Conſideration prevail with 
a gencrous Soul, to do as much for God and Religion, as 


the Devil did againſt them? Tis a ſhame for him that 


has but a ſhore Part to Act upon the Stage, nor to per- 
form it well; eſpecially when he is to Act it but oe. Man 
has but one ff ate of Probation, and that of an exceeding 
ſhort Continuance, and therefere, ſince he cannot ferve 
God long, he ſhould ſerve him much, employ every Mi- 
nute of his Life to the beſt Advantage, thicken his De- 
votions, hailow every day in his Kalendar by Religious 
Exerciſes, and every action in his Life by Holy Refe- 

rences and Deſignments; for let him make what halie he 

can to be Wiſe, Time will out- run him. This is a Con- 
ſideration of infinite Moment to him that duly weighs 
it; and he that thus numbers his days, will find great Rea- 


ſon to apply his Heart to moxe than ordinary degrees of 


Miſdom. 


Con- 


on- 
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Contemplation and Love : Or, the Me- 
thoJical Aſſent of the Soul to God, by 
Steps of Meditation, . Hts 
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CONTEMPLATION IL 
That *tis neceſſary Man ſhould have ſome End. 


* 
— — 


| 1. IN the Depth of Solitude and Silence, having with- 


1 drawn my ſelf not only from all Worldly Com- 
merce, but from all Thoughts concerning any Thing 
without my own Sphere; | retire wholly into my ſelf, 
and there ſpeculate the Compoſition of my Intellectual 
Nature, VC 5 | 

2. And here, beſides that faculty of Perception where- 
by I apprehend Objects, whether Material or Immate- 
rial, without any Material Species; (which in the Car- 
tefian Dialect I call Pure Intellect) and that other of ap- 
prehending Objects as preſent, under a corporeal Image 
or Repreſentation ; (which I dittinguiſh from the other 
Power of Perception by the Name of Imagination) I ſay, 
beſides theſe two, l obſerve an Appetitive Faculty, where- 
by I incline to Apparent Good; and that either by a 
bare Act of Propenſion, or endeavour to Unite with the 
agreeable Object; which anſwers to Pure Intellect, and 
may be call'd W7;/, (or rather Volition) or by ſuch a Pro- 
penſion of the Soul, as is allo accompany'd with a Com- 
motion of the Blood and Spirits; which anſwers to Ima- 
gination; and is the ſame with the Paſſion of Love. 
3. And of this I further meditate, and by ſelf-reflexion 
experiment; that alcho' the Perceptive Faculty be not 
always in actual Exerciſe, or at leaſt not in the fame de- 
gree of it: (For, if according to the Carteſian 7 

| theſis 


« 
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theſis there be no intermiſſion of Cogitation, yet tis 
moſt certain, that its Applications are not always e- 
qual and uniform) tho? this I ſay, be true as to the Per- 
ceptive; yet, I find by attending to the Operations of 
my Nature, that the Appetitive Faculty is not only al- 
ways in Act, but in the ſame degree of Intention and 
Application. As it never has any total Intermiſſion, ſo 
neither is it ſubject (as indeed every Thing elſe in Man 
is) to Ebbs and Flows, but acts wniformly as well as con- 
ſtantly. This Amorous Biaſs and Endeavour of the 
Soul, is like that Stock of Motion which the French Phi- 
loſopher ſuppoſes the Univerſe at firſt endowed with, 
which continues always at the ſame rate, not to be aba- 
ted or increas*d. Not that this Equality of Love is to 
be underitood in reference to particular Objects, any 
more than that of Motion in reference to particular Bo- 
dies; but only, that it gains in one part, as much as it 
loſes in another; ſo as in the whole, to remain equal and 
uniform. - „ 
4. For however various and unconſtant I may be in 
my Love of particular Objects according to the various 
Apprehenſion I have of their reſpective Excellencies; 
yer certainly, I purſue Happineſs in general with the 
lame Earneſineſs and Vigour ; and do not love, or wiſh- 
well to my ſelf, more at one time than at another. 
5 And indeed, ſince all my inconſlancy in the pro- 
ſecution of particular Objects proceeds from the variety 
of my Apprehenſions concerning their Excellency ; and 
the only reaſon why I withdraw my Aﬀection from this, 
or that thing, is, becauſe I diſcern, or ſuſpect, that 
Happineſs not to be there which 1 expected, it is hence 
plainly argued 2 poſterior, that I ſtand at all Times e- 
qually affected towards Happineſs it ſelf. As he that 
is therefore only variouſly affected towards the Means, 
according as he variouſly apprehends their ſerviceable- 
neſs to the End, may be truly ſaid, to affect the End it 
felf always alike. 1 „ 
6. Nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe, than that Look 
5 thu 


oo HS 1 
thus point at, Happineſs with an equal Verticiiy: Be- 
cauſe I always affect it in the higheſt degree that is poſſi- 
ble; which admits of no Latitude. For I conſider my 
ſelf here, as a neceſſary Agent; and accordingly as ſuch, 
can neither ſuſpend the whole Act, nor any one Degree 
of it; but muſt needs Operate to the utmoſt Stretch of 
my Power. This Spring of my Soul (my Appetitivẽ 


preſſes and endeavours with its whole Elaſticity. 


7. For ſince Good or Happineſs is the utmoſt object 
of my Appetitive, it muſt needs employ its whole Pow- 


for ever uncapable of being ſo; (there being nothing 
left beyond that to bring it into Act) and conlequently, 


admit; and therefore find it neceſſary to conclude, That 
my Appetitive is wholly employ'd in the Love of Hap- 
pineſs; or that Ialways love it to the utmoſt Capacity 
of my Fatulty, ? _ 


3 r — I we Y wy 


8. Since therefore, I find in my ſelf an Appetitive Fas 


copious, ind ſolid Excellente, as may anſwer to the 
full Extent of my Deſires, bear the whole ſtreſs of my 


— , , ĩ 5 
9. For I cannot think it any way conſiſtent with the 
Goodneſs of that great Being, which call'd me out of 
the Womb of Nothing to what 1 am, to plant in me 
ſuch an Amorous Principle, which at no time lies Dor- 
mant, but is always equally Awake, and acting with 
he vrm6ſt plenitade of irs Vigoir}  ſuppoling there 
Vere no proportionable Object in the whole Latitude of 
Entity fot it to fix and bottom upon, lt being only a 
V 1 | greater 


Faculty) is always at its u Bent; and. accordingly; 


er; otherwiſe, ſo much of it as is not in Act, will be 


will be planted in me in vain, which I think abſurd ta 
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culty, which is always in actual Exerciſe, and that after 
in even and equal Meaſure ; and not only fo, but alſo 
in the very Height of Activity and Invigoration ; I am 
by the clue of Meditation further led to conclude, That 
there muſt be ſome Center for this Weight, ſome Object 

or other, either within or without me, of ſuch ample, 


inclining Soul, and ſuch as may well deſerve to be calld; 
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greater preparation and qualification for Miſery, to 
Have inlarged Faculties and Appetites, when there is 
nothing to afford them agreeable Satisfaction. Which how 
ever {ome may be juſily ſubjected to for their aſter- de- 
merit, can yet never be reaſonably ſuppoled to be the 

Antecedent Will of God. 3 
10. And this I am further induced to believe, when 
I conſider how the great Author of Nature, has made 
proviſion for the Entertainment of our animal Faculties, 
and particular Appetites : All our Senſes, Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Taſting, Smelling and Touching, have their proper 
Objects, and opportunities of Pleaſure reſpectively, 
Which makes it very unlikely, that our great and gene- 
ral Appetite of being Happy, ſhould be the only one 
that is diſinherited and unprovided for. Eſpecially, con- 
fidering that the Enjoyment and Indulgence of any of 
the reit is then only, and in ſuch Inſtances and Circum- 
ſtances reſtrain'd, when the greater Intereſts of Happi- 
nels are thereby croſs'd and defeated. Which argues, 
that the zrue Happineſs of Man is the Thing chiefly re- 
garded by God; and conſequently, that there is a Pro- 
viſion for that great Appetite of his being Happy, as 
well as for-any of the reſũt. 

11, Which is yet further confirm'd to me, when I 
conſider, That there is an exemplification of it in the me- 
terial Part of the Univerſe ; the moiſt ponderous Body 
that is, has its Center, towards which it always preſſes, 
and in which it ſettles with full Acquieſcence. Now 
ſince there is ſomething in Spiritual Beings which cor- 
reſponds to weight in Bodies, (according to that of St. 
Auſtin, Amor tuus eſt Pondus tuum) the Analogy of the 

Thing perſwades me to think, that there is alſo ſome- 
thing which ſhall be to them in the Nature of a Center. 

12. And as the contrary is inconſiſtent with the Di- 
vine Goodneſs, fo neither can I reconcile it to the Wiſdom 
of him who made all Things in Number, Weight and 

Meaſure, to be ſo much out in his Proportions, as to Cre- 
ate an Appetite too high, vigorous, and craving, 5 

ER e the 


tan ]- 
the excellency and fulneſs of any Object. This would 
be like making a Body too heavy for the Central Poiſe; 
or, as if the Spring of a Watch ſhould be made too Strong 
for the Wheel or any other ſuchdiſproportionate opera- 
tions, which neither comports with the Geometry of the 
Divine Mind, nor With the exact Harmony of his other 
wor xc. 1891 | | | | | 
13. The Concluſion therefore from theſe Premiſes is; 
That Man is not as a Body for ever, rolling on in an In- 
finite Vacuity; or as a Needle continually trembling for 
an Embrace: But that he has his proper End and Center; 
to which 'tis poſſible for him to arrive; and in which, 
as impoſſible for him when once arrived, not fully to 
Acquieſce. Teo SI 


* 
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The PRAYER. 


od, my Creator, who by that active principle of 
i Love and immenſe Deſire, thou haſt interwoven with 
h Nature, haſt given me fair grounds to conclude, that 
there muſt be ſome End on which I may fix and center with 
the full ſtreſs of my Faculties; point out to me by the gui⸗ 
dance of thy Spirit this my True End, direct me in the Purs 
juance, and bring me to the Attainment of it. Let me 
wither miſtake my true Center, nor by any irregular or 
oblique Motion, decline from it. But as thou 5 ap- 
int ed me for Happineſs, and furniſhed me with Natural 
Capacittes of receiving it, ſo let it be thy good pleaſure to 
pſſeſs my Soul with ſuch a ſerious and diligent Concern for 
my great Intereſt, that I may not by any default of mine, fail 

of that excellent Good which will fill all the Emptineſſes of 
my Soul; leave no de ſire unſatisfi'd, and no trouble I can 
mdergo in the queſt of it, unrewarded. O ſuffer me not 
to be diſappointed of that excellent, that only Good: but as 
e- n haſt made me Aſpire towards it Infinitely, ſo grant I 
or % Enjoy it Eternally, for thy great Leve and Goodneſs 


e lle, Amen, | 
XR CON- 
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CONTEMPLATION It. 
| That 'tis impoſſible Man ſpould be his owh End. 


1. Bin from my yeſterdays Contemplation of my 
Intellectual Nature, and the ſtock of Deſires 
therein implanted, led to this Concluſron, that tis ne. 
ceſſary Man ſhould have ſome End; I now conſider, 
that tis but to carry on the Thred of the ſame Con- 
templation a little further, and *twill as evidently ap- 
pear, That 'tis impoſſible Man ſhould be his own End. 
2. For while I fiand fix'd in the Contemplation of 
my ſelf, I obſerve, that I have this Appetirive Principle, 
not only in ſuch a manner as anſwers to Weight in Bo- 
dies, but alſo ſo as to be analogous to gravitation, that 
is to Weight not only in at primo, but in actu ſecundy, 
as it denotes ſuch an Inclination of Body, whereby not 


only one part preſſes againſt another, but whereby the 


whole leans, and endeavours to ſomething beyond the 
Bounds of its own Circumference. Ie, 
3. For, beſides Acts of Self-complacency, whereby l 
delight and pleaſe my ſelf in the Perfections of my Na- 
ture, and turn as it were upon my own Axis; 1 find in 
me a great deal of Extatical Love, which continually 
carries me out to Good without my ſelf; which I en- 
_deavour to cloſe and Unite with, in hopes of bettering 
my preſent State, and of ſupplying from without what 
I feek, but cannot find within. R 
4. Hence therefore I conclude, That I am not (what- 
ever Complacencies I may ſometimes take in my ſelf) a 
Central or ſelf-terminative Being; it being as impoſſible 
that what is to, ſhould Love any thing without, (as Love 
is taken for Deſire or Aſpiring to Good) as that a Body 
thould gravitate in the Center. That which Loves any 
thing without, wants ſomething within. If therefore 
gravitate, I am off from the Genter; conſequently, not 
my own Center; | | N 
5 5. And 


153 ]- 


5. And that I cannot ever Center in my ſelf, and be 


my own End, is yet further evidenc'd to me, when 1 
contemplate the great Diſproportion between my Appeti- 
tive and all my other Perfections, whether of Body or of 
Mind. 1 defire both more Kinds of Pleafure than they all 
can afford, and more Degrees of Pleaſure in the ſame 


kind. Which muſt neceſſarily be, becauſe my Deſires 


are extended to all poſſible Good, but my real Endow- 
MW nents and Perfections are infinitely ſhort of that Ex- 
ent. And by conſequence, my Deſires cannot be cramp d 
*W vithin the narrow Bounds of my own Sphere, but will 


of neceſſity run out farther, even as far as there is Good 


[WM vithouri i 
„6. And as there is a manifeſt diſproportion between 
ay Stock of Self-perfſeftion and my Appetitive, as to its 


( jective Latitude, (vix.) the kinds and degrees of Hap- 


„ bpineſs; fo is there no leſs as to the intenſueſs of its Acts. 
This Appetitive of mine (as was remark'd in the pre- 
e ceding Contemplation) is alway in an equal Invigora- 
e tion, and burns with an even and uniform Heat; but I 
have not within my ſelf Fewel enough to maintain this 
Flame in an equal height. I always equally Deſire, but Iam 
1-W not always equally Deſirable : partly becaufe I am ſome- 
nWtimes (even in my own partial Judgment) in a Condi- 


ion of leſs Excellence both as to my Morals and Intel- 


n- lectuals, than at other Times; and partly, becauſe the 
i Wock of my Perfections, tho? twere poſſible they could 
ar be always alike as my Deſires are, yet being both Finite 

n Nature, and few in Number, cannot bear a long and 
uninterrupted Enjoyment, and appear ſtill equally grate- 


elf equally excelleut, can pleaſe equally after a Milli- 
on of Repetitions. Ws 
7. Hence it comes to paſs, that I'do not always take 


(eſpecially after long Retirements) apt to be Melan- 
choly, and to grow weary of my own Company; to 
nat T am fain to lay aſide my ſelf (as it were) for a 

| P. 3 while, 


full under it; any more than a ſhort Poem, tho in it 
j 


an equal Complacency in my ſelf, but am ofcentimes 
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own Nature, and how unable I am upon my own ſolita) 


mention'd always equally defirable) it follows, That the 
ſteddineſs and evenneſs of this my Flame, muſt depend 
upon ſome other Fuel, good which is without me. And 
_ conſequently, I do not Terminate in my ſelf, and ſo an 


can poſſibly be capable of. 


£5 Ar God, my Creator, who haſt in thy great Wiſdm 


the other Perfections of my Nature; and haſt thereby mat: 
it impoſſible that I ſhould ever be my own End; grant ni 


own. Amen, Amen. 


[ 2141] 


while, and relieve the penury of Solitude with the vari: 
ety of Company, and fo whet my Appetite toward my 
{elf as I do toward my Meat, by Faſtins and Abſtemi- 

8. Since therefore, I always deſire equally, but not 
my ſelf ; (being not upon the two Accounts before- 


not my own End. Which indeed is the ſole and incom. 
municable Prerogative of the Infinitely Great and Ble. 
ſed God, and ſuch as no Creature, how elevated ſoever, 


—___Q. 
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furniſhi d me with Deſires too large and vehement fu 


effectualh to Conſider the Barrenneſs and Inſufficiency of my 


Stock, to ſatifee the Importunity of my Soul; that ſo I mui 
not be Tranſported with vain Complacencies, nor endeavour 
to Bottom my ſelf upon ſuch a Center, as will moulder away 
under me, and deceive me. Let me ever weigh my ſelf ir 
a true Ballance; and be as obſervant of my Imperfection, 
as of my Excellencies. Let me be ever thankful for the ont, 
and humble for the other, Whatever elſe I am ignorant if. 
O grant me a true Underſtanding of my ſelf';, that I ma 
not to the vanity of my Nature, add levity of Spirit, ni 
become deſpicable in thy Eyes, by being too precious in) 


Cox 
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CONTEMPLATION IL 


That tis impoſſible that any other Created Good ſpeuld 
be the End of Man. 5 18 | 


1 Her by the Light of Contemplation diſcover'd 

the neceſſity of Man's having ſome End, and 
the utter impoſſibility of his ever being his own End,; 
lam now concern'd to look beyond the Orb of my own 


perfections, and to conſider, Whether the whole Lati- 


tude of the Creation, can afford any good that will Ter- 
minate the Amorous Bent of my Soul; and wherein I 
may ſweetly and ſecurely Reſt, as in my End or Center. 

2. And this I am the more induced to. enquire into, 
Firſt, Becauſe I obſerve that the generality of Men, and 
thoſe ſome of the moſt Sagacious, Thinking, and Inqui- 
ſitive, do purſue many [Intereſts in this viſible and ſub- 
lunary World (which yet is the moſt cheap and inconſi- 
derable Part of the Creation) with as much Fervency, 
Vigour and Aſſiduity, as they could poſſibly do, were it 


the True End of Man. So that one would think by the 


quickneſs of their motion, they were nigh the Center. 

3. Secondly, Becauſe I obſerve concerning my ſelf, 
that there are ſome few Things in the World which 1 
Love with great Paſſion, and Delight in with ſomething 
like Satisfaction and Acquicſcence. Such as are Conver- 
ſation with ſelect Friends, or Men of harmonical and 
tunable Diſpoſitions; reading of cloſe and kne-wrought 
Diſcourſes, ſolitary Walks and Gardens, the Magnifi- 
cence of the Heavens, the Beauty of the Spring; and 
above all, majeſtic and well compoſed Muſic. Which 
laſt, could I enjoy it in its higheſt Perfection, and with- 
out Interruption, would, I am apt to fancy, Terminare 
my Deſires, and make me Happy; at leaſt, Lam well 
aſſured, I ſhould pity more than I ſhould envy. 5 

4. Thirdly, Becauſe I conſider, that the great Author 
of Nature is brought in by Moſes, coinmending upon a 

R deli- 


deliberate Review, all the Works of his Hands. That 
which before the Divine Incubation was Solitude and 
Jnanity, after the Spirit had moved upon the Waters, he 
pronounced Superlatively Good. So very Superlatively 
. Good, that even the Glory of Solomon in the judgment 
of him who was both greater and wiſer than he, was 
not comparable to one of Natures meaneſt Flowers, 
And if the Beauty and Variety of the Creature was ſo 
conſiderable, as to merit Approbation from him that 
made it, what is there of our Love and Complacency 
that it may not Challenge ? That which can but pleaſe 
God, may well be ſuppos'd, able to ſatisſie Man: That 
wherein the Creator delights, the Creature, one would 
think, might fully reſt and acquieſce in. x 
F. By ſuch Conſiderations as theſe, when ſolely. at- 
tended to, I have been ſometimes almoſt prevail'd up- 
on to think, That there is good enough in the Creation 
of God, if amaſs'd together, and fully enjoy'd, to em- 
ploy the whole Activity of my Love, and fix the entire 
Weight of my Soul. But yet, when I conſider exper:- 
ence, aid compare the Aſpirations of my Nature with 
the Goodneſs of the Creation, I am driven to conclude, 
That altho' the Creatures of God (whatever the Mani- 
chees ſay to the contrary) are all good enough to afford 
Matter for Entertainment and Praiſe, yet they cannot de- 
tain, and give Anchorage to the Soul of Man. The mo- 
tion of the Appetite may be ſomewhat reſiſted by Crea- 
ted Good, and its force a little broker, but it will ſoon 

fink through, like a Stone through a watery Medium. 

Some repaſt may be found in the Creature; but as for 
complete Satisfaction, and Termination of Deſires, th: 

Sea ſaith it is not in me, and the Depth ſaith it is not in me. 
All that God ever did, or ever can make, will prove in- 
ſufficient for this purpoſe; and come under that decre- 

tory Sentence of the Wile Preacher, Vanity of Vanities, 
all is Vanity. JJJ%%%% oo gt Tr ow 

6. And this is firſt confirm'd to me from Experience ; 


and that not my own only, but of all 14ankind, For 0 
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the weight of my Affections (as was obſerv'd in yeſter- 
days 1 is extatical, and inclines to good 


without my ſelf; ſo does it preſs beyond that which is 


Created too; and conſequently argues, That the Crea- 

tion without me, can no more be my Center, than I can 

be to my ſelf. . 333 

7. For not to inſiſt upon the great Emptineſs of Frui- 
tion, That every Flower in this Paradiſe of God, ſbrinks 


aſſoon as toxch'd ;, that whatever Reverſions and Proſpetts 


of Happineſs we may have, tis yet ſeldom known that 
any Man pronounces himſelf tolerably Happy in the pre- 
ſent; That Men are not pleas'd with that themſelves, 
for which they envy another: Not to inſiſt, I ſay on 
theſe, and the like, Did ever any Man, tho' never ſo for- 
tunate in his Deſigns, and never ſo well pleas'd at his 
Attainments, find himſelf able to confine his Deſires 


within the Sphere of that Good he was poſſeſs d of? 


WW Tis true indeed, he may deſire no more of the ſame; 


de may have ſo much of Riches, as to deſire no more 


Riches; ſo much of Honour, as to deſire no more Honour; 
but he cannot have ſo much of any thing, as not ſimply 
to deſire on further. "hat is in ſhort ; He may be ſatin 


* 


ated, but not ſaticſ d. 


1 . 


ſeſſion of one, who dug as low for his Treaſure as ever 


and ſeem'd to make it his profeſs'd Buſineſs, to extract, 
if poſſible, this Divine Elixir; not only perhaps as a 
Voluptuary, but as a Philoſopher ;, for Experiment and Cu- 
rioſſty, as well as for Senſuality and Pleaſure. But what 


Wiſdom, to kaow the vanity of the, Creation ſo far, as 
so give o'er all further ſearch, and loſe no more Time, 
Colt and Labour, in a fFaitleſs Experiment, FR 


8. And this we have confirm'd by the ingenious Con- 


Man did or could; that ranſack'd the whole Creation, 


was the iſſue ? Why, after the chargeable Operation, the 
deluded Chymiſt firs down, recounts his Gains, and finds 
this to be the ſum of them, That his Judgment indeed 
was inform'd, but not that his Deſires were ſatisfy d: 
That he had with all his Colt, bought only this piece of 
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9. And that what this great Enquirer after Happineſs 
experimented is every Man's Cafe, I am further aſfured 
when I Contemplate, that the greateſt Favorites of For. 
rune, thoſe who have had the World at Command, ang 
could enjoy all that is good in it, with almoſt as little 
trouble as 'twas Created, at a words ſpeaking, have yer 
all along been ſubject to Melancholy, eſpecially after 
fome notable Enjoyment; as the Grecian Hero Went 
when he had Conquer*d the World. Now what ſhould 

the Cauſe of this be, but that they find themſelves Emp- 
ty in the midſt of their fullneſs ; that they Deſire further 
than they Enjoy; that however every Senfe about them 
be feaſted to the Height, yet there remains a general 
Appetite, that of being Happy, which is not ſatisfyd; 
and not only fo, but becauſe they ſuſpect withal (as in- 
deed they have very good reaſon, having taſted the 27. 
moff of Natures Entertainment) that it never ſhall be. 
And from this Deſire and Deſpair, proceeds their Melan- 
choly and Dejection of Spirit. And to this purpoſe, | 
call to mind a very remarkable Story recorded by Euſe- 
, ORs bius Nierembergius, in his Book De Art: 
tib. 6. 2. 337. Voluntatis, concerning an Eaſtern Empe- 
rTour, who was minded to try the ſame Ex- 
periment upon his Son, as Solomon did upon himſelf; 
and to ſee how far the Accommodations of Life, might 
go towards True Felicity. He accordingly, train'd him 
vp from his Infancy in magnificent Apartments, ſtudi- 
ouſly remov'd from him all pitiable Objects, that he 
might not have ſo much as a Notion of Miſery, humour'd 
him in every Punctilio, and furniſh'd him with whatſo— 
ever he either did wiſh for, or might be ſuppos'd to take 
Pleaſure in; till at length, the e Happy young 
Man, obſerving himſelf to be ſtill in Deſires, and that in 
2 State of all poſſible Worldly Affluence, could no longer 
flatter himſelf with imaginary Proſpects, but concluded, 
That no Condition would ever mend the matter; and 
| to fell into extream Melancholy and Deſpair. 
10. Now I conſider, That if mean Per ſons olf vol 
P: Om ubje 
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ſubject to Melancholy, the Deſire from whence it pro- 
ceeded might be accounted for another way; namely, 
from their not having ſo much of Created Good, as if 
poſſeſ d, might be thought ſufficient to ſatisfie. But 
when Men that ſit on the Top of Fortune's Wheel, and 
drink at the head Fountains of Nature, are yet liable to 
Melancholy Dejections, *tis to me a plain Argument, 
that the Cauſe of this Melancholy, their Deſires, pro- 
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ceeds from a Deficiency in the Things themſelves; not that i 
they are ſtraitned in their Poſſeſſiozs, but that the Things 4 
which they poſſeſs, are weigh d in the Ballance, and found | 
1 A _ e e LO TEES fi 
| 11. Thus far is this Truth atteſted to by Experience. 4 


en ene 
——— 


WH Butlam yet further aſſured of it, when I compare the 


ee orer . 
Soros 4. 


Aſpirations of my Nature with the goodneſs of the Cre- 1 
ation; for when I do fo, I find they are very diſpropor- i 
donate. It may paſs for good Mythology to inquire, 4 
, what is the ſtrongeſt Thing, what the wiſeſt, and what 9 
the greateſt? Concerning which it may be thus deter- 


min'd, that the ſtrongeſt Thing is Neceſſity, the wiſeſt is 


— — 
_ — — r — 
— — — - . 6.4 


Time, and the greateſt is the Heart of Man. And weil | 
may that be call'd the greateſt Thing, whoſe Capacity | 
can take in the whole Creation, and yet like the im- 1 
menſe ſpace, remain {till an anrepleniſid Emptinefſss. 1 
12. For my Deſires are circumſcribed with no Limits, = 
but run on indefinitely to all poſſible Good. But now * 
the good of the Creation, like the Creation it ſelf, is bound- 
ed; the very Notion of a Creature involving Imperfecti- [ 
on, as much as Body does Circumſcrition and Terminati- 1 
on. Hence therefore I conclude, That not only all the | 
good of the Creation, though collected together into 9 
Extract and Spirit by the Chymiſtry of its great Author, l 


would be inſufficient to afford me perfect Satisfaction; 
but that *ris not in the Power of him that is Omnipotent, 
to Create any Good that can ſatisfie my Defires, any 
more than to Create a Body that ſhall fill Immenſe Space. 
And conſequently, That ' tis impoſſible that any Created 
Good ſhould be the End of Man. If againit all this it 
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be Objected, that that may be the End of Man, which 
can quiet his Will, and fill its Capacity. But that which 
is Finite may be ſufficient to do this, ſince the Capacity 
of the Will is Finite, and a Finite Object is proportion. 
able to a Finite Capacity, ſo as to be able to fill it. To 
this I Anſwer, that the Capacity 'of the Will is indeed 
ſubjectively Finite, as every Thing in Man is, being a 
Created Being. Bur yet however at the fame time it is 
Objectively Infinite, as tending to the Fruition of an In- 
finite Good, For as the Object of the Underſtanding is 
Being, according to the common reafon of Being, fo the 

Object of the Will is Good according to the common 
reaſon of Good. And therefore (as an acute School- man 
remarks) nothing can ſimply terminate the Capacity of 
the Underſtanding and Will objectively, unleſs ir has in 
fome manner the reaſon of all Being, and of all Good, 
And whatever is ſo is Infinite, See Durand, Lib. i. 
Diſtinct. 1. Qu. 2. 1 gh | 


I ——_—— 


The PRAYER: 


N Y God, my Creator, who haſt made all Things for the 
=” preſent Entertainment, but nothing for the End of 
Aan; grant I may ever juſtly diſcern between the Good- 
neſs and the Vanity of thy Creatures, that I may not either 
1 not heeding to the former, become Unthankful, or by not 
eeding to the later, become Idolatrous. O keep this Con- 
viction ſtill awake in me, How inſufficient all Created Good 
is rowaras true Felicity; that I may not any longer with the 
miſtalen Votaries of thy Son's Sepulchre, ſeek the Living 
among the Dead, Light in the Regions of Darkneſs; and 
that I may no longer labour for that which is not Bread. 
Let me not add Care, Labour and Toil to the Miſery of un- 


quench d Thirſts, and unſatufy'd Deſires ;, but ſince 1 am 
| certain never to find Reſt in the Boſom of thy Creation, 
grant I may be ſo wiſe at leaſt, as not to weary my ſelf 
more in the fruitleſs Purſuit of it. Withdraw, J _ 

; [4 66, 
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thee, my expeftations of Happineſs from all the works of thy 
hands; and fix them there only, where there 1s no Diſap- 
point ment or Deluſion, even in the true Center of all Deſire - 
for the ſake of thy render Compaſſions. Amen. 


co 
* * —— 
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CONTEMPLATION Iv. 


That God who is the Author of Man, js likew 9 bis 


true End and Center. 


* Hen I Contemplate the Nature of Man, and 


woven with it; That Love is ſtrong as Death, and im- 
| portunate as the Grave; That there is a vehement and 
conſtant Yerticity in the Soul towards perfect Good, 
which begins aſſoon, and is as Immortal as her ſelf; and 
withal, how diſproportionately this Amorous Diſpoſition 
of the Soul is gratify'd by any Entertainment, whether 


Created Good: I find it neceſſary to conclude, that the 
great Being who commanded me to Exiſt, is fo every 
way Perfect and All-ſufficient, as to' anſwer that vaſt 
Stock of Deſires our Natures come Fraught withal into 
the World ; ſince otherwiſe (which is abfurd to ſuppoſe) 
of all the Creatures in it, Man would be the moſt Miſe- 
table. 5 „ + 

2. For what Man of Thoughts is there, who after a 


c WW Defres, nor among the Proviſions of Nature have them 
fully grid, would not immediately throw up his 
4 Title co Immortality, if he thought himſelf arriv'd to 


n, is ſuch a Contrivance for Milery, that 'tis thought by 


lf WW ſome, to be the Portion of Hell, and to make up the ve- 


ch ty Formality of Damnation, 25 
N Fett 1 3. But 


conſider how the Deſire of Happineſs is inter- 


domeſtic or foreign, ſhe can meet with in the Circle of 


through Conviction, that he can neither get vid of his 


d. the Aferidian of his Happineſs, and that he muſt never 
- I expect to be in a better Condition than he is? For to 
m lave his Deſires enlarg d, and nothing to fatisfie them, 
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3. But to our great Conſolation, 'tis wholly in our 
own Power, whether it ſhall be always ſo with us, or no, 
There is a Being, whoſe Perfections are anſwerable to 
our Deſires. He that made us, can fatisfie every Appe- | 
tite he has planted in us; and he that is Happy in reflect. 
ing upon himſelf, can make us ſo too, by the direct View 
of his Gldry. He can Entertain all our Faculties; our 
Dude ſtandings, as he is Truth; and our Wills, as he is 
Goodneſs ;, and that in the Higheſt Degree, becauſe he is 
Infinite in both. He can more than employ all our Pow- 
ers in their utmoſt Elevation; for he is every way Per- 
fe, and All- ſufficient, yea he is altogether Lovely. _ 
4 But to evince more particularly and diſtinctly, That 
God is the true End of Man; I ſhall conſider, whether 
the Conditions requiſite to his being fo are found in him. 
No theſe can be no other than theſe two in Fay 
1ſt, That he be abſolutely Good and Perfect in himſelf, 
ſo as to be able to fill and fatishe the whole Capacity of Nene. 
our Deſires; and 2h), That he be willing that Man ſhall Noc 
partake of this his Tranſcendent Fulnels, ſo as actually 
one time or other to fix the weight of his Appetite, and 
become his Center. If therefore theſe two Conditions 
are found in God, he has all that is requiſite to make 
him our End, And that they are, is now to be made 
. F 
F. Firſt then, That God is abſolutely Good and Per 
fect in himſelf, ſo as to be able to fill and fatisfie the whole * a 
Capacity of our Deſires. There are ſeveral Topicks 
the Metaphyſics from whence I might infer this, but 
mall confine my. preſent Speculation to this one, That 
God is the Firſt Being. This is a very reaſonable Poſt 
latum; it being too obvious to need any proof, that there 
is a Firſt Being, or, that by the Firſt Being is meant God 
It remains therefore, that we try what advantage ma) 
be made of it. re ee: 
6. When therefore I conſider God as the Firſt Being 
I am from thence in the firſt place, led to conclude 
That he has eminently, and in a moſt excellent manneF: 


L 5231 


in himſelf, all kinds and degrees of perfection, that 


exiſt looſely and ſeparately in all ſecond. Beings. And 
that, not only becauſe the Effect cannot poſſibly exceed 
the Virtue of the Cauſe, any more than it can proceed 
from no Cauſe, (which is the ground Carteſius builds 
ypon, when he proves the Exiſtence of God from the. 
objective reality of his Idea) but becauſe I further ob- 
ſerve, that in the Scale of Being all Aſcenſion is by Ad- 


collected, and that after a more excellent manner, in 
W he Superiour. Thus in Vegetables, there is bare Life; 


Vegetative, Life, Senſe and Reaſon ; and all this ei- 
ther formally or eminently with Intelligence in Angels. 
And ſince there is ſuch an Harmonical Subordination a- 
mong ſecond Beings, ſo that the Superiour contains all 


Ence of irs own ſuperadded ; I think I have fair grounds 
to conclude, That the abſolutely Firſt Being has in his 
ich Eſſence, all the ſcattered Excellencies of the ſubor- 


| 
| 
«ves have, with ſome peculiar Excellence of 
oflides. C 

a Excellent, would be beyond all Conception, great and 
jorious, and would employ an Eternity, in Contempla- 
m and Love; we have yet ſeen but an Arm of this Sex 


A . 
PRs 5 * 


cit Good ; (Good and Being being convertible, and eve- 


ud no more ) and if he be the Firſt Good, I cannot fee 
Wow * Concluſion can be avoided, That he is Infinite- 
| Good, | TT | | . 


8. For I conſider, that the Firſt Good can have no 
e of that Goodneſs which it has: otherwiſe, it be- 


would 
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dition, and, that what is diſpers'd in the Inferiour, is 


W in Senſitives, Vegetative, Life and Senſe; in Rationals, 


the Perfection of the Inferiour, with a peculiar Excel- 


linate ones, in a more perfect manner than = them 
is OWN 


7. Now tho' a Being thus accumulatively Perfect and 


Beauty, and been enlightned only with the Bac i- part: 
his Glory. For if God be the Firſt Being, as is here 
ippoled, I may further conclude, that he is alſo the 


thing having ſo much Good in it as it has of Entity, 


. neceſſary that the Cauſe of Good ſhould be Good, it 
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would not be the Firf. And if the Firſt Good can have 
no Cauſe of its Goodneſs, it can likewiſe have no Cauſe 
of the Termination of it; fince what has no Cauſe 4þ. 
foluzely and ſimply, cannot have a Caule in any particular 
reſpect; and if it has no Cauſe of its Termination, it 
muſt neceſſarily be Inter minate or Infinite, and Conſe- 

quently God, who is the Firſt Good, is infinitely Good: 
9. And now Breath a while my Soul; and conſider 
What a Rich Mine of Good thou haſt Sprung. Thou 
| haſt found out a Being, who is not only the Ideal as 
well as Efficient Cauſe of all Created Excellence; but 


who is Infinitely Good and Excellent. This is he whoſe 


great Perfection not only contains and infinitely ex- 
ceeds, but Eclipſes, and quite Extinguiſhes all rhe Beau- 
ty of the Creature; ſo that (as the expreſs Image of 
this great Excellence informs us) there is none Good, but 
one, which is God. This is he whoſe Good is incompre: 
henſible by the Underſtanding, and inexhauſtible by 
the Will and Affections of Man. This is the celebrated 
AuTipxns of Ariſtotle, the Ida v 'A2495 of Plato, and the 
El Shaddai of the Hebrews. This is the great my ”/]Ü]i 
the univerſal Plenitude, whoſe Happineſs is conſummated 
Within his own Circle ; who ſupports himſelf upon the 
Baſis of his own All-ſufficiency, and is his own End and 
Center. ''- Tn Facts, 5 
10. And now what is there more requiſite to qualifie 
him for being mine alſo but this only, That he be wil- 
ling that Man ſhall partake of this his tranſcendent Full- 
neſs, ſo as actually one time or other to fix the Weight 
of his Appetite z which was the ſecond Condition. 
11. And that this is alſo found in God, I think I have 
ſufficient Aſſurance from theſe two Things; the Abſo- 
lute Perfection of his Nature; and thoſe expreſs Re- 
velations he has made of his Will, as to this particular. 
As for the Nature of God, it involves, as in Notion and 
Conception, ſo likewiſe in Truth and Reality, (as was 
above demonſtrated) abſolute and infinite Perfection; 
and conſequently, includes a Beneficent and Communica: 
tive Diſpoſition; this being a Perfection. 12. Not 
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12. Nor does the Superlative Eminency of the Divine 


Nature, only argue him to be Communicative, but to 
be the moſt Communicative and Self-diffuſive of all Be- 
ings. For, as all Kinds, ſo all Degrees of Excellency 


muſt of neceſſity be included in a Being abſolutely and 


infinitely Perfect, ſuch as God is. Whence it will alſo 
follow, That he is not only the moſt Communicative of 


all Beings, but that he will alſo Communicate himſelf + 


and not only ſo, but in ſuch an ample and liberal Mea- 


ſure too, as entirely to fatisfie the moit aſpiring and 


reaching Appetite of Man; ſince otherwiſe, ſome de- 
grees of Communicativeneſs, and conſequently, of Ex- 


cellence, would be wanting; which is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
in a Being abſolutely Perfect. Eſpecially conſidering, 
that thoſe importunate Deſires of Human Nature are 


of his own Planting; which as it firmly aſſures us of his 
being able, ſo is it no leſs cogent an Argument for his 


being willing to be our Center; it being incredible, that 


ſo infinite an Excellence ſhould Plant in Man tuch De- 


fires, as either he could not, or would not ſatisfie. 


13. And of this willingneſs of God that Man ſhould 
partake of his fulneſs, ſo far as to Bottom upon it, and 


Acquieſce in it, there is yet further Aſſurance from ma- 
ny expreſs Revelations of his good pleaſure to that pur- 


poſe. Which conſiſt of two kinds, expreſs words, where- 
in he profeſſes himſelf paſſionately deſirous of the Salva- 


tion and Happineſs of Man; and two very notable and 
ignal Acts; namely, the Conſigning to the World a 


Copy of his Will, as a Chart to direct us to the true 
Haven of Reſt and Anchorage; and the ſending his be- 
loved Son from the Manſions of Glory, to diſlodge the 
angry Guardian of Paradiſe, and re-open for us an En- 


trance into the Foy of our Lord, By both which kinds 


of Revelation he has given us the highe& Aſſurance 


imaginable, that he deſigns not to Engroſs and Monopo- 


lize the Perfections of his rich Eſſence; but that he is 


heartily willing to admit Man to a Participation of that 


excellent Good, wherein he himſelf is Happy; to give 


8 him 
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him (as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it) Everlaſting Felicity, and 
make him glad with the Foy of his Countenance. 

14. To which Conſiderations. I might further add, 
That this excellent communicativeneſs of the Divine 
Nature is typically repreſented, and myſteriouſly exem- 
plify'd by the Porphyrian Scale of Being. For as there 
the lower degrees are determin'd and contratted, but the 
Higher more common and extenſive, 10 is it in the real 
Scale of Being. The inferiour, which are either Matter, 

or complicated and twiſted with Matter, are more con. 
tracted, narrow, ſelfiſh and illiberal; hut the ſuperiour, 
as they are leſs immers'd in, and allay'd with Matter, ſo 
are they more open, diffuſive and free, For indeed, all 
Contraction and Confiuement is from Matter; but tis 
Form and Spirit that is the Root of all Freenefs and En- 
largement. And thus we {ee in Bodies; the more of 
kin they are to Spirit in Subtilty and Refinement, the 
more ſpreading are they and ſelf-difuſrve. Whereupon 
Light, which of all Bodies is neareſt ally'd to Spirit, is 
allo moſt Diffuſive and Self- communicative. God there- 
fore, who is at the very Top of all Being, who is an 
abſolute, mere and ſpiritual Act, and who laiily, is ſuch 
a pure Light, as in Which there 14 wo darkneſs at all, mult 
needs be infinitely Self-imparting and Communicative ; 
and conſequently, wants nothing to qualifie him to be 
the True End and Center of Man. 4 
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The PRAYER, 


Ar God, my Happineſs, who art as well the End as the 
Author of my Being; who haſt more Perfection than 
T have Deſie, and art alſo ſeriouſly willing to quench m 
great Thirſt in the Ocean of thy Perfection; I beſeech thee 
thew me thy Glory. Withdraw thy Hand from the Cliſt 
of the Rock, and remove the Bounds from the Mount ef th) 
Preſence, that I may ſee thee as thou art Face to Face, an 
ever dwell in the Light of thy Beauty. I have long dwelt 
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N with Vanity and Emptine ſa, and have made my ſelf weary 
in the purſuit of Reſt. O let me not fail at laſt, after my 
many wanderings and diſappointments, to be taken up into 

this true and only Ark of repoſe and ſecurity, where I may 
for ever Reſt, and for ever Bleſs the Author of my Har- 
pineſs. In the mean time ſtrike, I beſeech thee, my Soul 
with ſuch lively and raviſhing Apprehenſions of thy Excel- 
lencies, ſuch bright Irradiations of thy Divine Light, that 
I may fee enough to Love thee infinitely, to Depend on thee 
for my Happineſs entirely, to Live upon holy Hopes and 

comfortable ExpeFtations, and to bear up my Spirit under 
the greateſt Aridities and Dejections with the delightful 
22 of thy Glories. O let me fit down under this thy 
ſhadow with great delight, til the Fruit of the Tree of 
Life ſhall be ſweet to my taſte. Let me ſtay and enter- 
tain my longing Soul with the Contemplation of thy Beauty, 
till thou ſhalt condeſcend to kiſs me with the kiſſes of thy 
Mouth, till thou ſhalt bring me into thy Banqueting-houſe, 
where Viſion ſhall be the Support of my Spirit, and thy Ban- 
ner over me ſhall be Love. Grant this, O my God, my 
Happineſs, for the ſake of thy great Love, and of the Son 
of thy Love, Chriſt Jeſus. Amen, ; | 


— 


CONTEMPLATION V. 
Two Corollaries hence deduc'd : The Firſt whereof in, 
That God js therefore to be loved with all poſſible 


Application and Elevation of Spirit, with all the | 
Heart, Soul and Mind. 1 ö 


1. A Mong the Perfections of Human Nature, the 
Faculty of defiring or reaching out after agree- || 
able Objects, is not the leait conſiderable; and 'ris the | 
peculiar Glory of Man to be an Amorous, as well as a [ 
Rational Being. For by this he ſupplies the Defects of 
his Nature, not only enjoys the Good he unites with, | 
1 bur | 
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but digeſts it as it were into himſelf, and makes it his 
own; and relieves his domeſtic Poverty by foreign Ne- 


__  Fottation, 


2. But tho” the Pathetic part of Man be one of the 
nobleſt PerfeCtions he is furniſhed with, yet ſo general. 
ly faulty are we in the due applications and direction of 
this Noble Faculty, that to be pathetically and amo- 
rouſly diſpos'd, is look'd upon by ſome not as a Perfe- 
tion, but as a Diſeaſe of the Soul, and is condemn'd by 
a whole Order of Men, as inconſiſtent with the Chara- 
cter of Wildom, according to that Stoical Aphoriſm, 
Amare ſimul & ſapere ipſi Jovi non datur. = 
23. But certainly, Eve was intended as a Help for 
Adam, tho' in the event, ſhe prov'd the Inſtrument of 
his Seduction; and our Paſſions were given us to per- 
fect and accompliſh our Natures, tho' by accidental miſ- 
applications to unworthy Objects, they may turn to our 
degradation and diſnonour. We may indeed be deba- 
ſed, as well as innobled by them; but then the fault is 
not in the large Sails, but in the ill cenduct of the Pilot, 


if our Veſſel miſs the Haven. The Tide of our Love 


can never run too high, provided it take a right Chan- 
nel; our Paſſion then will be our higheſt Wiſdom : and 
he was no stoic that ſaid, As the Hart panteth fee the 
wAter-brooks, ſo panteth my Soul after thee O God, Plal. 42. 
And again, Ay Soul is athirſt for God, And again, My 
Soul breaketh out for fervent deſire. And again, Whom 
have I in Heaven but thee, and there is none upon Earth 
that 1 deſire in compariſon of thee, Pal. 119. Plal. 23. 24. 
4. Being therefore from the foregoing Periods arri- 
ved to this Concluſion, That God is the True End and 
Center of Man, I think I ought now to looſe the Reins 
of my Aﬀections, to «bay the current of my Paſſion, 


and Love on without any other boundary or meaſure, 


than what is ſer me by the finitenets of my Natural 
Powers. Ky 


5. Tis true indeed, Whenever we turn the Edge of 


our Deſire towards any Created Good, 'tis Prudence as 
wo | well 
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well as Religion, to uſe Caution and Moderation, to 


gage the Point of our Aﬀections, leſt ir run in too far ; 
there being lo much Emptineſs in the Enjoyment, and ſo 
much Hazard in the Poſſeſſion. When we venture to lean 


upon ſuch Objects, we are like Men that walk upon a 


Quagmire, and therefore ſhould tread as lightly as we 
can, left it give way and ſink under us. 5 

6. But how excellent a Virtue ſoever Moderation may 
be in our concernments with other Objects, we have 
nothing to do with it in the Love of that Being who is 


our End and Center. There is here, danger but of one 


Extream; and that is, of the defect. We can Love but 
finitely, when we have lov'd our utmoſt; and what is 
that to him who is infinitely Lovely ? Since therefore 
our moſt liberal Proportions will be infinicely ſhort and 
ſcanty, we ought not ſure, to give new Retrenchments to 
our Love, and cut it yer ſhorter by frugal Limitations. 
7. For if God be our End and Center, he mult neceſ- 


arily have all that Good in him which we can poſſibly 
deſire; and if fo, then he is able ro ſtay and ſatisfie all 
our Love; and if ſo, then nothing ſo reaſonable, as 
that he ſhould have it all. We are therefore to Love 
him with all poſſible Application and Elevation of Spi- 


rit, with all the Heart, Soul and Mind. We ſhould Col- 


lect and Concenter all the Rays of our Love into this one 


Point, and lean towards God with the whole Weight 


of our Soul, as all that is ponderous in Nature, tends 
with its whole Weight toward the Center. And this we 


ſhould do as directly as may be, with as little warping 
and declenſion coward the Creature as is poſſible. For 
lo allo tis to be obſerv'd in Nature, that not only all 
Weight or Pond; tends toward the Center, but that 
alſo ir moves thither as nigh as it can, in a direct and 
perpendicular Line, 85 g 1 
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The PRAYER. 


Mr God, my Happineſs, who art fairer than the Chil. 


dren of Men, and who thy ſelf art very Love, as 
well as altogether lovely, draw me and I wilt run after 
thee. O wind up my Soul to the higheſt pitch of Love that 


my Faculties will bear, and let me never alienate any de- 


gree of that noble Paſſion from thee its only due Object. 
Quench in me all terrene Fires and ſenſual Reliſhes, and do 
thou wound me deep, and ſtrike me through with the Ar- 
rows of a Divine Paſſion, that az thou art all Beauty and 
Perfection, ſo I may be ail Love and Devotion. My Heart 
is ready, O God, my Heart is ready for a Burnt-offering ; 


fend down then an Holy Fire from above to kindle the Sacri- 


fice, and do thou continually fan and keep alive, and clari- 


fie the Flame, that I may be ever Aſcending up to thee, in 
devout Breathings, and pious Aſpirations, till at length ] 
aſcend in Spirit to the Element of Love, where I ſhall know 
_ thee more clearly, and love thee more Seraphically, and re- 
ceive thoſe peculiar Coronets of Glory thou haſt reſerv d for 


thoſe that eminently love thee. Amen. 


A— — 
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CONTEMPLATION VL 


The Second Corollary : That therefore God is ul timate- 


ly to be referr*d to in all our Actions; and that he 
r not to be uſed by us, but enjoyed. 


I, A $S there is nothing of greater and more univer- 
ſal Moment to the regular Ordination of Hu- 


man Life, than rightly to accommodate the Means and 


the End, and to make them Uniform and Symbolical ; ſo 


is there nothing wherein Men are more univerſally pec- 


cant and defective, and that not only in Practice, bu! 


alſo in Netion and Theory. . 
— | 2, For 


1 

2. For altho' to do an ill Action for a good End, and 
to do a good Action for an ill End, are generally acknow- 
ledg'd alike Criminal; yet concerning this later, tis ob- 
ſervable, That Men uſually think the Morality of their 
Actions ſufficiently ſecured, if the End propoſed be not 
in its own Nature ſpecifically Evil. Whereas indeed, 
there is yet another way whereby an End may become 
Evil, namely, by being reſted in, when 'tis. not the laff, 
without any further reſpect or reference, By this undue | 
and ill-plac'd Acquieſcence, an End that is otherwile in 
its own intrinſic nature Good, upon the whole com- 
mences Evil. For tho' it be good to be choſen, it is yet 
ill to be reſted in, or nn ch Pant ve. Sd yh 

3. For indeed 'ris againſt the Order and Oeconomy 


Jof things, as well as againſt. the Perfection of Religion, 


That any End ſhould be ultimately refted in, but What 
is truly the laſt. Now the laſt End of Action, can be 
no other than that which is the laſt End of the Will; 
which is, the Spring of Action. This therefore being 
God (as appears from what I have already contempla- 
ted) it follows, That he onght to be the ultimate End of 
all our Actions; that we ought not in any of our Mo- 
tions to ſtop ſhort of this Center, but in all our Actions, 
to make a further reference either actual or habitual z 
and according to that of the Apoſtle, Whether we eat or 
drink, to do all to the Glory of G. 3 
4. For what can be more abſurd and incongruous, 
than to turn the Means into the End, and the End into 
the Means; to enjoy what ought to be only uſed, and to 
ule what ought to be enjoyed? God is our laſt End, and 
therefore muſt not be deſired for any thing but himſelf, 
nor uſed as a means to accompliſh any other Deſign. 
Which alſo, concludes againſt all thoſe who make Re- 
ligion a point of Secular Intereſt, and a Tool of State- 
policy, whereas that ought to preſcribe, and not receive 
Meafures from any Human Affairs. 
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The PRAYER. 
Y God, my Happineſs, who art the laſt End of my De- 


fires, the very utmoſt of all Perfection, and beyond 
whom there is no Good; be thou the laſt End of my Actions 


too, and let them all meet and unite in thee, as Lines in 
their Center. Grant, I may ſet thee before me in all my 
Thoughts, Words and Actions; let my Eye of Contempla- 


tion be always open, and whatever intermedial Deſions I 
may have, let my laſt Aim be thy Glory. And, O let me 


never be ſo low ſunk, baſe and wicked, as to make Religion 


an Inſtrument of Worldly Policy, nor to diſhonour thee and 
my own Soul, by ſuch a mercenary Piety. But do thou al- 
ways poſſeſs my Mind with ſuch a due Value for thy infinite 
Excellency, that I may refer all Things to Thee, and Thee 
and Thine to nothing, but Love and Embrace Thee for Thy 
own ſelf, who in Thy ſelf alone art altogether lovely. 
Amen, Amen. ; 1 J 
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A Diſcourſe upon Rom. 12. 3. 


Not to think of himſelf more highly than he ought 
fo think ; but to think ſoberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every Man the Meaſure of Faith, 


15 1 is nothing wherein Men are ſo much divi- 
ded from one another, as in Opinions; and no- 
thing wherein they more unanimouſly conſpire, than in 
thinking well of themſelves. This is a Humour of ſo Ca- 
bholic a Stamp, and Univerſal Empire, that it may ſeem 
to Challenge a place among thoſe Elements of our Con- 
ſtitution, thoſe Eſſentials of our Nature which run 
throughout the whole Kind; and are participated by 
every Individual. For ſhould a Man take the Wings of 
the Morning, and Travel with the Sun round the Ter- 
reſtrial Globe, he would hardly find a Man either of a 
Judgment ſo difficult to be pleas%d, or of Accompliſhment 
ſo little to recommend him, that was not notwithſtand- 
ing ſufficiently in Love with himſelf, however he might 
diſlike every thing elſe about him; and without queſtion, 
that arrogant and peeviſh Mathematician who charged 
the grand Architect with want of Skill in the Mechaniſin 
of the World, though he had play'd the Artiſt well 
enough in himſelf; and as to the Harmony of his own ' 
frame, acquitred the Geometry of his Maker. a 
2. And as Men are thus naturally apt to think well of 
themſelves in general, ſo there is nothing wherein they 
ndulge this Humour more, than in the Opinion they 
have of the Goods of the Mind; and among thele, there 
s none which has ſo great a ſhare of their Partiality, 
as their Intellectual Faculty. The Deſire of Know- 
edge is not more Natural than the Conceit that 
e . we 
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we are already furniſh'd with a conſiderable Meaſure of 
it; and tho'a particular Sect were Characteriz'd by that 
Appellation, yet all Mankind are in reality Gn9ſtics. For 
Dir. de as tis (ingeniouſiy obſerv'd by the excel. 
Jet hö 7.1. lent Carteſius) nothing is more equally di. 
t ſſtributed among Men than the Intellectual 
Talent, wherewith every one fancies himſelf ſo abun- 
dantly ſtock'd, that even thoſe who have the moſt unſa- 
tiable Deſires, and whom Providence could not ſatisfie 
in any one thing elle, are notwithſtanding, as to this 
Diſpenſation of Heaven, well enough content, complain 
not of the dull Planet that influenc'd their Nativity, or 


with their Minds more richly endow'd than they are, | 


And altho' there are a generation of Men who uſe to be 
very eloquent in ſetting out the degeneracy of Human 
Nature in general, and particularly in decyphering the 
Shortneſs of our Intellectual Sight, and the Defects of our 
now diminifh'd Underſtanding, yet ſhould a Man take 
them at their Word, and apply that Ferdict to them- 
felves in particular, which they ſo freely beſtow) upon 
the whole Species, I dare not undertake that he ſhall 
not provoke their Reſentment : And perhaps notwith- 
ſtanding the liberal, tho? otherwiſe juit Complaints of 
the Corruption of Human Nature, could all Mankind 
lay a true Claim to that Eſtimate which tome pals upon 
themſelves, there would be little or no difference betwixt 
laps'd and perfect Humanity; and God might again re- 
view his Image with paternal ComPlacency, and ſtill pro- 

aounte it good - gs RS 
3. Nor is it at all to be wondr'd, that Self-Conceited: 
zeſs ſhould be of ſuch an unlimited and Tranſcendental 
ature, as to run through all Sorts and Claſſes of Men, 
fince the cauſe of it, Sclf-love, has ſuch an univerſal Ju- 
risdiction in our Hearts. Tis moſt natural and neceſſi- 
ry for every Man (and indeed for every Intelligent Be- 
ing) to be a lover of himſelf; and to Covet whatſoever 
any way tends to the Perfection of his Nature. And 
28 tis neceſſary for every Man to be thus affected 5 
| | | Wards 
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f wards himſelf, fo is this the only Diſpoſition of Mind 
wherein Man acts with Conſtancy and Vniformity. Our 
other Paſſions have ſometimes their total intermiſſions, 
and at beſt their increaſes and decreaſes; but this is al- 
ways at Full, and ſtands drawn out to the utmoſt Stretch 
of its Capacity. No Man loves himfelf more at one 
time than at another, and that becauſe he always loves 
himſelf in the higheſt Degree that is poſſible. More than 
al good he cannot wiſh to himſelf, and leis than all he 
will not ; nay, I had almoſt pronounc'd it impoſlible for 
Omnipotence it ſelf, which ſtays the proud Waves of 
the Ocean, and blocks up its violent Efforts with Bars 
and Doors, to ſay unto this Paſſion, Hitherto ſhalt thou 
come bat no farther, Job 38. 10. or to ſet any other 
Bounds to it beſides thoſe of all poſſible good. 
4. Now Man being ſuch an infinite Lover of himſelf, is 
eaſily brought to believe thar he is really Maſter of many 
of thoſe Excellencies and Perfections which he fo paſſio- 
nately wiſhes among the Inventory of his Poſſeſſions. For 
there is this notorious difference betwixt Self-love and 
the Love of others, that whereas the Love of others ſup- 
« Wl poſes an Opinion of their Excellency, the Love of our 
f ſelves begets it. We Love others becauſe we thin well of 
them, but (fo prepoſterous is the method of Self- love) we 
think well of our ſelves becauſe we firſt Love our ſelves. 
So that now upon the whole, conſidering how neceſſarily 
and vehemently every Man 1s carried on to the Love of 
himſelf, and what a natural product Self-conceit is of 
delf-Love, tis much to be fear d, that as we cannot ſer any 
gBounds to the love of our ſelves, to we ſhall hardly ſet due 


K ones to our Opinions of our ſelves; and conſequently, the 
„ moſt mortify d and reſign'd Man of us all, has no rea- 
. bn to think himſelf unconcern'd in this Admonition of 


„dhe Apoſtle - -Nor ro think of himſelf more highly thaz 
E h 8 b | * | | 
er e ought to thinks, but to think ſoberly, accordingiy as God 
5 hath dealt to every Man the Meaſure of Faith 
5 5. Tis ſuppoſed that the Apoſtle in theſe words, had 
% | elpect to the then prevailing Hereſie of the Gnofticks, 
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a ſort of Men that pretended to great Heights of Divine 
Knowledge ; and upon that preſumption grew fo haugh- 
ty and inſolent, as to deſpiſe Dominions and ſpeak evil 
of Dignities; and withall fo careleſs and ſecure, as to 
defile the Fleſh, and indulge themſelves in all manner of 
Senſuality; as you may ſee their Character in the Epiſtle 
of St. Jude. Nay, of ſuch turbulent ungovernable Prin- 
ciples, and profligate Manners were theſe Men, that 
_ lome of the Learned (and particularly an eminent Divine 
Dr. Fm. of our own Church) have adventured ta 
3 Write upon their Fore-heads Myſtery, and 
to place them in the Chair of 3 
As an Antidote therefore againſt this Poiſon, the Apoſtle 
(2 Cor. 12. 7.) who through the Abundance of Revelation 
had himſelf been in danger of being exalted above Meaſure, 
and experimentally knew how prone Human Nature is 
to {well and plume upon a Conceit of irs own Excellen- 
cies, thought ir expedient to adviſe his Charge at Rome 
(the place which Simon Magus the Author of that Sect had 
made choice of to be the Scene of his MagicalOperations) 
to moderate and ſober Thoughts of themſelves ; and be- 
ing to teach them a Leſſon of Humility, he modeſily 
uſhers it in with a Preface of his Commiſſion and Au- 
 thority. For I ſay (ſays he) through the Grace given 
unto me, to every Man that is among you, not to think of 
himſelf more highly, &c. N 
6 The Diſcourſe which I deſign upon theſe words 
ſhall be compriſed within theſe limits: 3 
Firſt, Tobſerve, That we are not at our own Liber- 
ty, to entertain what Opinions we pleaſe concerning our 
ſelves; but that we ought to regulate them by ſome 
Standard. Which I Collect from the former part of the 


Text, Net to think of himſelf more highly than he ought 


to think, but to think ſoberly. 1 

7. Secondly, I obſerve, That the Standard whereby 
we are to regulate our Opinions concerning our ſelves, 
are thole Excellencies and Perfections which we are 
really indow'd with; which I Collect from the nr 
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part of the Text, According as God has dealt to every 
Man the Meaſure of Faith. „ 

g. And in the third place, I ſhall conſider the Abſur- 
dities and ill Conſequences of tranſgreſſing this Standard; 
whereby it ſhall appear how highly reaſonable this Ad- 
monition of the Apoſtle is; and ſo conclude with a practi- 
cal Application of the whole in relation to our ſelves, 
and the preſent occaſion. 8 | 

9. I begin with the firſt Propoſition, That we are not 
at our own liberty to entertain what Opinions we - pleaſe con- 
cerning our ſelves; but that we ought to regulate them by 
ſome Standard, _ . | : £ 

10. The Acts of the Underſtanding may be thought 
as free from all Law, as the Acts of the Will are from 
| all Neceſſity. And accorcingly, men may fancy they 

have a Toleration to abound in their own ſenſe, and (pro- 

vided their Actions be conformable to the Rule) to 

Think what they pleaſe. Now fince a Man cannot be 

accountable for an Opinion of himſelf in particular, unleſs 

it be firſt granted that he is under a Law, as to the Acts 

of his underſtanding in general, before I can proceed a- 

ny farther, I find it neceſſary to lay down this Prepara- 

tory Poſition, That we are under an Obligation as to 
the Acts of our Underſtanding, or (which is all one) 

that we are Accountable for them. Nay, perhaps 1 
may venture higher, and affirm, That the Underſtanding 
not only under Obligation, but that 'tis the Primary 
and Immediate Subject of it. For that muſt be the Pri- 
mary and Immediate Subject of all Obligation which is 
lo of Liberty. Now that this cannot be the Will, I 
uppoſe will be acknowledg'd a clear Conſequence, if 
the Will neceſſarily follows the Practical Dictate of 
ne Underſianding. And that it does fo, ſeems not to 
J | 

11. 'Tis an unqueſtionable Axiom, That the Object 
of the Will is apparent Good : Now apparent Good in 
other words, is that which is apprehended or judg'd to 
be Good; and if fo, then it follows, that the Will can- 

| not 


8 


| La] 
not but conform to the Dictate of the Underſtanding 
becauſe otherwiſe, ſomething might be the Object of 
the Will that is not apprehended Good ; which is contra. 
ry to the ſuppoſition. In ſhort, the Will (as Agquing; 
has well expreſſed it) is the Concluſion of an Operative 
Syllogiſm; and follows as neceſſarily from the Dictate 
of the Underſtanding, as any other Concluſion does 
from its Premiſes; and conſequently, cannot be the 
immediate ſubject of Liberty; and conſequently, not o 
Obligation. | 8 * 

12, But then are we not involv'd in the ſame difficul 
ty as to the Underſtanding? Does not that act with e 
qual (if not more) Neceſſity than the Will? So] knoy 
it is ordinarily taught. But if this be abſolutely and 
- univerſally true, it will not be eaſy to ſalve the Notio 

of Morality, or Religion. For ſince 'tis evident, bot 
by Reaſon, and from experimental Reflection, that thi 
Will neceſſarily acts in Conformity to the Dictate! 
of the Underitanding, if thoſe very DiQates ar 
alſo wholly and altogether neceſſary, there can be nd 
ſuch thing as a » ip 1wy, The Man 1s bound Hand ang 
Foot, has nothing left whereby to render him a Mord 
Agent, to qualifie him for Law or Obligation, Virtug 
or Vice, Reward or Puniſhment. Bur thele are Ab 
ſurdities not to be endured ; and therefore I conclude 
according to the Rules of right Reaſoning, the Prizcipl 
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from which they flow to be ſo too. | s 
13. To clear up then the whole Difficulty with if 
much Brevity and Perſpicuity as in a matter of this | 7 
tricacy is poſſible, I ſhall no longer conſider the Undet : [ 
ſtanding and Will as Faculties really diſtinct from t Ls 
Soul, but that the Soul does immediately Undet 25 

ſtand and Will by it ſelf, without the Interventie 3 
of any Faculty whatſoever, And that for this Reaſoff be. 
Becauſe in the contrary Hypotheſis, either Judgme an 


muſt be aſcribed to the Will, and then the Will imme 1 
diately commences Underſtanding, or the Aſſent oft 4 

Will mutt be blind, brutiſn, and unaccountable; 7 ' 
T whil | 
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which are as great Abſurdities as they are true Conſe- 
quences. This being premiſed, I grant, that as the 
Soul neceſſarily Wills as ſhe Underſtands, ſo likewiſe 
does ſhe neceſſarily Underſtand as the Object appears. 
And thus far our ſight terminates in Fatality, and Ne- 
ceſſity Bounds our Horixon. That then that muſt give 


the Soul neceſſarily Underſtands or Judges according to 
the Appearance of Things, yet that Things ſhould fo 
appear (unleſs it be in Propoſitions that are lelf-evident, 
as that the whole is. greater than any one part, or the 


mediately in her own Power. And this indifferency of 
the Soul, as to attending or not attending, perhaps will 
be found to be the only w #9 , the Bottom and Foun- 
dation into which the Morality of every Action muſt be 
at length reſolv'd. For a farther Illuſtration of which 
Hypotheſis, let us apply it to a particular Caſe, and try 
how well it will anſwer the Phenomena. In the Caſe then 
of Martyrdom, I look upon Sin as an Evil; and not on- 
ly ſo, but (while I attend fully to irs Nature) the great- 
elt of Evils. And as long as I continue this Judgment, 
tis utterly impoſſible I ſhould commit it; there being 
according to my preſent Apprehenſion, no greater Evil 
for the declining of which I ſhould think ir eligible. But 
now the Evil of Pain being preſented before me, and 
| not ſuſſiciently attending to the Evil of Sin, this later 
appears to be the leſſer Evil of the two; and I accord- 
ingly pro hic & nune, ſo pronounce it; and in Conformi- 
ty to that Judgment, neceſſarily chuſe it. But becauſe 


heedfully, there was Liberty in the Principle, the Miſ- 
nuke which influenc'd the Action was vincible ; and con- 
ſl {<quently, the Action it ſelf impurable. This ypot he- 


of , tho? not wholly without Difficulty, ſeems yer the 


ml Pore recommendable to our Approbation as a Refuge 
K IT IK from 


us a Proſpect beyond it, ſeems to be this, That although 


like) is not alike neceffary, but depends upon the de- 
grees of Advertency or Attention, which the Soul uſes; 
and which to uſe, either more or leſs, is fully and im- 


was abſolutely in my Power to have attended more 
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from thoſe Abſurdities which attends the ordinary $9. 
lutions. The fum is according to this Account, the 
Morality of Human Actions are at length reſolv'd into 
an Immediate Power the Soul has of attending or not 
attending to what is propoſed to her. And if this be 
true, we are not only under Obligation as to the Acts 
be the Underſtanding , bur all Obligation will begin 
there. | Os 

14. But whether the Underſtanding be the Root of 
Liberty, and fo the Primary Subject of Obligation or 
no (which I propoſe rather as an Hypotheſis to be far- 


ther Conſider'd, than as an Abſolute Aﬀertion) yet that 


we are under Obligation as to the Acts of our Under- 
ſtanding, I think is very plain upon theſe two Accounts. 
Firſt, Becauſe the Acts of our Underſtanding are very 
much in our Power. For tho' we cannot think of things 
otherwiſe than they appear to us, and oftentimes have 
it as little in our Power to alter that appearance (as in 
Things that age extreamly clear and evident) yet there 
are many Caſes again wherein Things will appear dif- 
ferently to us, and ſo we may conceive otherwiſe' of 
them, according to the different degree of Attention 
which we beſtow upon them. And ſo we may be con- 
vinc'd of the Falſhood of ſome Things which we took 
before for Truths, and of the Truths of other Things 
Which we look'd upon before as Falſe and Abſurd, or 
elſe we ſhould not have it in our Power to become Wi- 
ſer. Secondly, Becauſe the Acts of our Underſtanding 
do very much influence the Will ; which as it follows 
the other neceſſarily in all its Practical Dictates as to this 
or that particular Action, ſo it is very apt to be inclin'd 
and determined by the general Thoughts and Sentiments 
of the other, whoſe immediate Light is its Rule, and 
whoſe general Notions are its Bias. And therefore it 
cannot be imagin'd that that Part of the Mind ſhould be 
Wholly at our Liberty, and unreſtrain'd by any Law, 
upon which our Practice ſo much depends. | 


15. Having 


e e 

15. Having thus clear'd the way by the Proof of this 
Preparatory Poſition, That we are under Obligation as 
to the Acts of the Underſianding in general. I may now 
proceed to conſider, That our Opinion of our ſelves, is 
one of thoſe Acts of the Underiianding which are ſub- 


own liberty to entertain what Opinions we pleaſe concerning 


Standard, Now the general reaſon of this is, becauſe 


'tis of great moment and influence in relation to our 


Practice, what Opinion we entertain concerning our 
ſelves. Indeed, there are many acts of the Underſtand- 


ing which tho? Originally free, yet fall under no Obliga- 


| tion by reaſon of the Ind:Ferency of the Matter; as in 
things of pure and naked Speculation. Theſe are the 
unforbidden Trees of the Garden; and here we may let 
looſe the Reins, and indulge our Thovghts the full 
Scope. Thus there is no danger of HFereſie in aſſerting 
or denying the Antipodes; nor is Orthodoxy concern'd, 
whether the Moon by habitable. But although to mi- 
ſtake a Star be of no Conſequence to the Theoriſt that 
its immur'd in his Study, yet it may be to the Pilot, that 


is to Steer his Courſe by it. There are other Things which 


have a Practical Aſpect; and here 'tis not indifferent 
Now among theſe the Opinion of our ſelves is to be rec- 


demeaning our ſelves reſpectively; as will more mi- 
nutely and particularly appear, when we come in the 
third and laſt place, to conſider the Abſurdities and ill 
Conſequences of tranſgreſſing the Standard preſcribed; 
and therefore | ſhall defer the further proſecution of it 


nl then; and in the mean while, proceed to the ſecond 
Obſer vable, Namely, x 


ll 


ws which we are really endow'd with, Which is collected 
[rom theſe words, According as God has dealt to every Man 
ie meaſure of Faith, R 16. In 


jet to Law; or in other Terms, That we are not at our 


our ſelves, bnt that we ought to regulate them by ſome 
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what we think, becauſe tis not indifferent what we do. 


kon'd, as having a great Influence upon our well or ill 


That the Standard whereby we are to regulate our Opini- 
ms concerning our ſelves, are thoſe Excellencies and Perfecti- 
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16. In the former part of the Text there was indeed a 
Reſtraint laid upon our Opinions concerning our ſelves ; 
but it was general only, and indefinite. But here the 
round is meaſured out, and the Boundaries preciſely 
ſet. Mere mow, that's the great Ecliptic Line, which 
is to bound the Career of our moſt forward and Self- 
indulging Opinions. If we. keep within this Compals, 
our motion is Natural and Regular, but if we ſlide ne- 
ver ſo little out of it, tis Unnatural and Portentous. Or 
to ſpeak with greater Simplicity, He that Judges of him- 
ſelf according to thoſe Excellencies, whether Moral or 
Intellectual, which he really has, does p2avav eis v owpegrsy, 
think ſoberly; and he that thinks himſelf indow'd with 
any Kind or Degrees of Excellence which really he has 
not, does wear mp ò dei ger, think of himſelf more 
highly than he ought to think. Ok be 
17. Here then are Two Things to be conſidered. 
Firſt, That we may proceed to far as this Standard. 
And Secondly, That we may not go beyond it. 
Firſt, That we may proceed ſo far. 
18. The Maſters of Spiritual Mortification had need 
be fairly interpreted in ſome Expreſſions relating to the 
Myſtical Death and Annihilation of the Soul, ſince the 
low and mean Opinion we ought upon many Accounts 
to have of our ſelves, cannot reaſonably oblige us to be 
utterly inſenſible and unconſcious of any Excellency or 
Perfection in our ſelves, For tho' it may, and often- 
times is, required of a Man to think the Truth, yet he 
can never be under an Obligation to be miſtaken. Be- 
tides, Tis hard to conceive how any Man (eſpecially one 
that dwells much with himlelf, and heedfully reflects up- 
on the Actings of his own Mind) ſhould be Maſter of 
any conſiderable Excellency, and yet not be Conſcious 
of it. And beſides, That very degree of Attention 
which is required, that a Man ſhould not think kimſelf 
more Accompliſh'd than indeed he is, will alſo infallibly 
| hinder him from thinking he is /eſs. *Tis true indeed, 
pos knew not that his Face ſhone, after he bu 
DR | | | 1 Jon- 
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Converſing with God on the Mount. He ſaw not the 
Glory that ſtream'd from him; and might well wonder 
what it was that made him ſo dreadful to the People. 
But 'tis not ſo with the Soul, whoſe reflective Pre 
will not fail to give her Information of her moſt retir'd 
and reſerv'd Accompliſhments. Tis not with the leſſer; 
as with the greater World, where whole Tracts and 

Regions (and thoſe ſome of the beſt too) lye undiſco- 
ver d. No, Man cannot be ſuch a Stranger to his own 
perfections, ſuch an America to himſelf. For who can 
know the things of a Man, if not the Spirit of Man which 
is in him? And accordingly we find, that the i7norance 
of our ſelves, with which Mankind has been h:therto ſo 
univerſally rax*d, runs quite in another Channel, and 
does not conſiſt in over-looking any of thoſe Indowments 
which we have; but in aſſuming to our {elves thoſe which 
we have not. 55 

19. [I confeſs (were it poſſible) 1 ſhould think it advi- 
{able for ſome Perſons to be ignorant of ſome of their 
Excellencies, and like the Sun, not to refle& home to 
their own Sphere of Light; Not that [I think it unlawful 
to be Conſcious of ones own Worth, but only I conſi- 
der, that ſome Men have not Heads ſtrong enough to 
endure Heights, and to walk upon Spires and Pinnacles. 
But if they can ſtand there without growing vertiginous, 
they need not queſtion the lawfulneſs of the Station; 
they are {till within the Region of Humility. For *tis not 
every thinking well of ones ſelf, that is to be blamed; 
but when there is more of Opinion than there is of Worth, 
or when that Worth is gloried in as Originally our own, 
without regarding our Dependance upon God. TWas 
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f this that was the Condemnation of the Apoſtate Angel, 
$ not that he took a juſt Complacency in the Eminency 

n W of his Station, but that he vainly arrogated to himſelf 
what was not his due, in that he faid, I will Aſcend into 

Heaven, I will alt my Throne above the Stars of God, 1 
„ Wl il ft upon the ſides of the North, I will aſcend above the 

n "rights of the Clonds, I will be like the moſt High, Ia: 
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14. 13. Tas for this that the Angel of Death drew 
upon Herod, not becauſe he was pleated with the fine- 
neſs and ſucceſs of his Oratory, but -becauſe he was not 
ſo jaſt to God as the People were to him, but lookt up- 
on himſelf as the Head-fountain of his own Perfections 
and ſo gave not God the Glory, Acts 12.23, 
20. But now if we take Care to proportion our Eli. 
mation of, and our Complacencies in our ſelves to the 
meaſure of our Endowments, and if we look upon thoſe 
very Endowments not as originary and independent, but 
as derivative from the Father of Lights, from whom every 
good and pirfett Gift deſcends, Jam. 1. 17, and accord- 
ivgly refer all to God's Glory, and with the Elders of 
the Revelations, take off our Crowns from our Heads, 
and caſt them ar the foot of the Throne, we have not 
only the expreſs words of the Text, but likewiſe, all 
the Reaſon in the World to warrant the Sobriety of our 
Opinions, For, this is but to have a right and exact Un- 
derſtanding of ones (elf. And why may not a Man be 
allowed to take a true Eſtimate of himſelf, as well as of 
another Man? Or, why ſhould a Man think an Excel- 
lency leſs valuable, becauſe 'tis in himſelf ? The Happi- 
neſs of God conſiſts in ſeeing himſelf as he 16; he reflects 
upon the Beauty of his Eſſence, and rejoyces with an in- 
finite Complaccacy, Now certainly, that wherein con- 
fiſts the Happineſs of the Creator, cannot be a Sin in the 
Creature. Beſides, I would fain know why a Man may 
not as lawfully think well of himſelf upon the Score of 
his real Worth, as deſire that others ſhould think well of 
him for the ſame Reaton ? And that he may do the later, 
zs confeſſed as well by the Practice, as by the common 
Suſfrage of Mankind, For otherwiſe, what becomes of 
that good Reputation which Solomon lays, is rather tobe 
thoſen than great Riches, Prov. 22 1. and of which the 
beit and witeſt Men of all Ages, had ever ſuch a tender, 
fuch a Senſible Regard? Nay, *tis look'd upon as a very 
commendable thing to be ſo affected; and the contrary 


? 


is cenſured as the mark of a diſſolute and unmoralix d 


Temper. 
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Temper. Only there is a Mire d Kayo2C-, to be ob- 
ſerv'd in this as well as in the former, and as we are not 
to ſtretch out our ſelves beyond our Meaſure, 2 Cor. 10. 13. 


fo muſt we take care with the great Apoſtle, not to give 
others occaſion to think of us above that which they ſee us 
to be, 2 Cor. 12. 6. Beſides, if we may not be allow'd 
to take the Height of our own Excellencies, how ſhall 


we be able to give God thanks for them? The Elders 


muſt know they wear Crowns, before they can uſe them 


as Inſtruments of Adoration; and Herod muſt be Con- 
ſcious of the right Genius of his Oratory, before he can 


give God the Glory. Again, in the laſt place, if a Man 
may not have leave to take Cognizance of his own De- 


ſerts, and to Value himſelf accordingly, what will bes. 


come of that c νν¼̊ Ad emgumiua ds Oed, Which the 


Apoſtle ſpeaks of, the anſwer of 4 good Conſcience to- 
wards God, 1 Pet. 3. 21. which is nothing elſe but a Sen- 


tence of Approbation, which a Man paſſes upon him 
ſelf for the well managing of that Talent of Liberty 
which God has entruſted him with? Now this is the 


Reward of Virtue, and therefore certainly not contrary 
to it. | 


21. Neither is this Self-eſteem only the Reward of Vir- 
tue bur alſo the Cauſe of it too; and conlequently tis 
not only allowable, but alſo highly needful, that we ſhould 


think Honourably of our ſelves. ?Tis to be obſerved that 
moſt, if not all the Sins which Men commit, proceed 
from want of a due Senſe of the Dignity of their Na- 
ture. And conſequently, a due reflection upon a Man's 
own Worth, muſt needs be a ſtrong Preſervative againſt 
whatſoever would {tain its Glory. Shall ſuch a Man as 
I flee? was the powerful Conſideration that buoy'd up 


the ſmking Spirits of Nebemiab. And "tis one of the Ca- 


pital Precepts of Pythagoras's Morals (and perhaps one 


of the beſt roo that was ever given to the World) 
los 5 wan cine our, Above all things reve- 


rence thy ſelf. And 'twas the Saying of another of the 


Sons of Wildom, Let not the Reverence of any Man cauſe 
p | BE Has thee 
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thee to ſm. Which it certainly will do, unleſs we ob- 
ſerve the former Rule, and reflect with due Reverence 
upon our own Worth and Dignity. | VV 
22. From theſe Conſiderations (not to urge any more) 
it ſeems to me very evident, That tis not only Lamful, 

but in ſome reſpects Expedient, that we ſhould not be 
altogether ignorant of thoſe Perfections which we are 

really induc'd with, that we may be able to judge of 

our ſelves with the greater exactneſs, and may alſo 
think our ſelves obliged to return to the Father of Lights, 

from whom every good and perfect Gift comes; a more 

full Tribute of Praife, Love, and Obedience, as conſi- 
dering that to whom much is given, much ſhall of him be 
required. We may then proceed {o far as this Stand- 

ard, : Ts 

23. But Secondly, We muſt not go beyond it. For 

all beyond this is Pride, or the Principle of it. Pride, that 
turn'd the Angels out of Heaven, Adam out of Para- 

diſe, and levell'd the great King of Babylon with the 
Beaſts that Periſh; and which is, or ariſes from an In- 
temperate Opinion of our ſelves, which conſiſts either 

. in aſſuming to our ſelves any Excellency which we have 
not, or in Over- rating What we have. Tho' indeed in 
Striftneſs of Notion, this later falls in with the former: 
| For to Over-rate what we have, is indeed to aſſume ſome r 

Degree of good which we have not. Here then begins 

our Reſtraint, the Reaſonableneſs of which will appear 7 
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from the Abſurdities and ill Conſequences which attends / 

the tranſgreſſing of this Standard; and which in the third P 

and laſt place, I come now to conſider.  _ E 

24. I ſhall obſerve only the moſt notorious ; and theſe ſe 

I ſhall reduce to theſe Three general Heads. th 
Firſt, That it unqualifies us for the performance of a1 
| many Duties. | 5 | U 
| | Secondly, That it betrays us into many Sins. Fl 


And Thirdly, That it fruſtrates all methods of Refor- 

- mation; Of thele very briegg 8 

25. Firſt, An exceſſive Opinion of our ſelves (4nd Fi 
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that is ſowhich ſurpaſſes the meaſure of our real Worth) 
ungualifies us for the performance of many Duties; and 9 
that boch in Relation to God, our Neighbour, and our 9 
ſelves. ES 
Firſt, in Relation to God. 
26. As Folly leads to Atheiſm, ſo does an over-weaning 
Opinion of our own Wiſdom, or any other Excellency, 
to Profaneneſs. For as the Fool hath ſaid in his Heart, 
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there is no God, ſo it is ſaid in another place, That the un- iN 
godly is fo Proud that he careth not for him, Plal. 10. 4. \A 
Pride then is alrogecher inconſiſtent with that Subjection, 4 
Honour and Veneration which we owe to God. For 4 
how can he ſubmit his Paſſions to the Authority of the 3 
Divine Will, who has made a Law of his own? And as 3 
it indiipoſes us for all active, ſo likewiſe for all paſſive q 
Obedience; for how can he ſuffer that with Patience, = 
which he thinks he does not deſerve in Juſtice? Or how # 
can he ſubmit with Reſignation to the ſeeming uneven= 
nes of Providential Diſpenſations, the equality of which | 
becanfe he cannot diſcern, he muſt in honour to his own. 8 
Underitanding deny? And upon the ſame ground, it un- 4 
qualifies us for Faith in many of the Divine Revelati- i 
ons. For how can he Captivate his Underſtanding to if 
Myſteries, who thinks it a diſhonour to own any, and is 7 
relolv'd to Believe no farther than he can Comprebend ? vn 

27. Laſtly, It unqualifies us for Gratitude towards ll 
God ; and conſequently, puts a Bar to all thoſe good : 


Actions which we would otherwite perform upon that 
Principle. And by this it becomes a Multiplied, a Legion 
Evil, For how can he acknowledge an Obligation pa. 
led upon him by God's Favours, who calls them not by 
that Name, but eſteems them as Rewards and Payments, 1 
and inverting the Proteſtation of the good Patriarch, 4 
Gen, 22. 16. thinks himſelf worthy of the greateſt of his 
Mercies. | 1 SY ts ' 
28 Then Secondly, In relation to our Neighbour, | 
it unqualifies us for Obedience to Civil Government. 
For how can he ſubmit to the Wiſdom of his Superiours 1 
13 3 and =_ 


and pay an implicite Deference to the Occult Reaſons of 
State, who thinks himſelf Wiſer than a whole Senate, 
and diſputes even the ways of Providence? Pride was 
ever obſerved to be the Mother of Faction and Rebelli- 


on; and accordingly, St. Jude makes it part of the Cha- 


racter of the Proud Gzoftic:, To deſpiſe Dominions, and 
ſpeak evil of Pignities. 5 
209. Again, It unqualifies us for thoſe Acts of Juſtice 
Which conſiſt in due obſervation of our Neighbours Me. 
rits, and a deference of external Reſpects proportio- 
nable to that obler vation. For how can he be at leiſure 
to take notice of anothers Worth, who is ſo wholly ta- 
ken up in the Contemplation of his ern? Let the Repu- 
tation of his beit Friends (if it be poſſible for a Proud 
Man to have any) be in never ſo great danger, he like 
Archimedes, is fo overbuſie in admiring the Creatures 
of his own Brain, thoſe Drarghrs and Ideas which he has 
form'd of himſelf there, that he regards not the Ruin 
that is about him. Or if he does he is ſo far from ap- 
pearing in their defence (as in Juſt ice he ought) that he 
rather rejoyces at their Spots as Acceſſions to his own 
Brightneſs. „„ | 

30. Again, Ic unqualifies us for the Offices of Fiuma- 
nity, and Civil Behaviour, and all kinds of Homilitical 
_ Virtue : For how can he treat thoſe with any tolerable 
Civility, whom he looks down upon as a whole Species 
below him? 3 wy 
31. Laſtly, It unqualifies us for Gratitude toward our 
Benefactors. For how can he think himſelf obliged 
by Man, who counts God his Debtor, 15 

32. Then Thirdly, In relation to our Selves, here is 
this grand ill Conſequence of an immoderate Self- eſteem, 
that it unqualifies us not only for higher Attainments, 
but even for the very endeavours of Improvements, and 
ſo cuts ſhort, and bedwarfs all our Excellencies. 'Tis 
the Obſervacion of Cicero, That many would have ar- 
rived at Wiſdom, if they had not thought themſelves 
already arrived chither. The Opinion of the Proud * 
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has ſo far got the ſtart of the real Worth, that the later 
will never overtake the former. 


33. And as the immoderate Eſteem of our Selves, un⸗ 


qualifies us for the performance of many Duties, ſo does 
it alſo, in the ſecond place, Betray us into many Sins. 


34+ Firſt, Into all thoſe Sins which are contrary to the 


foremenrioned Virtues reſpectively. And beſides them, 
into many more; ſuch as are Preſumption and Security, 
Vexation and Diſcontent, Contempt of others (tho' at 
the ſame time it expoles us to theirs) Anger and Con- 
tention, Malice and Revenge. For the Proud Man is 
not content to be his own private Admirer, but quarrels 
with all others that are not of his Perſwaſion; and with 
the Tyrant of Babylon, kindles a Fire for thoſe who will 


not fall down and Worſhip the Image which he has ſet up. 


35. Neither does the Leproſie ſtop here. But as it 
betrays us into many Sins, ſo in the Third and laſt place 
(which is the moſt diſmal Conſequence of all) it fru- 
ſtrates all Methods of Reformation. God's Judgments 


will but exaſperate and inrage him, becauſe he thinks 


he does not deſerve them; and his Mercies will not in- 
dear him, becauſe he thinks he does. Advice he thinks, he 
does not need, and Reproof he cannot bear, Beſides, he thinks 


ſo well of himſelf already, that he wonders what you mean 


by adviſing him to become better; and therefore as he does 
not endeavour after any of thoſe Excellencies which he 
thinks he has, ſo neither can he dream of mending thoſe 


Faults which he thinks he is not guilty of: Thus is the 
Man Seal d up to Iniquity, and deeply lodg'd in the ſtrong 


holds of Sin, where nothing that has a Salutary Influence can 


come nigh him. And in this he reſembles the firſt Preſidenrs 


of his Folly, who from Angels transform'd themſelves 
into Devils, and fell beyond the poſſibilities of Recovery. 
36. Theſe are tome of the Fruits of this Root of Bit- 
ferneſs ; and tho' more might be named, yer theſe I 
think tufficient to jultifie this Admonition of the Apo- 


file to every Man, not to think of himſelf more highly | 


han be ought to thin; but to think ſoberly, according as 
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1 
God has dealt to every Man the Meaſure of Faith, Let 
us then all Endeavour to conform our Opinions concern. 


ing our ſelves to this Standard. Let us not ſtretch our 


ſelves beyond our natural dimenſſions, but learn to en- 
tertain modeſt and ſober thoughts of our own Excel. 
lencies and Endowments, and mortifie our Anderſtand— 


ings as well as our ſenſitive affections. And thus ſhall | 


we compleat our Lent Exerciſe, by joyning the morti- 
fcation of the Spirit to that of the Fleſh, without which 
the greateſt Auſterities wherewith we can afflict the 
later, will not be ſuch a Faſt as God has choſen. For 


what will it avail to macerate the Body, while the prin- | 


cipal Part, the Soul remains unmortified ? The Humi- 
lity of Moſes mult conſpire with his Forty Days Faiting, 
ro qualifie a Man for Divine Intercourſes, to make him 
the joy of Angels, the Friend of God, Thus then let 
us accompliſh the Refinings of our Souls, and fill up 
the Meaſure of our mortifications. To which end, let 
us add this one further Conſideration to what has been 
already ſaid, That Humility, in the Judgment even of 
the High and Lofty One that inhabits Eternity, is a Vir— 
tue of ſuch great Exceljency, and ſingular Advantage 
to che Happineſs of Mankind, that our Bletjed Saviour 
came down from Heaven to teach ic; that his whole 
Life was one continued Exerciſe of ir, and that he has 
_ dignified it with the Firſt Place among his Beatitudes. 
Let us then, as many as profeſs the Religion of 
the Humble and Crucify'd JESUS, make it our {'rict 


Care, that we neglect not this his great Commandment, 
nor omit to Copy out this Principal Line, this main 


Stroke of the Pattern he has ſet us. Eſpecially ler us 
of this Place, who are ſet among the greater Lights of 
the Firmament, and whole Profeſſion and Bulinels is to 
Contemplate Truth, and to think of Things as God 


made them in Number, Weight and Meaſure, labour in 


the firſt place ro take juſt and true Meatures of our 

Selves, that our Knowledze puff us not up, nor our Height 

become our Ruin, | | 5 
CD 1 Con- 
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Conſiderations upon the Nature of Sin; 


Accommodated to the Ends both of 


Speculation and Practice. 


— . 


L 4 


1 8 T. L 


Of the diviſion of Sin into Material and Formal; and o 


the reality and neceſſity of that Diſtinction. 


1. o make this our Diſcourſe about Sin, more clear 


and diſtinct, before we enter upon its Nature, 
twill be requiſite to premiſe ſomething concerning the 


double Acceptation of the word. For nothing can be 


defined, before it be diſtinguiſhed. _ 
2. I obſerve therefore, That Sin may be conſidered 
either abſtra&edly, for the bare Act of Obliquity; or 


concretely, with ſuch a ſpecial Dependence of it upon the 


Will, as renders the Agent gauilty or obnoxious to Pu- 
niſhment. I fay, with ſuch a ſpec:al Dependence of it 


upon the Will; for not every dependence of an Action 


upon the Will, is ſufficient to make it imputable, as ſhall 


be ſhewn hereafter. The former of theſe, by thoſe that 
diſtinguiſh more nicely, is called :ranſgreſſio voluntatis; 


the later, tranſgreſſio voluntaria , or according to the 
more ordinary diſtinction, the former is the material; 
the later, the formal Part of Sin. 


3. This diſtinction is both real and neceſſary. 1ſt. It is 
real: And that becauſe the things diſtinguiſh'd are plain- 
ly diſtinct, The Act of Sin is one thing, and that ſpe- 


cial Dependence of it upon the Will, that renders him 


that commits it accountable for it, is another thing. As 


may appear, 1ſt, From che different Notions and Con- 
ceptions that we have of theſe things, whenever we con- 


ſider 
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ſider them, or diſcourſe about them. And 2ly, Fron. 
the Separability, and even Actual Separation of ons 0 
theſe from the other. For 'tis plain that nothing can be 
{ſeparated from it ſelf. And therefore, tho' wherever 
there is Diſtinction there is not always Separation, yer 


wherever there is Separation, there muſt of neceſſity be 
a true Diſtinction. But now this is che Cate here. For 


the material Part of Sin, may actually exiſt wirhour the 
Formal. That is, there may be an Act of Obliquity, or 
an irregular Act, without any Guilt deriv'd upon the 
Agent; or to ſpeak more ſtrictly, without that ſpecial 


Dependence of the Act upon the Will, which is the | 
foundation of that Guilt, This is evident in the Caſe of 
Fools and Mad Men, who may do a great many things 
materially Evil, or Evil in themſelves, which are not for- 


maily ſo, or Evil to them. e 
4. And as this Diſtinction is real, ſo allo is it very uſes 
Jul and neceſſary. I,, lu the Notion, to prevent Ambi- 
guities and Fallacies, that might ariſe from the ule of 
the word (Sin.) As when St. John tays, Ile that com. 


mits Sin is of the Devil, John 3. 8. certainly twould be 
2 Fallacy to argue hence, that every mere Act of Obli- 


quity is Diabolical, becauſe a Sin; fince not Material but 


formal Sin, was the thing intended in St. John's Propoſi- 


tion, Not that all Formal Sin argues him that commits 
it to be of the Devil, but that no other does ſo but what 
is ſuch. 


K In the 7 hing, for the honour and vindication 
of the Divine Attributes. Particularly, from che Damn— 
ing of Infants merely for the Corruption of Nature, 


commonly calPd Original Sin; It being repugnant co the 
Meaſures of Juſtice, and the Dictates of Common Senle, 


| that the bare doing an irregular Act, or the bare having 


an irregular Propenſion, ſhould be prniſhable with Eter- 


nal Damnation; as it muſt be, if every Dependence of 


an Action upon the Will, be enough to render it impu- 
table; that is, if every material be allo a formal Sil. 
This I ſay would be very unjuſt, becauſe ſuch Frogs 
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Acts are no more a Man's own, than thoſe committed 
by another Man. | 


Meaſures; as may be gathered from the Oeconomy of 


his ſevereſt Diſpentacion, the Lam. For when he forbad 


Murther with ſuch ſtrictnefs and ſeverity, as to order 
the Murtherer to be taken from his Altar, and put to 
Death, yet he provided Cities of Refuge for the ſecurity 
of thoſe, who ignorantly or unwillingly had ſhed Human 
Blood, Deut. 19. Which may be allo added as a further 


Confirmation, that every Dependence of an irregular 
Act upon the Will, is not ſuch as derives Guilt upon 


the wilter ; and conſequently, that there is a real Diſtin- 


W (ion between Material and Formal Sin. 5 
J. Note allo, that this Diſtinction of Material and 
formal may be applied to good as well as to bad Acti- 


ons, ſome of which are only materially, and others alſo 
formally Good, ſo as to denominate him Good or Ver- 


this Diſtinction, viz. Formal, we may underſtand alſo 
the Manner and Circumſtances of an Action, with the 
Motives and Ends of doing it, as well as that ſpecial 
dependence of it upon the Will, as renders it imputable 


vill be of great uſe towards the clearing and compoſing 


concerning the good Actions done by Heathens, whe- 
ther they were properly Vertues, or only a kind of well- 
lavour'd Sins, /plendida Peccata, as ſome have thought 
ft to call them. To which it may now be diſtinctly an- 


were truly good, if by Good you mean materially Good, 
as being for the ſubſtance of them conformable to right 
Reaſon. But if by Good you mean formally Good, fo 


i tealt they were not, as not being done in a right man- 
ner, from due Motives, and for a right End, &c. But 


whether 


6. But it is certain, that God does not proceed by ſuch 


tuous that does them. And that by the latter Term of 


to the Doer. And that this Diſtinction thus conſider-d 


a Controverſy, which without it will be much eaſier dif- 
puted, than decided. And that is the great Queſtion 


lwer'd, That no doubt but that many of their Actions 


it ſeems moſt reaſonable to think that for the generality 
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whether there be an abſolute Neceſſity that it ſhould ks 
ſo, or whether de facto it always was ſo, is another Que: 
ſtion. The Inſtance of the Canaanitiſh Woman, whoſe 
Faith our Lord ſo commended (Mat. 15.) deſerves here 
to be conſider'd, as alſo the Note of a Learned Perſon 
upon it, Dr. Whitby. Whence we may learn, that the 
Faith of Gentiles is not only pleaſing to God, but ſometimes 


more excellent than that of thoſe ro whom the Promiſes be- 


long; viz. when upon a leſſer Motive it brings forth equal 
Fruits. And in this I expreſs my ſelf a little more wa- 
rily and juſtly than I did formerly concerning the ſame 
Matter in the Preface to the Tranſlation of Hierocles; 
wherein (as being a Childiſn Work, written when J was 

young) there are ſeveral crude and faulty Paſſages, and 
tuch as land not with the Approbation of my now riper 
Judgment. Particularly, where 'tis argued againſt the 
neceſſity of acting out of an intention for God's Glory 
to make our Actions good; and that for this Reaſon, 


becauſe to conſtitute the Nature of Sin which is contra. 


ry, 'tis not required that there be an Intention of offend- 
ing God. Which Argument, tho' borrow'd from a great 
Man, Epiſcopius, I think not to be at all Concluding, 
there being a great diſparity between our good Actions 


and our bad ones, ſince all Circumſtances mult concur | 


to make our Actions good, whereas to render them evil, 
the leaſt Defect is ſufficient. According to the Maxim, 
Bonum ex cansa integra, malum ex quolibet defectu. But 
to return to the Point in Hand. N 

8. This Diſt inction I confeſs, is ſometimes otherwiſe 
uſed, where the material of Sin is taken for all that is 
Subſtantial and Poſitive in the act, not including the Obli- 
quity, and the formal for the Obliquity, not including that 
ſpecial dependence of it upon the Will which make it 
imputable. Thus 1 remember the Angelical Doctor di- 
ſtinguiſnes upon the Definition which St. Auſtin gives of 
Sin, that it is Dictum, ſactum vel concupitum contra legem 
Diei æternam, Prim. Secund. Quæſt. 71. Art. 6. Here, 

ſays he, St. Auſtin points out both the matter and the 


form 
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1 
form of Sin, The matter in the ſubſtance of the Act, the 
form in the Obliquity, its Contrariety to the LW. 

9. But it may be conſidered that Aquinas here, and 
all thoſe that ſo uſe the Phraſe, by the matter of Sin, in- 
tend only that which is equally common both to good and 
bad Actions, the ſubſtratum commune, as the Schools call 
it; and by the Form, that which ſpecifies the Act other- 
wiſe indifferent, and gives it the firſt difference of Sin. 
And this indeed, is according to Propriety as well as the 
other. For the material Part of Sin is compleat Sin in its 
kind ;, and conſequently, muſt alſo conſiſt of its matter 
and form. But when Sin is conſidered according to its 
full Latitude, then the whole irregular Act, Subſtance 
and Obliquity goes for the material, and that ſpecial 
Dependence of it upon the Will which drives guilt upon 
the Agent for the formal Part of Sin. And in this Senſe 
I now conſider it. at Ll 
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SECT. IL 
A more particular and explicite Conſideration of Material 
Sin, and what it adds to the general Nature of Evil. 
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ts: Fter our Diſtinction of Sin into Material and 
Formal, and our juſtification of that Diſt incti- 
on, it follows, that in the next place, we give ſome 
more particular and explicit Account of the Nature of 
Material Sin. That it is an irregular Act in general, 
was intimated before; but to ſpeculate its Nature more 
thoroughly, we muſt ſet it in a clearer Light, and define 
what it is that makes an Action irregular. And the Ac- 
count which I ſhall give of this, I ſhall ground upon 
that Definition of St. John, who tells us, That Sin 16 4 
f Tranſgreſſion of the Law. So that Tranſgreſſion of the Law, 
nis the irregularity of an Action, and is more explicitely, 
„ the Material Part of Sin. 47 1 
e 2. Thus far in general. But now to make Tranſgrefſi- 
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on of the Law fully adequate, and commenſurate to 
Material Sin, 10 as to extend to all kinds of it, it con- 
cerns us in the next place to enquire, What is here to 
be underſtood by (Law) and upon the right ſtating of 
mis, will depend the whole Theory of Material Sin. 
3. By Law therefore, in the fr place, is to be un. 
deritood that which is Poſitive ; that is any Rule of Acti- 
on preſcribed to us by God, conſider'd only as preſcrib- 
ed, Any Action fo preſcribed, be it otherwiſe never ſo 
indifferent for the Matter, puts on the force of a Lay 
from the Authority of the Preſcriber ; and every Tranf- 
greſſion of ſuch a Rule is Sin. F 
4. But the Tranſgreſſion of Law in this narrow Senſe 
of the word, will not comprehend all the kinds of Ma. 
terial Sin. For although Poſitive Law creates the firſt 
difference in ſome Things, yet it does not in all. For 
had God never made any Poſirive Law, yet the doing 
of ſome Actions would have been Sin ; nay, there was 
Sin where. there was no _ Law; as may be proba- 
bly Collected from the Fall of Angels. Bur where there 
is no Law, there is no Tranſgreſſion. There muſt be 
therefore ſome other Law, beſides Poſitive Law. 
5. By. Law therefore, 20, Is to be. underſtood the 
Law of Reaſon, that Candle of the Lord that Lights eve- 
ry Man that comes into the World in his paſſage through 
it. There are two ways of conſidering this. For 1}, 
By the Law of Reaſon may be under ſtood, that Stock 
\ of Practical Principles which Men bring with them into 
the World, as Originally impreſſed upon their Natures, 
according to the Hypotheſis of thofe who are for: Innate 
Notions. For as the Animal Nature is not only ſuppo- 
ſed to be furniſh'd with Senſe and Perception, but allo 
with certain Connatural Inſtincts and Impreſſions, where- 
by Animals are directed and inclined to ſenſible good. 
zo for the better Guardianſhip and Security of Vertue, 
ſome may be apt to imagin, that God has furniſh'd the 
Rational Nature, not only with the Faculty of Reaſon- 
ing, but alſo with certain common Principles and No- 
| | | tions, 


. 
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tions, whereby tis directed and irclined to the good of 
the Reaſonable Liſe. And this perhaps is what moſt 
Men mean by the Law of Nature... 
6. Or elſe 2ly, By the Law of Reaſon may be under- 
ſtood certain practical Concluſions or Moral Truths, 
which a Man, either upon the firſt Application of his 
Mind to them, apprehends or perceives, or by the due 
uſe of his Rational Powers, by Thought and Reflection; 
finds out or diſcovers, upon the Conſideration of the 
Nature of Things. In ſhort, that practical Sentence 
which the Mind gives concerning the fitneſs or unfitneſs 
of a thing to be done. | 


7. If the Law of Reaſon be taken the firſt way, for 


Principles of Morality impreſſed upon the Soul, and 
| brought with it into the World; beſides the Unphiloſo- 


phicalneſs, and indeed Unintelligibility of the Suppoſi- 
tion of any ſuch Original Impreſſions, there is this für- 
ther inconvenience in it, that this will be but another 
Branch of Poſitive Law. For this inward Impreſſion will 
be as much a Divine Revelation, as outward Scripture ; 
and neither of theſe can be the ultimate Reaſon into 
which the Morality of our Actions is to be reſolv'd. 

8. But if the Law of Reaſon be taken the later way, 
for that Sentence which the Mind gives upon either an 
lntellectual View, or a Rational Conſideration of things, 
concerning what is reaſonable or fic to be done, this will 
of Neceſſity lead us higher; namely, to conſider that 
there are certain, antecedent, and independent Aprneſſes 
or Qualities in Things; with reſpect to which, they are 
fit to be commanded or forbidden by the Wile Gover - 
nour of the World, in {ome poſitive Law; whether that 
of Internal, or External Revelation, or both. ER 
9. We are therefore in the next place, to reſolve theſe 
antecedent Aptneſſes of Things, into their proper 


ground; or to aſſign what that is which makes an Action 


ft to be comman ed, or forbidden, Which when we have 
done, we are advanced as high as we can go; and have 
found out that Supreme, Eternal and Irreverſible Law, 

8 5 Which 
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which preſcribes Meaſures to all the reſt, and is the laſt 


Realon of Good and Evil. | | 


* 


10. That therefore which makes an Action fit to be 
commanded or forbidden by the Wile Governour of the 
World, can be nothing elle in general, but its reſpective 
tendency to promote, or hinder the Attainment of ſome 


certain Exd or other, which that Governour propoſes. 
For all en jor lome Fxd, and not the End it 
elf, its aptneſs to 


e commanded or forbidden, mult be 
founded upon its ſerviceableneſs or diſſerviceableneſs to 
lome End. S0 much in general. | 

11. I further Conſider, That this End mult be that 
which is ſimple and abſolutely the beſt and greate gt. For 
no other is Worthy of God. Now certainly, there is 
none better or greater, than the hi e ſal Good of the 
whole Syſteme of Things; which is therefore to be re- 
carded, and proſecuted to the utmoſt, both by Ged, 
and all other Intelligent Beings. 4 I 

12. And hence ariles this firſt and great Canon or 


Lam; That whatever naturally tends to the Promotion 


of the Common luteceſt, is good, and apr to be command- 


ez: and whatever naturally tends to the Difintereſt of 


the Pubiic is Evil, and apt to be forbidden. This is the 
great Baſis of Morality ; the fixt and immutable Stand- 
ard of Good and Evil; and the fundamental Law of 


Nature. 


13. And becaule there are ſome Actions in ſpecie, 
which with relation to the preſent Syſteme both of the 
Material and Intellectual World, have ſuch a natural 
Conncxion with the furtherance. or prejudice of this 
great End; therefore theſe by way of Aſſumption, under 
the two gcacral Propoſitions, are Intrinſically and natu- 
rally gocd or bad; and are thereby differenc'd from thole 
that are made ſo only by Arbitrary Conſtitution. Though 
yet in one reſpect, theſe are Arbitrary too, in as much 
as they depend upon ſuch a particular Hypotheſis of the 
World which was it /e, Arbitrary; and which if God 
ſhould at any Time change, the relations of Actions 


—— 
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the great End might change too; that which now natu- 

rally makes for the Common Advantage might as natu- | 
rally make againſt it; and conſequently, that which is 

now Good, might have been then Evil. But flill the 

two great Hinges of Morality, ſtand as fixt and as unvas 

riable, as the two Poles; whatever is naturally Condu- 

cive to the Common Intereſt, is Good; and whatever 

has a contrary Influence, is Evil. Theſe are Propofitis 

ons of Eternal and Unchangeable Verity, and which | 

God can no more Cancel or Diſannul, than he can den) = 

himſelf. _ | 

14. So that now to azalyze the Immorality of any | 

Action into its laſt Frinciples: If it be enquired, why = 

ſuch an Action is to be avoided, the immediate Anſwer 

is, becauſe *cis Sin; If it be ask'd, Why tis Sn; the 

immediate Anſwer is, Becaule tis forbidden; if why 
forbidden, becauſe twas in it ſelf fir to be forbidden; 

if why fit, becauſe naturally apt to prejudice the Common 

Intereſt : If it be ask'd, Why the natural aptneſs of a 

Thing to prejudice the Common Intereſt, ſnould make | 

it fit to be forbidden, the Anſwer is, becauſe the Com- 

mon Intereſt is above all Things, to be regarded and pros | 

ſecuted : If farther, a Reaſon be demanded of this, there 
can no other be given, but becauſe tis the beſt and great- 
eſt End; and conſequently, is to be deſired and proſe- 
cuted, not for the fake of any thing elſe, but purely for 
1 5 : Ny 
7 4 So that now the /aſt Law whereof Sin is a Tranſ- 
greſſion, is this great and ſupreme Law concerning the 
proſecution of the Common Intereſt, And every Sin is 
ſome way or other, directly or indirectly, a Tranſs 
greſſion of this Law. Thoſe againit any Moral Pre- 
cept, directly; and thoſe againſt a Precept merely Poſi- 
ive, indirectiy; becauſe tis for the Common Good, that 
the Supreme Authority be acknowledg'd and ſubmitted 
to; let the inſtance wherein Obedience is required, be 
in it {elf never fo indiſſerent. 3 
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16. If it be now objected, That according to theſe 
Meaſures there will be no difference between Meral and 
Phyſical Evil, contrary to the Common Diſtinction be- 
tween malum Turpe, and malum Noxium; the one as op. 
poſed to bonum utile, and the other as oppoſed to bonum 

honeſtum ;, I Anſwer, That I know of no Good or Evil, 
but of the End, and of the Means. Good of the End, 

is what we call bonum jucundum; Good of the Means, is 
what we call tile. Evil of the End there is properly 
none; but that only is Evil, which is prejudicial to it. 
Indeed the Old Maſters of Morality ſeem'd to Diſcourſe 
of Moral Good and Evil as of abſolute Nainres; as of 
Eſſential Rectitudes, and Eſſential Turpitudes, Bur I think 
it greater Accuracy to ſay, That Moral Good and Evil 
are Relative Things; that bonum honeſt um is one and the 
{ame with that which is truly «tile ; and that malum tur- 
pe, is that which is naturaily againſt the Profit of the 
Community. And herein I affert no more than what the 
great Mailer of the Latin Philoſophy and Eloquence, 
profeſſedly Contends for in the Third Book of his Offi 
ces. And therefore, inſtead of evading the Objection, 
freely own its Charge; and afiirm, That there is no 
difference between Moral and Phyſical Evil, any other- 
wile, than that Phyſical Evil extends to all Things in 
Nature which obſtruct Happineſs ; whereas Moral Evil 
is appropriated to Actions that do ſo. 
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Tie Second Part of the Diſcourſe which briefly treats of 
Formal Sin; with the Requiſrtes neceſſary to its Conſti- 

tuen. Where alſo "tis inquired, Whither the Nature 
of Sin be Poſitive or Privative, 


; JE are now come to the Second Part of our 
EYE Diſcourſe, where we are to Treat of the Na- 
ture of Formal Sin, that is, of Sin conſider'd not ab- 
| | V ſtractedij 
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ſtractedly for the mere Act of Obliquity, but Concrete - 
ly, with ſuch a ſpecial Dependence of it upon the Will, 
as ſerves torender the Agent guilty, or obnoxious to Pu- 
niſn ment. e 

2. And here, the firſt Thing to be obſerv'd is, That 
altho' material Sin does neither in its Notion, nor in 
its Exiſtence, include formal Sin, yet formal Sin (as 
taken for that ſpecial dependence of an Action upon 
the Will) does always include the other. Tho' there 
may be a Tranſgreſſion of the Law without formal Sin, 
yet the later always ſuppoſes the former; and as St. 
John ſays, Whoſoever committeth Sin, tranſgreſſes alſo. 
the Law, John 3. 4. Is 
3. But that which formal Sin adds over and above 
| to material, and under whole reſpect we are now to 
conſider it, is the Connotation of that ſpecial Depen» 
dence of it upon the Will, which derives Guile upon 
the Agent. So that for a Definition of formal Sin we 
may ſay, That it is an irregular Action, or a Tranſgreſ- 
lion of the Law.; ſo depending upon the Will, as to 


make the Agent liable to Puniſhment. This is in the 1 


Phraſe of St. John, A Nu dpapricy, to have Sin; that is, fo 
as to be accountable for it; for he ſpeaks of that Sin 
which upon Confeſſion, God is faithful and juſt to for- 
give; and conſequently not of material, (for where 
there is no Guilt, there can be no Remiſſion) but of for- 
mal Sin. OS ey Pen bo 

4. From this general Notion of formal Sin, proceed 
we to enquire, what that ſpecial Dependence is that 
makes an irregular Action formally a Sin. And here 
tis in the firit place ſuppoſed, that not every Depen- 
dence of an Action upon the Will, is ſufficient to make 
it n And with very good reaſon. For other- 
wite, the Actions of Infancs, Fools and Mad-men, would 
be imputable; for theſe (as indeed all Actions) have 
lome dependence upon the Will; atleaſt, as a Phyſical 
Principle. Eh . 5 
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5. To be poſitive therefore, that an irregular Action 
may ſo depend upon the Will, as to derive Guilt upon 
the Agent, tis neceſſary firſt, that it proceed from the 


Will as from a free Principle; Free not only in oppoſi- 


tion to Coaction. (for ſo all the actions of the Will are 


free) but in oppoſition to Neceſſity, or determination to 
one part of the Contradiction. That is, in one word, 


*tis neceſſary to the imputableneſs of an Action, that it 


be avoidable. To this purpoſe is that faying, Nemo 


peccat (that is, formaliter) in eo quod vitare non poteſt : 
And great reaſon, for he that cannot avoid tranſgreſſing 
the Law, is not fo much as capable of being obliged by 
ir, (becauſe no Man can be obliged to what is impoſſible) 
and if he be not obliged by it, certainly he cannot Mo- 
rally and Formally break it. A thing which the Patrons 
of Phyſical Predetermination would do well to conſider. 


© 6, But when I] make it neceſſary to the imputableneſs 
of an Action, that it be freely exerted, I would not be 
underiiood .of an immediate Freeneſs. For certainly 


thole rooted and confir m'd Sinners, who have by long 
uſe reduced themſelves under a neceſſity of Sinning, are 


never the more excuſable for the Impotence they have 


contracted. -If there be Liberty in the Principle tis 
ſufficient. BOLL 5 Wis 
J. The next requiſite, and that which gives the laſt 
and finiſhing ſtroke to Formal Sin, is, that it proceed 
from the Will, /ufficicaily ia#rufed by the Underiiand- 
ing. That is, to make a Man Sin formally, 'tis requi- 
ſite that he has not only a Power of avoiding that AtHer 
which is a Tranſgreſſion of the Law, but that he alſo 
know it to be a Tranſgreſſion of the Law; at leaſt, that 
he be in a Capacity ſo to do; that ſo he may be induced 


to exert that Power. And 'tis allo neceJary, that he 


know that he commits it; that is, he muſt have, or at 
leaſt be in a Capacity of having, both notitia Faris, and 
notitia Fatti, IE SDUS 

8. The former of theſe depends npon that Common 


Principle, That Liws do not oblige till they are pub- 


liſh'd; 
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fiſh'd; according to that known Maxim, Leges conZt4- 


tuuntur cum promulgantur; and that other, Leges quæ 


conſtringunt hominum vitas, intelligi ab omnibus debent« 
And the latter alſo depends upon the Equity of the ſame 
Principle, tho' fomewhat more remotely ; for without 
this, the Law with relation to that particular Inſtance, 
cannot be ſaid to be properly known. For altho'I know 
ſuch a ſpecies of Aktion (ſuppoſe Adultery) to be a 
Tranſgreſſion of the Law, yet if I know not that by ſuch 
a particular Inſtance I commit it, I cannot be ſaid to 
know, that this my action is a Tranſgreſſion of the Law; 
and conſequently, ({uppoſing this my Ignorance invin- 
cible) am wholly excufable; as appears in the Caſe of 
Abimelech, when he cook Abraham's Wife, Gen. 20. 
9. So that to the Conſtitution of Formal Sin theſe two 
Things are required; 1, That the Tranſgreſſor have 
a Power either immediately, or at leaſt in the Principle, 
of not doing that Action which is a Tranſgreſſion: 2ly, 
That he either do or may know that Act to be a Tranſ- 
greſſion of the Law; and likewiſe, that he know when 
he commits it. To the committing of which every Man is 
tempred not by God, nor it may be always by the Devil, 
but by the Senſual Inclinations of his own corrupt Na- 
ture. Which Inclinations are of themſelves rather a 
ſtate of Temptation to Sin, than actual or formal Sins. 
Then they become ſo when conſented to; whether it 
be as to the Deſires themſelves, or as to the execution 
of them. And if the Conlent to the latter be compleat, 
then is the Sin in a Moral Eſtimation fully conſummated, 
whether the outward Act follow or no. And thus have 
I ſhewn the riſe, progreſs, and maturity of Sin; J have 
preſented to view both the imperfect Embrio, and the full 
proportion d and animated Monſter. All which I ſhall 
briefly compriſe in that compendious Deſeription of St. 
James, Luſt when it is conceiv'd bringeth forth Sin; and 
Sin when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth Death, James 1. 15. 
10. There is one thing behind, relating to the Nature 
of Sin in Common; which I ſhall briefly conſider; and 
> thar 
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that is, Whether its Nature be Poſitive or Privative. 


For the clearer Conſideration of which Matter, we are 


to diſtinguiſh between Sin Abſtractly, and Sin Con- | 


cretely taken; or in other Words, between that Acti- 
on which is ſinful, and the ſinfulneſs of that Action. As 


for the Action which is denominated ſinful, there is no 


doubt but that we may ſafely allow that to be of a poſi- 

tive Nature, as being either ſome Motion of the Body, 
or ſome Thought of the Mind, which are Phyſical Rea- 
lities. Bur now as to the very ſinfulneſs of the Action, 
or Sin as Sin as they call it, this cannot, with the leave 
either of Philoſophy or of Religion, be maintain'd to 
be poſitive, upon the Account of the intolerable Abſur- 
dities that will follow upon that Poſition. Theſe two 
eſpecially; 1. That if Sin as Sin were any thing Poſitive 
and Real in Nature, then God would be the Author of it: 


2. That upon that Suppoſicion it would be Good, and 
not Evil, which would be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe, 


Which things being too abſurd to be admitted, and too 
inſe parable to be avoided, it is neceſſary that we ſay with 
St. Auſtin, Mali nulla Natura eſt, ſed amiſſio Boni mali 
Nomen accepit, That there is no ſuch thing as any Na- 


ture in Evil, but that what we call Evil is the loſs of 
Good. De Civ. Dei. lib. 11. c. 9. Or as the School-Men 


a little more diſtinctly expreſs it, that Evil is not Poſi- 
tive, but Privative: Meaning by Evil, not Evil as Con- 
cretely, but Evil as Abitractly taken, or Evil as Evil. 
For we are not here conſidering Evil at large, as it takes 
in the thing that is Evil (in which reſpect indeed it in- 


cludes ſomething poſitive) but the very preciſe Formali- 


ty of Evil as ſuch, or Malice in the Abſtract as it is 
ſometimes call'd, which by the Conſent of the Schools is 
well made to be Privative; that is, to confilt in the want 
of ſome Perfection due to, or convenient to a Thing or 


Action. Which Matter is well expreſſed by Durandus | 
in theſe words, Formalis ratio mali et ratio Privativa, 
Lib, 2. Diſtinct. 34. Qu. 2. only we mult make a difſe- 
rence between that which is only Evil in it felf, and that, 
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whick is Evil to another, malum in ſe, and malum alteri, 


as it is in Suarez, The Evil of that which is Evil in it : 


elf, is the Privation of ſome Convenience to the thing 
it ſelf ; the Evil of that which is Evil to another is the 
Privation of Convenience of one thing to another, But 


they have this in common, that Privation is the Formal 


Reaſon of them both. 


I. Againſt this it was once to me an Objection a- 


mong other things, that even Sins of Omiſſion,* which 
bid the faireſi for Privation, ſeem yet to be Poſitive, 
becauſe their Irregularity is not properly the not wil- 
ling to do what ought to be done, but the willing not to 


do it. But to this I now An{wer in the firſt place, that 
it is both. For the Omiſſion may be conſider' d either ex 


parte Actus, or ex parte Objecti. If it be ex parte A- 
#5, then the Omiſſion is the not willing what ought to 


be will'd, which is plainly Privative in the very notion 
of the thing. But if it be ex parte Objecti, then the O- 
miſſion is indeed not the not willing, but the willing not, 


which tho? Privative as to the Object, is yet Poſitive as 
to the Act, as Poſitive in that reſpect as any Sin of Com- 


miſſion is. But then to this I Anſwer ſecondly, That 
tho' Sin of Omiſſion in this ſenſe, as "tis taken for a 


Man's. willing not to do what ought to be done, does in- 
clude ſomething Poſitive, viz. the Act of the Will ſo 


willing, yet the Formality of the Sin does not lie there, 


that is in the Act it ſelf, which for the Subſtantial and 


Politive part of it is good, at leaſt indifferent, but in a 


certain Defect attending that Act with relation to the 
undueneſs of the Object, viz. the not doing what ought 
to be done, otherwiſe call'd the Obliquity of the Act, 
which beſpeaks a Privation of ſome Perfection which it 


ought to have, if not in it ſelf, yer at leaſt with relation 


to its Object, That which is the Object of it, being an 
undue one, as it is in Sins of Commiſſion. So that in 


ſhort, tho* the Act of Sin be Poſitive, yet that which is 


properly che Sin of the Act is always Privative. 
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12. From 
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12. From whence it will follow, that God may he 
concern'd in all that is Real and Poſitive (fince the Sin 
lies not there) relating to the Motions of our Concupi. 
{cence withqut being the Author of Sin. And that not 
only as to the evil Determinations of our Will, accord. 
ing to the Doctrin of Divine Concourſe, as tis ſtated in 
the Schools, which ſuppoſes ſuch Determinations as to the 
ſubſtance of them, to depend upon the firit Cauſe as well 
as the ſecond; but alſo as to our Senſations, even thoſe 

which vicious Men have in their unlawful Indulgencies, 
For ſince thoſe Senſations are not in themſelves Evil, as 
to the Subſtance or Phyſical Entity of them, as being 
Poſitive Modifications of the Soul, or the Soul it {elf ex- 


iſting after a different manner, but only in regard of the | 


undueneſs, or want of right order in the Circumſtances 
wherewith they are attended, it is plain to any one that 
will conſider, that there can be no Abſurdity or Incon- 
venience in ſuppoſing God to be the Author of them, 
Nor can this be ſeriouſly urg'd as an Objection againſt 
God's being the Author of our Senfations that ſome of 
them are inordinately applied, without great Ignorance 
of Philoſophy, and of the true Nature of Things. But 
as to the other Part, tho it be no harm to ſuppoſe all 
that is Poſitive in au evil Action to depend upon God in 
the way of Concourſe, becauſe God would not be then 
concern'd- in the Malice of the Action, yet (which may 
deſerve to be well conſider'd) if God ſhould be the 
Cauſe why the Action ſuppoſed ſinful, ſhould be an A- 
ion of ſuch a Species, that is, if he ſhould determin the 
Will to the Action, as ſpecify'd by ſuch Circumſtances 
of Diſorder as make it unlawful, I ſee not then how ke 
could be ablolv'd from being the Author of Sin, 
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SECT. Iv. 


Corollaries deduced from the whole. The foulneſs. and de- J 


formity of Sin repreſented. That it is the greateſt of 
| Evils. That no Formal Sin can be in its felf Venial. 


That in all probability Vindicative Juſtice is Eſſential ta 


God, hence deduced. The reconciling of Eternal Pu- 
niſuments with the Divine Juſtice. That he who through= 


ly underſtands, and actually attends to the Nature of Sing 


cannot poſſubly commit it. 


10 | 7 Aving thus far carried on the Theory of Sin, 


we may now fit down, and take an Eſtimate 


of its Foulneſs and Deformity. And methinks I am af- 
frighred at the uglineſs of the Face which I have un- 
mask'd; and am ready to ſtart back from the diſtorted 


and ill-boding Monſter. For however the Magic of 
Self- love may reconcile Men to their own Faults, yet if 


we ſet the Object at a more convenient diſtance from 
the Eye, and conſider the Nature of Sin irreſpectively 
to our Selves, *twill certainly appear according to the 


precedent Meaſures, to be the moſt deform'd, mon- 


Hrous Thing, that can either be found or conceiv'd in 
Nature. e N es rebate 

2. For if we conſider it in the groſs, it is made up of 
a deform'd Object, and of a foolith and unreaſonable 
Choice, than which, what can be imagin'd more mon- 
ſtrous and abſurd ? If we conſider it as a violation of the 
Poficive Law, what can be more indecorus, than for a 
Creature to violate the Commands, and trample upon 
the Authority of that awful Excellence ro whom he 
owes his Life, his Motion, and his very Being? If we 


confider-it as a Violation of the Law of Reaſon, what 
can be more Monſtrous and Unnatural, than for a Man 


to Rebel againſt the vicarious Power of God in his Soul? 
to refuſe to live according to that Part of him, whereby 
he is a Man? to luffer the ferine and brutiſh Part to get 

| | the 
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the Aſcendent over that which is Rational and Divine; 


to refuſe to be govern'd by thoſe ſacred Digeſts, which 
are the Tranſcripts of the Moral Nature of God; and to 


act againſt the very Frame and Contexture of his Being. 
Laſtly, If we conſider it as a Tranſgreſſion againſt that 
great and Sovereign Lam of promoting the Common Hap- 
pine ſe, what a monſtrous Evil muſt that be which croſſes 


and oppoſes the beſt of Ends, and which is allo propo- 


fed by the beſt of Beings; that for the Intereſt of an in- 


Which is contrary to the ſuppoſition. Moreover, the 


For 'tis againſt % Charity, whereby I ought to pro- 
mote the Ends of God, and proſecute the great Intereſt 


conſiderable Part (commonly ones ſelf) juſtles the great 


Wheel of Society out of its proper Track; that by pur. 
| fving a leſſer, in prejudice to a greater Good, diſturbs the 


Order of Things, diſlocates the Frame, and untunes the 
Harmony of the Univerle! 


3. We may alſo hence conclude, That Sin is the 


greateſt Evil that is, or that can poſſibly be. For it is 
contrarily oppoſed to the greateſt poſſible Good; and con- 


ſequently, muſt needs be the greate# Evil. And be- 


fides, tis that which in no Cale or Juncture whatſoever, 


is to be Committed ; and therefore mult be the greateſt 
Evil; becauſe otherwiſe, it might happen to come into 


competition with a greater, and ſo commence Eligible; 


ae of this Evil above all others, is 4 po#eriori, 
urther confirm'd from the greatneſs of the Sacrifice re- 


quired for its Attonement. God could not, or at leaſt, 


thought not fit to remit it, without the ſhedding of 
Blood; and that too, of the Blood of God. So great a 
Fool is he, ſo little does he conlider, that makes a Mock 


nal Sin can be in its own Nature Venial. For according 
ro the former Meaſures, every Formal Sin, tho? never 
fo ſmall, is a Sin againlt the greateſt Charity imaginable. 


of the Univerſe, And conſequently, cannot be in its 
on Nature Venial, or Pardonable without Repentance. 
—- 3 +: 8 X's ; by . EY + - | f s 
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| 4: Again, It may be hence Collected, That no For- 
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5. Nay, May I not further conclude according to the 
preceding Meaſures, that tis very probable, that no Sin 
could have been pardon'd even with Repentance, had 
there not been allo Satisfaction made for it; and that 
 windicative Juſtice is Eſſential to the Nature of God? For 
when I conſider Sin, I find it ſo diametrically contrary 
to the Eſſential Sanctity of God, and ſo deſtructive of 
that great End which he cannot but propoſe, that he 
muſt needs Hate it with an infinite Hatred. But how he 
ſhould do ſo, and yet not Puniſh for it, is hard to under- 
Rand - 1 e 63521 
6. Upon theſe Meaſures we may alſo find out a wa 
of reconciling Eternal Puniſuments with Divine Fuſtice, 
The great Objection is, What Proportion is there be- 
tween a tranſient Act of Sin, and Eternal Miſery ? And 
if there be none, how is it conſiſtent with Divine Juſtice 
to inflict the one for the other? This has been a great 
difficulty. But now, if we conſider Sin as contrarily op- 
poſed to the greateſt poſſible Good, the good of the Uni- 
verſe ;, and conſequently, as the greateſt poſſible Evil, its 
demerit will be ſuch, that we need not fear *twill be o- 
ver-puniſh'd, even with Eternal Miſery. For if any Mi- 
ſery is to be endured, rather than one Sin to be com- 
mitted, 'tis alſo juſt that any may be, when it is com- 
mitted. For the Equity of both, depends upon Sin's be- 
ing the greateſt Evil. 3 
7. The laſt Deduction which I ſhall make from the 
Pre miſes is this, That he who thronghly underſtands, and 
actually attends to the Nature of Sin, cannot poſſibly 
commit it. For as long as he does ſo, he muſt look up- 
on it as the greateſt Evil, otherwiſe he cannot be ſaid 
rightly to underſtand it. Aud if he look upon it as the 
greateſt Evil, he cannot chule it, ſo long as he continues 
in that Judgment; becaule the then chuſing it, would 
be the chuſing of all that whereby it exceeds other Evils, 
gratis; Which is the chuſing of Evil as Evil; which is 
impoſſible, LEO 2 i 
8. Whoſoever 
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8. Whoſoever therefore conſents to the Commiſſion of 
Sin, paſſes firit a wrong Judgment upon ir, has the Light 
of his Underſtanding darkened, and intercepted by a 
Cloud of Paſhon, loſes the preſent Convittion of Sin's 
being the greateſt Evil; and fo Commits it to avoid (as 
he then fooliſhly thinks) a greater. So that the Cauſe 
and Origine of all Sin, is Ignorance, Folly, and Inadver- 
tence; There is a falſe Propoſition in the VUnderſtanding, 
before there is any miſapplication in the Will; and tis 
through the {ſwimming of the Head that the Feet ſlip, and 
loſe their Station. And yet the Sinner is no way excu- 
ſable for this his Deception, becauſe *tis the Ignorance 


of that which he habirually knows, and he might have 


attended better; and *twas his Fault that he did not. 


9. And tis the recovering and awaking up into this 


Convittion, that is the Principle of Repentance and Re- 
formation of Life. When a Man by the aid of Grace, 
and the ute of due Attention, reſumes his interrupted 
Judgment of Sin's being the greateſt Evil, he then comes 
again to himſelf, forms new Reſolutions never to Com- 
mit it, and returns to the Hiſdom of the Fuſt. So great 


reaſon had the Pſalmiſt to pray, O grant me Unaerſtand- 


ing, and I ſhall live, Pſal. 119. 


—_—— —_— _— 


The PRAY | ie Os 


0-29 God, who art pure Light, and in whom there is no 
— Darkneſs at all; who art pure Eove, and hateſt no- 
thing but Sin, and hateſt that infinitely, give me an 
Heart afier thine own Heart, that I may alſo abhor it 
without Meaſure, and without End. Open thou mine 
Eyes, that I may ſee thoſe two wondrous Things of thy 
Law, the Beauty of Holineſs, and the ane 
| iN, 
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Sin, Inſpire me with that Charity which ſeeketh not her 
own, that I may ever propoſe and follow that great and 
excellent End which thon propeſefis that I may ever adhere to 
that which is ſimply and abſolutely Beſt; and never for any 
Self-Advanrage, diſturb the Order of thy Creation. 0 


let me never ſo far abuſe thoſe Faculties thou haſt given 


me, as to thwart the deſigus of thy Goodneſs and Wijdon:, 
and to interrupt that Harmony, wherein thou ſo delighteſt. 
But let all my deſigns be generous, unſelfiſh and ſincere, ſo 
as chiefly to rejoyce at the good of thy Creation, at whoſe 
very material Beauty the Morning Stars fang together, 
and all the Sons of God ſhouted for Joy. Holy Father, 
"tis thy Will that this thy great Family ſhould be proſperous 
and happy, and the better part of it thy Angels, ſtrictly 
Conform to it; O let this thy Will be done here on 
Earth as it is in Heaven; aid grant that every Member 
of this great Body, may ſo ſtudy the good of the Whole, 
that thon may ſt once more review the Works of thy Hands; 
and with a Fatherly complaccacy, pronounce them good. 
Grant this for the ſake of him who gave his Life for the 
Happineſs of the World, thy Son Jeſus. Amen. 


IT. 


oe me Wiſdom that ſitteth by thy Threne; and reject 
me not from among thy Children. That Wiſdom 
which was with thee from the Beginning; which knoweth 
all thy Works, and was preſent when thou madeſt the 
World; and knew what was Acceptable in thy Sight; and 
Right in thy Commandments. O ſend her out of thy hily 
Heavens, and from the Throne of thy Glory; that being 
preſent, ſhe mayi labour with me; that I may know, and 
throughly conſider what an Evil it is to Aﬀront thy Autho- 
rity, to break through the Bowr:ds which thou haſt ſet, to 

Rebel againſt the moſt excellent and divine Part of m 
Nature, and to oppoſe that which thou lov'ſf, and which 
is of all things the moſt lovely, O let thy Wiſdom dwell 
| | with 
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with me, let my Loins be always Girt, and this my Light 


always Burning, that I may never be deceiv'd through the 
deceitfulneſs of Sin, nor ſeck Death in the Errour of my 
Life. Thy words have I hid within my Heart, that I 
might not Sin againſt thee; O grant me Underſtanding, 
and I ſhall live. Keep I beſeech thee, this Convittion ſtill 
freſh and fully awake in me, That Sin is the Tee of all 
Evils, that ſo the fear of none may ever drive me to do 
the Thing which thy Soul hates. Conſider and hear me, O 
Lord my God, lighten mine Eyes that I ſleep not in Death. 
Amen, Amen. e 39+; 8 
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An IDE A of Happincf : Enquiring 
Wherein the greatelt Happineſs Attain- 
able by Man in this Lite does conſiſt. 


By way of Letter to a Friend. 


— — — 


SIR, 


1.7? HO you have been pleas'd to Aſſign me the 
Task of an Angel, and in that reſpect, have 
warranted me to diſobey you; yet, ſince a conſidera- 
ble Part of that experimental Knowledge which I have 

of Happineſs is owing to the Delight, which I take in 
your virtuous and endearing Friendſhip, I think tis but 
reaſonable I ſhould endeavour to give you an Idea of 
that, whereof you have given me the Poſſeſſion. 
2. You deſire to know of me, Wherein the greateſt 
Happineſs Attainable by Man in this Life, does conſiſt : 
And here, tho'I fee my ſelf engaged in a Work already 
too difficult for me, yer | find it neceſſary to enlarge it - 
For, ſince the greateſt Happineſs, or Sammum Bonum of 
this Life, is a Species of Happineſs in general ; and 
ſince it is called (Greateſt) not becauſe abſoſutely Perfect 
and Compleat; but inaſmuch as it comes neareſt to that 
which indeed is ſo, it will be neceſſary firſt to ſtate the No- 
tion of Happineſs in general; and then to define, wherein 
that Happineſs does conſiſt which isPerfect andComplear, 

before 1 can proceed to a Reſolution of your Queſtion. 
3. By Happineſs, in the moſt general Senſe of the 
word, | underſtand nothing elſe but an Enjoyment of 
any Good. The leaſt Degree of Good has the fame Pro- 
portion to the leaſt * of Happineſs, as the great- 
| | fas eſt 
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eſt has to the greateſt ; and conſequently, as many ways 
as a Man enjoys any Good, ſo many ways he may be 
laid to be Happy: Neither will the Mixture of Evil 
make him forfeit his Right to this Title, unleſs it either 
equals the Good he enjoys, or exceeds it; and then in- 
deed it does: But the reaſon is, becauſe in ſtrictneſs of 
Speaking, upon the whole Account, the Man enjoys no 

Good at all : For if the Good and the Evil be equal-bal- 
lanc'd, it mult needs be indifferent to that Man either 
to be, or not to be, there being not the leaſt Grain of 


Good to determine his Choice: So that he can no more 


be ſaid to be Happy in that Condition, than he could 
berure he was Born. And much leſs, if the Evil ex- 
ceeds the Good: For then he is not only not Happy, but 


abſolutely and purely Miſerable; For after an exact 


Commenſuration ſuppoſed between the Good and the 
Evil, all that remains over of the Evil, is pure and (imple 
Miſery; which is the Cafe of theDamn'd : And when tis 
once come to this (whatever ſome Mens Metaphy ſicks may 
perſwade them) lam very well ſatisfied, that 't is better not 


to be, than to be. But now on the other ſide, if the Good 


does never lo little out- weigh the Evil, that Overplus of 
Good is as pure and unallay'd in its Proportion, as if there 
were no ſuch Mixture at all; and conſequently, the Poſſeſ- 

ſion of it may properly be call'd Happineſs. 
4. I know the Maſters of Moral Philoſophy do not 
treat of Happineſs in this Latitude, neither is it fit they 
fhould: For their Buſineſs being to point out the ultimate 
End of Human Actions, it would be an impertinent 
Thing for them, to give any other Idea of Happinels 
than the higheſt: But however, this does not hinder, 
but that the general Idea of Happineſs may be extend- 
ed farther, even to the Fruition of any Good whatſo- 
ever: Neither is there any reaſon to find fault with the 
Latitude of this Notion, ſince we acknowledge Degrees 
even in Slory, V = OO 
5. In this general Idea of Happineſs, two Things are 
contain'd, One is ſome Good, either real or apparent; 
- in 
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in the Fruition of which, we are ſaid to be in ſome 


meaſure or other Happy. The other is the very Frui- 
tion it ſelf. The firſt of theſe, is uſually called Objective 
Happineſs ; and the later, Formal. Which way of Speak- 
ing, ſeems to imply as if theſe were two ſorts of Hap- 
pineſs. And fo Euſtachius 4 Sancto Paulg in his Ethics, 
ſeems to divide Happineſs into theſe, as diſtinct Species; 


when ſpeaking of them, he ſays, Beatitudo duplex 


aſſignatur, altera Objectiva, altera Formalis. And again, 

e utroq, genere felicitatis in hoc tractatu diſſerimus. And 
again, duas diſputationes inſtituemus, priorem de priori 
ſpecie felicitatis, poſteriorem de poſteriori, &c. But this 
ſeems to me not ſo Artificial; for they are not indeed 


two Sorts of Happineſs, but rather two Conſtituent 


parts of the fame, and ought I think to be call'd rather 


the Objective, and the formal part of Happineſs, than 
Objective and formal Happinels. Since they are not 


Subjective Parts, that carry the whole along with them, 
but as it were Integral, or rather Eſſential Parts, which 
jointly concur to make up one and the ſame actual 
whole: Neither of them are ſufficient alone, but they 
are both equally neceſſary. That the laſt of theſe is a 
neceſſary Ingredient, I think no doubt can reaſonably 
be made: For what would the greateſt Good imagina- 
ble ſignifie without Fruition ? And that the former is 
likewiſe neceſſary, is no leſs certain: For how can there 
be ſuch a Thing as Fruition, without an Object? I grant, 
tis not at all neceſſary that the Object be a real ſubſtan- 
tial Good i if it appear ſo, tis ſufficient, 

6. From this Diſtinction of real and apparent Good, 
ſome may be apt to take occaſion to diſtinguiſh of Hap- 


pineſs likewiſe in two forts, real and imaginary: But L 


believe upon a more narrow Scrutiny into the matter, 
"twill be found, that all Happineſs, according ro its Pro- 
portion, is equally real, and that that which they term 


Imaginary, too well deſerves the Name; there being no 
ſuch thing in Nature: For let the Object of it be never 


lo Phantaſtic, yet it mult ſtill carry the Semblance and 
ET 5 ; OR PETS Appear- 


ere at „ 
Appearance of Good (otherwiſe it can neither #20ve 
the Appetite nor pleaſe it, and conlequently be neither 


an Object of Deſire nor of Fruition;) and if fo, the Hap- 


pineſs muſt needs be real; becauſe the Formality of the 
Object, tho *cwere never to true and real a good, would 
notwithſtanding lie in the Appearance, not in the Reality: 
Whether it be real or no, is purely accidental : For, 
ſince to be happy, can be nothing elſe bur to enjoy 
ſomething which I defire, the Object of my Happineſs 


mult needs be enjoy'd under the ſame Formality as tis 


deſired Now ſince 'tis deſired only as apparently good, 
it muſt needs pleaſe me when obtained under the fame 
Notion. So that it matters not to the Reality of my 


Happineſs, whether the Object of it be really Good, or 


only apprehended ſo; ſince if it were never fo Real, it 
pleaſes only as Apparent, The Fool has his Paradiſe as 
well as the Wiſe-man, and for the time is as happy in it ; 
and a kind Deluſion, will make a Cloud as pleaſing as 
the Queen of Heaven. And therefore I think it impoſſi- 
ble, for Man to think himlelf Happy, and (during that 
Perſwaſion) not really to be ſo. He enjoys the Creature 
of his own Fancy, worthips the Idol of his Imagination; 
and the happieſt Man upon Earth does no more: For let 
the Circumſtances of his Life be what they will, 'tis his 
Opinion only that muſt give the Reliſh. Without this, 
Heaven it ſelf would afford him no Content; nor the 
Viſion of God prove Beatific. Tis true, the Man is 
ſeated at the Spring- Head of Happineſs, is ſurrounded 
with excellent Objects; but alas, it appears not ſo to 
him; he is not at all affected with his Condition, but like 
Adam, lies fait in a dead Sleep in the midit of Paradiſe. 
J. The Sum of this Argument is this; Good is in the 
fame manner the Object of Frition, as tis of Deſire; 
and thar is not as really good in its own Nature, but as 
*ris judged ſo by the Underſtanding : And conlequently, 
tho? it be only apparent, it muſt needs be as effectual to 
gratiſie the Appetite, as it was at firſt to excire it during 
that Appearance. So long as it keeps on its Vizor, and 
3 impoles 
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impoſes upon the Underſtanding, what is wanting in 
the Thing, is made up by an obliging Impoſture; and 
Ignorance becomes here the Mother of Happineſs, as well 
as of Devotion: But if the Man will dare to be Wiſe, 
and too curiouſly examine the ſuperticial Tinſel-Good, 
he undeceives himſelf to his own Colt; and like Adam, 
adventuring to Eat of the Tree of Knowledge, ſees him- 
{elf naked, and is aſhamed. And for this Reaſon, I think 
it impoſſible for any Man to love to be flatter'd : Tis 
true, he may delight ro hear himſelf commended by 


thoſe who indeed do flatter him; but the true Reaſon 


of that is, becauſe he does not apprehend that to be 
_ Flattery, which indeed is ſo; but when he once through- 


ly knows it, tis impoſſible he ſhould be any longer de- 


lighted with it. I ſhall conclude this Point with this uſe- 
ful Reflection, That fince every Man's Happineſs de- 
pends wholly upon his own Opinion, the Foundation up- 
on which all envious Men proceed, muſt needs be ei- 


ther falſe or very uncertain. Falſe, if they think that out- 


ward Circumſtances and States of Life, are all the In- 
gredients of Happineſs ; but uncertain however: For 
ſince they meaſure the Happineſs of other Men by their 


own Opinion, 'tis mere Chance if they do not miſplace 


their Envy; unleſs they were ſure the other Perſon was 


vain irrational thing is it, to diſquiet our ſelves into a 
diſlike of our own Condition, merely becauſe we mi- 
| ſtake another Man's. : TY 
8. Thus far of the Notion of Happineſs in general 
I now proceed to conſider that Happineſs which is vas 


Y 6AzxAnpOr Sound and Entire, Perfect and Compleat. 


angle : That 'ris ſuch a State than which a better cannot 


fully and conſtantly ſatisſies the Demand of every Ap=- 
petite, and leaves no poſſibility for a deſire of Change; 


1 or 


of the like Opinion with themſelves. And now what a 


Concerning the general Notion of which, all Men I ſup- - 
pole, are as much agreed, as they are in the Idea of Tri- 


be conceiv'd : In which there is no Evil you can fear, 
no Good which you deſire and have not: That which 


| Lo | 
7 1 to ſum it up in that comprehenſive Expreſſion of the 
_ 15 
24. Quod ſis eſſe velis, nibilque malis. 


When you would always be what you are, and (as the 
Earl of Roſcommon very ſignificantly renders it) do Ra- 
ther nothing. 1 

9. This I ſuppoſe is the utmoſt that can be ſaid, or 
conceiv'd of it; and leſs than this will not be enough. 
And thus far we are all agreed. For I ſuppole, the ma- 
ny various Diſputes maintained by Philoſophers con- 
cerning Happineſs, could not reſpect this general Noti- 
on of it; but only the particular Cauſes or Means 
i whereby it might be acquired. And I find 
Lib. 3. de Fin. Tully concurring with me in the ſame Obe | 
ſervation, Ea eſt beata vita (lays he) que- | 
rimus autem non que fit fed unde. The difficulty is not 
to frame a Conception of a perfectly happy State in the 
general, but to define in particular wherein it conſiſts. 
10. But before I undertake this Province, I think it 
might not be amiſs to remove one Prejudice; which, 
becauſe it has gain'd upon my ſelf ſometimes in my Me- 
lancholy Retirements, I know not but that it may be in- 
cident to other Men alſo. It is this, Whether after ſo 
many Diſputes about, ſo many reſtleſs Endeavours after 
this State of Perfect Happineſs, there be any ſuch Thing 
or no. Whether it be not a mere Idea, as imaginary as 
Plato's Common-wealth, as fictious as the Groves of Eh- 
ſium. I confeſs, this ſuſpicion is enough to overcaſt ones 
Mind with black Thoughts, damp ones Devotion, and 
as it were, clip the Wings of the moſt Aſpiring Soul. 
And one is Tempted to fall into it upon a ſerious Re- 
flection on the Nature of Fruition in the ſeveral Periods 
and Circumſtances of Human Life. For I obſerv'd, ac- 
_ cording to my Narrow Experience, That I never had in 
all my Life, the fame Thoughts of any Good in the ve- 
ry time of the enjoying it, as I had before. I have known, 
when I have promiled my ſelf vaſt Satisfactions, and my 
Ima- 
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Imagination has preſented me at a diſtance, with a fair 
Landskip of Delight ; yet when I drew nigh to graſp the 
alluring Happineſs, like the Senſitive Plant, it contract- 
ed it ſelf at the touch, and ſbrink'd almoſt to Nothing in 
the Fruition. And tho' after the Enjoyment is paſt, it 
ſeems great again upon Reflection, as it did before in Ex- 
pectation, yet ſhould a Platonical Revolution make the 
lame Circumſtances recur, I ſhould not think ſo. I found 
'twas ever with me, as with the Traveller, to whom the 
Ground which is before him, and that which he has left 

behind him, ſeems always more curiouſly embroider'd 
and delightſome, than that which he ſtands upon. So 
that my Happineſs, like the time wherein I thought to 
enjoy it, was always either . or to come, never pre- 
ſent. Methought I could often ſay upon a Recollection, 
How happy was I at ſuch a time ! Or when I was in 
Expectation, How happy ſhall 1 be if I compatls ſuch a 
Deſign ! But ſcarce ever, I am fo. I was pretty well 
pleas'd methought, while I expected, while I hoped, till 
Fruition jogg'd me out of my pleaſing Slumber, and 
knew it was but a Dream. And this ſingle Conſidera- 
tion, is apt to make one, even in the very purſuit after 
Happineſs, and full career of our Paſſions, to ſtop ſhort 
on this ſide of Fruition, and to chule rather with Maſes 
upon Mount- Nebo, to entertain our Fancy with a remote 
Proſpect of the Happy Land, than to go in and poſſeſs 
it, and then Repine, How then ſhall Man be Happy, 
when ſetting aſide all the Croſſes of Fortune, he will 
complain even of Succeſs; and Fruition it ſelf ſhall i- 
appoint him! : þ 

11. And this Melancholy Reflection, may breed in one 
a kind of ſuſpicion, that for ought we know it may be 
lo in Heaven too. That altho' at this diſtance we may 
frame to our ſelves ſhining Ideas of that Bliſsful Region; 
0 when we come to the Poſſeſſion of it, we ſhould nor 
ind that perfect Happineſs there which we expected, 
but that it would be always to come as it is now, and 
that we ſhould ſeek for Heaven, even in Heaven ir ſelf. 
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That we ſhould not fully Acquieſce in our Condition 
there, but at 5 affect a Change. In favour of which 
unhappy Scepticiſm, it may be further conſider'd that a 
great number of Excellent Beings, who enjoyed the 
very Quinteſſence of Blits, who were as Happy as God 
and Heaven could make them, grew ſoon uneaſie and 

weary of their State, and left their own Habitation. 
Which argues, that their Happineſs was not Perfect and 
Compleat, becauſe otherwife they would not have deſired 
a Change; ſince that very Defire is an Imperfection. 
And if Happineſs be not Compleat in Heaven, ſure tis 
impoſſible to be found any where elſe. : 
12. Before therefore | proceed to define wherein per- 


fect Happineſs does conſiſt, I think it neceſſary to endea- 


vour the removal of this Scruple, which like the flaming 
Sword, forbids Entrance into Paradiſe. In order to 
which, I ſhall enquire into the true Reaſon why theſe 


Sublunary good Things, when enjoyed, do zcither an- 
Wer our Expettations, nor fatisfie our Appetites. Now 
this muſt proceed either from the Nature of Fruition it 
telf; or from the Imperſection of it; or from the Ob- 


ject of it; or from our ſelves. I confels, did this De- 
fect proceed from the very Nature of Fruition (as is {up- 


poſed in the Objection,) 'tis impoſſible there ſhould be 


any ſuch thing as perfect Happineſs, ſince twould Faiut 
away while enjoy d, and Expire in our Embracet. But 
that it cannot proceed thence, I have this to offer, Be- 
cCauſe Fruition being nothing elle but an Application, or 
Union of the Soul to ſome good or agreeable Object, it 


is impoſſible that ſhould ee the Good enjoyed. Jndecd 
it may leſſen our Eſtimation of it; but that is, becauſe 


we do not rightly conſider the Nature of Things, but 
promiſe our /elves infinite Satisfactions in the Exjoyment 


of finite Objects. We look upon Things through a falſe. 


Glaſs; which Magniſies the Objects at a diſtance, much 


beyond its juſt Dimenſions. We repretent our future 


Enjoyments to our felves in ſuch /avorrable and partial 
fdeas, which abſtract from all the /zconvernicntes and Al- 
FC as Pi Hin 
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lays, which will really in the Event accompany them; 
and if we thus over-rate our Felicities before-hand, *tis 


no wonder if they baulk our Expectations in the Fruition. 


But then it muſt be obſerved, That the Fruition does not 
cauſe this Deficiency in the Object, but only diſcover it. 
We have a better inſight into the Nature of Things 
near at hand, than when we ſtood afar off; and conſe- 
quently, diſcern thoſe Defects and Imperfections, which, 
like the Qualities of an ill Miſtreſs, lay hid all the Time 


of Courtſhip, and now begin to betray themſelves, when 


"tis come to Enjoyment. But this can never happen, but 


where the Object is finite. An infinite Object can never 
be over-valued; and conſequently, cannot fruſtrate our 


Expectations. To | 5 
13. And as we are not to charge Fruition with our 


Diſappoint ments, but our ſelves, (becauſe we are Acceſ- 
ſory to our own deluſion, by taking falſe Meaſures of 


Things) lo neither is the Vnſatisfattorineſs of any Condi- 
tion to be imputed to the Nature of Fruition it {elf ; but 
either to the Imperfection of it, or to the Finiteneſs of 
the Object. Let the Object be never fo Perfect, yet if 
the fruition of it be in an imperfect Mealure, there will 
{till be room for VUnſatisfattorineſs ;, as it appears in our 
Enjoyment of God in this Life. Neither can a finite Ob- 
ject fully ſatisfie us, tho' we enjoy it never fo throughly. 
For ſince to a full Satisfaction and Acquieſcence of Mind, 
'tis required, that our Faculties be always entertained, 
and we ever enjoying - it is impoſſible a finite Object 
ſhould afford this Satisfaction, becaule all the Good that 
is in it (being finite) is at length run over; and then the 


Enjoyment is at an End. The Flower is ſuck'd dry, and 
we neceſſarily deſire a Change. Whenever therefore our 


Enjoyment proves unſatisfying, we may conclude, that 
either the Object is Finite, or the Fruition Imperfect. 
But then how came the Angels to be diſſatisfy'd with their 
Condition in the Regions of Light and Immortality, when 
they drauk freely of the Fountain of Life, Rev. 26. pro- 
ceeding out of the Throne of God, with whom is PR 
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of Joy, and at whoſe Right Hand are Pleaſures for ever- 

wore ? Here certainly, there is no room either for the 
niteneſs of the Object, or the imperſection of Fruition, 
And therefore, their diſſatisfaction can be imputed to no 
other Cauſe, than the Nature of Fruition in general, 
Which is to leſſen the Good enjoyed, as was ſuppoſed in 
the Objection. This I confeſs preſſes hard; and indeed J 
have but one way to extricate my ſelf from this difficul- 
ty; and that is, by ſuppoſing a State of Probation in the 
Angels. That they did not immediately upon their Crea- 
tion enjoy an infinite Object, or if they did, yet that twas 
in an imperfect Meaſure, For ſhould it be granted, that 
they were at firſt confirmed in Bliſs, and compleatly Hap- 
py, both in reſpect of Fruition and Object, as we ſuppole 
they are now, I cannot conceive it poſſible they ſhould be 
diffatisfy'd with their Condition. This being repugnant 

to the Idea of Perſe Happineſs. 5 
14. Since then this Diſſatisfaction muſt be derived ei- 
ther from the imperfection of the Fruition, or the finite- 
neſs of the Object, and not from the Nature of Fruition 
in the general, to infer the poſſibility of Perfect Happi- 
neſs, there needs no more to be {uppoled, than the Ex- 
iſtence of a Being full fraught wich infinite inexhaultible 
Good, and that he is able to Communicate to the full, 
There may be then ſuch a thing as Perfect Happineſs. 
The poſſibility of which may alfo be further proved (tho 
not explicated) from thofe boundleſs Deſires, that im- 
mortal Thirſt every Man has after it by Nature: Con- 
cerning which, I obſerve, That nothing does more con- 
ſtantly, more inſeparably cleave to our Minds, than this 


Dieſirè of perfect and conſummated Happineſs : This is 


the moſt excellent End of all our Endeavours, the great 
Prize, the great Hope. This is the Mark 3 
| ſhoots at; and tho' we miſs our Aim never lo often, yet 
we will not, cannot give over; but, like paſſionate Lov- 
ers, take Reſolution from a Repulſe, The Relt of our 
| Paſſions are much at our own Diſpoſal ; yield either to 
Reaſon or Time; we either Argue our ſelves out of 
| | them; 
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them, or at leaſt out-live them. We are not always in 
Love with Pomp and Grandeur, nor always dazzled 
with the glittering of Riches; and there is a Seaſon when | 
Pleaſure it ſelf (that is ſenſible Pleaſure) ſhall Court in 
vain : But the deſire of perfect Happineſs has no Inter- 
vals, no Viciſſitudes; it out-laſts the Motion of the Pulſe, 
and ſurvives the Ruins of the Grave. Many Waters can- 
not quench it, neither can the Floods drown it And now 
certainly, God would never have planted ſuch an Ar- 
dent, ſuch an Importunate Appetite in our Souls; and 
as it were, interwoven it with our very Natures, had he 
not been able to ſatisfie it. C 

15. I come now to ſhew, wherein this Perfect Happi- 
neſs does conſiſt; concerning which, I affirm in the Erst 
place, That it is not to be found in any Thing we can 
enjoy in this Life. The greateſt Fruition we have of God 
here, is imperfect; and conſequently unſatisfactory. And 
as for all other Objects, they are finite; and conſequent- 
ly, tho' never ſo fully enjoy'd, cannot afford us perfect 
Satisfaction. No, Man knoweth not the price thereof: 
Neither is it to be found in the Land of the Living. The 
Depth ſaith, it is not in me; and the Sea ſaith, it is not in 
me, Job 28. The Vanity of the Creature has been ſo 
copiouſly diſcourſed upon, both by Philoſophers and Di- 
vines, and withal is ſo obvious to every thinking Man's 
Experience, that I need not here take an Inventory of the 
Creation, nor turn Eccleſiaſtes after Solomon. And beſides, 
I have already anticipated this Argument in what I have 
ſaid concerning Fruition, I ſhall only add one or two Re- 
marks concerning the Objects of Secular Happineſs, which 
are not ſo commonly inſiſted upon, to — 1. has been 
there ſaid. The firſt is this, That the Objects wherein 
Men generally ſeek for Happineſs here, are not only finite 
in their Nature, but alſo few in number. Indeed, could a 
| Man's Life be lo contrived, that he ſhould have a new 
Pleaſure ſtill ready at hand aſſoon as he was grown weary 
of the Old, and every day enjoy a Virgin Delight, he 
might then perhaps, like Mr. Hobbs his Notion, and for a 
| ens gow ; while 
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while think himſelf happy in this continued Succeſſion of 
new Acquiſitions. But alas, Nature does not treat us with 
this Variety. The Compaſs of our Enjoyments is much 
ſhorter than that of our Lives; and there is a Periodical 
Circulation of our Pleaſures, as well as of our Blood. 


erſamur ibidem atque inſumus uſque. 
Nec nova vivendo procuditur ulla volupt as. Lucretius. 


The Enjoyments of our Lives run in a perpetual Round, 
like the Months in the Calendar, but with a quicker Re- 
volution, we dance like Fairies in a Circle, and our whole 
Life is but a nauſeous Tautology: We rile like the Sun, 
and run the ſame Courſe we did the Day before; and to 
Morrow is but the ſame over again : So that the greateſt 

Favourite of Fortune, will have Reaſon ofren enough to 
cry out with him in Seneca, Quouſque eadem? But there 
is another Grievance which contributes to defeat our 
Endeavours after Perfect Happineſs in the Enjoyment of 
this Life; which is, That the Objects wherein we ſeek 
it, are not only finite and few; but that they commonly 
prove occaſions of greater Sorrow to us, than ever the 
afforded us Content. This may be made out ſeveral ways, 
as from the Labour of Getting, the Care of Keeping, the 
Fear of Loſing, and the like Iopics, commonly inſiſted 
on by others; but I wave theſe, and fix upon another 
Account leſs Blown upon, and I think more Material 
than any of the reſt, It is this, That altho? the Object 
loſes that great Appearance in the Fruition which it had 
in the Expectation, yet after it is gone, it Reſumes it 
again. Now we, when we lament the loſs, do not take 
our Meatures from that Appearance which the Object 
had in the Enjoyment (as we ſhould do to make our Sor- 
row not exceed our Happineſs) but from that which it 
has in the Refle&icy ; and conſequently, we mult needs 
be more miſeralle in the loſs, than we were Happy in 
the Enjoyment. IF 


16. From 
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18. From theſe, and the like Conſiderations, I think it 
will evidently appear, that this perfect Happineſs is nor 
to be found in any thing we can enjoy in this Life. 
Wherein then does it conſiit ? I Anſwer poſitively, in the 
full and entire Fruition of God. He (as Plato ſpeaks). 
is xSewy % te r]orzor RAGE, the proper and principal 
End of Man, the Center of our Tendency, the Ark of 
our Reſt, He is the Object which alone can ſarisfe the 
Appetite of the moſt capacious Soul, and ſtand the Teft 
of Fruition to Eternity. And to enjoy him fully, is per- 
fect Felicity. This in general, is no more than what is 
deliver'd to us in Scripture, and was believ'd by many 
of the Heathen Philoſophers. But the manner of this Frui- 
tion requires a more particular Conſideration, Much is 
ſaid by the School- men upon this Subject, whereof, in 
the firſt place, I ſhall give a ſhort and methodical Ac- 
count; and then fix upon the Opinion which I beſt Ap- 
prove of. The firſt Thing that I obſerve, is, that 'tis 
generally agreed upon among them, That this Fruition 
of God conſiſts in ſome Operation; and I think with ve- 
ry good Reaſon. For as by the Objective part of perfect 
Happineſs, we underitand that which is belt and laſt, and 
to Which all other things are to be referr'd ; fo. by the 
Formal Part of it, muſt be underſtood the belt and laſt 
 Habitude of Man toward that beſt Object; ſo that the 
Happineſs may both ways ſatisfie che Appetite ; that is, 
as "tis the beſt Thing, and as tis the Poſſeſſion, Uſe, or 
Fruition of that beſt thing: Now this Habitude, where- 
by the beſt Thing is perfectly poſſels'd, muſt needs be 
ſame Operation; becauſe Operation is the ultimate Per- 
fection of every Being. Which Axiom muſt not be fo 
underſtood, as if Operation taken by it ſelf, were more 
Perfect than the Thing which tends to it; but that eve- 
ry Thing with its Operation, is more Perfect than with- 
out it. 


17. The next thing which I obſerve, is, that ' tis alſo 

farther agreed upon among them, That this Operation 

wherein our Fruition of God does confiit, is an Opera- 
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tion of the Intellectual Part, and not of the Senſirive, 
And this alſo I take to be very reaſonable. Firſt, Be- 
cauſe 'tis generally receiv'd, That the Eſſence of God 
cannot be the Object of any of our Senſes. But Second. 
ly, Suppole it could, yet ſince the Operation, wherein 
dur perſect Happineſs does conſiſt, mult be the perfecteſt 
Operation; and ſince that of the Intellectual Part is more 
perfect than that of the Sexſirive ; it follows, that the 
Operation whereby we enjoy God, muſt be that of the 
Intellectual Part only. And therefore ſays Duns Scotus, 
in the 4 of rhe Sent. Diſtinct. 49. Q. 4. Omnes tenentes 
Beatitudinem conſiſtere in operatione concorditer tenent quod 
non conſiſtit niſi in operatione aliqua Partis Intellectiuæ, ut 
aiſtinguitur contra Partem ſenſuivam, quia ſola potentia 
immaterialis poteſt per operationem ſuam attingere perſe- 
Etum Bonum in quo ſolo, ut in objecto, eſt Beatitudo. 
18. But now whereas the Intellectual Part of Man (as 
"tis oppoled to the Senſitive) is double, viz. That of the 
Dnderſtanding, and that of the Vi; this may lay a 
Ground for a great Queſtion, in which Act or Operati- 
on of the Mind the Fruition of God does conſiſt, Whe- 
ther in an Act of the Underſtanding, which is Viſion; 
or in an Act of the Mill, which is Love. And here not 
to ingage in the Diſputes concerning this Matter be- 
tween the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, I ſhall reſolve the Per- 
fect and Beatific Fruition of God, partly into Viſion, 
and partly into Love. Tho' perhaps Viſion may be al- 
low'd to be the Radical and Principal Ingredient of our 
Happineſs, according to that of our Saviour Chriſt 
(which is the Text upon which the great School-divine 
builds) This is Life Eternal, that they may know thee the 
only true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. Which 
allo ſeems to be countenanced by that Collect of our 
Church, which fays, In knowledge of whom ſtandeth our 
Eternal Life. Theſe are the two arms with which we 
embrace the Divinity, and unite our Souls to the far 
One and the Good. Theſe I conceive are both fo Eſſen- 
tial to the per ect Fruition of God, that the Idea of it 0 
| y 
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by no means be maintained, if either of them be want- 
ing. For ſince God is both Supream Truth and Infinite 
Goodneſs, he cannot be entirely poſſeſs'd, but by the 
moſt clear Knowledge, and the moſt ardent Love. And 
- beſides, fince the Soul is happy by her Faculties, her 
Happineſs muſt conſiſt in the moſt perfect Operation of 
each Faculty. For if Happineſs did conſiſt formally in 
the ſole Operation of the Vnderſtanding, or in the ſole 
operation of the Mill, the Man would not be compleat- 
ly, and in all reſpects Happy. For how is it poſſible a 


Man ſhould be perfectly Happy in loving the greateſt 


Good, if he did not know it ; or in knowing it, if he 
did not Love it ? And moreover, theſe two operations 
do ſo mutually tend to the promotion and conſervation 
of one another, that upon this depends the Perpetuit 

and the Conſtancy of our Happineſs. For while the Bleſ- 
{ed do aejowmv ae3s aezmwmy, Face to Face contemplate the 


Supream Truth and Infinite Goodnels, they cannot chuſe 
but Love perpetually ; and while they per petually Love, 


they cannot chuſe but perpetually Contemplate. And in 

this mutual Reciprocation of the Actions of the Soul, 
conſiſt the Perpetuity of Heaven, the Circle of Felicity. 
19. Beſides this way of reſolving our fruition of God 

into Viſion and Love, there is a famous Opinion ſaid to 


be broacht by Henricus Gandavenſis, who upon a Suppo- 


firion that God could not be ſo fully enjoy'd as is required 
to Perfect Happineſs, only by the Operations or Powers 
of the Soul, fancied a certain lapſe whereby the Divine 
Eſſence did fall in with, and as it were penetrate the Eſ- 


ſence of the Bleſſed. Which Opinion he endeavours to 


illuſtrate by this Similitude : That as a piece of Iron, 


red hot by Reaſon of the Hlapſe of the Fire into it, ap- 


pears all over like Fire; fo the Souls of the Bleſſed, by 


this Jlapſe of the Divine Eſſence into them, ſhall be all 


__ over Divine. - 
20. I think he has ſcarce any Followers in this Opinion; 
nor do I well know whether he ever had a Leader. For 


as for the old Doctrin of the Refuſion or Reſorbition * 
| 95 Souls 
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Souls into God, the great Fountain of them, or as ſome 


erhaps would exprels it, into the Anima Mundi, which 
in the Stoic Theology is the ſame with God himſelf, tho 


— — —— 


in Plato's, rather the production or Effect of God; this 


Stoical Doctrin (for I know of no ſuch Doctrin held by 


Plato) ſeems to be of a Nature too different from this 


Illaple, to be reckon'd as the ſame Opinion in another 
Dreſs. But indeed there is a paſſage in Plotinus, which 
ſeems to Border very much upon this Notion ; where 
deſcribing the Happineſs of the Soul Contemplating 
and Enjoying God, he Expreſſes it by its being one with 


him, and by joyning Center to Center, # Nu Gem vi 


rev cds, Ennead 6. Lib. 9. Cap. 10. Which oc- 
caſion'd his excellent Commentator Ficinzs, to call to 


Mind that of St. Paul, He that is joyned unto the Lord, | 


is one ſpirit. | ts 
21. That ſuch an intimate Conjunction with God as is 


here decribed, is poſſible, ſeems to me not abſolutely 
incredible from the Nature of the Hypaſtatic Union; 
but whether our Fuition of God after this Life ſhall con- 


ſiſt in it, none know but thofe happy Souls who enjoy 
him; and therefore I ſhall determine nothing before the 
time. This only 1 obſerve, That ſhould our Fruition of 
God conſiſt in ſuch an Union, or rather Penetration of E/- 
fences, that would not exclude, but rather infer thoſe 
Operations of Viſion and Love as neceſſary to Fruition; 
but on the other hand, there ſeems no ſuch neceſlity of 
this Union to the Fruition, but that it may be conceiv'd 
entire without it. And therefore why we ſhould multi- 
ply Difficulties without cauſe, I fee no reaſon. For my 
part, I ſhould think my ſelf ſufficiently Happy in the 
clear Viſion of my Maker, nor ſhould 1 deſire any thing 
beyond the Prayer of Moſes: I beſeech thee ſhew me thy 
Glory, Exod. 33. 18. + 


22. For what an infinite Satisfaction, Happineſs and 
Delight it muit needs be, to have a clear and intimate 
Perception of that Primitive and Original Beauty, Per- 
fection and Harmony, whereof all chat appears fair and 
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excellent, either to our Senſes or Underſtandings in this 
Life, is but a faint Imitation, a pale Reflection] To fee 
him who is the Fountain of all Being, containing in him 
ſelf the Perfection, not only of all that is, but of all 
thut is poflible to be, The Alpha and Omega, the beginning 


aud ending, the firſt and the laſt, which is, and which was, 


and which in to come, the Almighty ! Rev. 1. 8. Tolee 
Him, of whom all Nature is the Image, of whom all 
the Harmony, both of the viſible and inviſible World, 


is but the Eccho ! To ſee him, who (as Plato Divinely 


and Magnificently expreſſes it) is ma? maay@ 5 was 
aumy x89 auvny wel dure worondes as ww, The Immenſe © 
Ocean of Beauty, which is ic ſelf, by it ſelf, with it ſelf, 

uniform, always Exiſting! This certainly will affect the 
Soul with all the pleaſing and raviſhing Tranſports ok 
Love and Deſire, Joy and Delight, Wouder and Amaze- 
ment, together with a ſettled Acquieſcence and Com- 


placency of Spirit; only leis infinite than the Lovelineſs 
that cauſes it, and the peculiar Complacency of him 


who rejoyces in his own fulnels, and the Comprehenſi- 
ons of Eternity, We fee how itrangely our Senſe of 


Seeing is affected with the Harmony of Colours; and 


our Senle of Hearing, with the Harmony of Sounds; in- 
fomuch, that ſome have been tog weak for the Enjoy- 
ment, and have been almoſt Tran{ported beyond them- 


_ ſelves with the Sublimate of Pleaſure. And if fo, what 


then ſhall we think of the Beatrific /iſion , the Pleaſure 
of which will ſo far trauſcend that of the other, as God, 
who is all over Harinony and Proportion, exceeds the 
{weet Melody of Sounds and Colours; and the percep- 
tion of the Mind is more vigorous, quick and piercing, 
chan that of the Senſes? This is peryect Happineſs, this 
is the Tree of Life which grows in the midit of che Pa- 
radiſe of God; this is Heaven, which while the Learned 
Diſpute about, the Good only Enjoy. But I ſhall not 


venture to Soar any longer in theſe Heights; I find the 


Ether too Thin here to Breath in long, and the Bright- 
neſs of the Region flaſhes roo ſtrong upon my tender 
Ul Senſe; 
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Senſe; I ſhall therefore haſten to deſcend from the Mount 
of God, leſt I grow Giddy with Speculation, and loſe 


thofe Secrets which I have learnt there, the Cabala of | 


Felicity. 


23. And now (Sir) I come to conſider your Queſtion, 
viz, Wherein the greateſt Happineſs Attainable by Man in 


this Life, does conſiit. Concerning which, there is as 
great variety of Opinions amovg Fhiloſophers, as there 
is among Geographers, about the Seat of Paradiſe. The 
Learned Varro reckons up no leſs than 288 ſéeveral Opi- 
nions about it; and yet notwithſtanding the Number of 
Writers who have been fo liberal of their Thoughts up- 
on this Subject to Poſterity, they ſeem to have been in 
the Dark in nothing more than in this, and (excepting 
only a few Platoniſts, who placed Man's greateſt End in 
the Contemplatiow of Truth) they ſeem to have under- 
taken nothing ſo unhappily, as when they effay'd to 
Write of Happinefs. Some meaſure their Happineſs by 
the high-tide of their Riches, as the Egyptians did the 
Fertility of the Year by the increaſe of the River Vile, 
Others place it in the Pleaſures of Senſe; others in Ho- 


nour and Greatneſs, But theſe and the like, were Men 


of the Common Herd, low groveling Souls, that either 
underſtood not the Dignity of Human Nature, or elſe 


forgot that they were Men. But there were others of a 


Diviner Genius, and Sublimer Spirit. 
Queis meliore luto finxit præcordia Titan. 


Who had a more generous Blood running in their Veins, 
which made them put a juſt Value upon themfelves, and 


ſcorn to place their greateit Happineſs in that which 


they ſhould Bluſh ro Enjoy. And thole were the Sroics 
and the Peripatctics, who both place the greateſt Happi- 
neſs of this Life in the Actions of Virtue, with this only 
difference, That whereas the former are contented with 


Niked Virtue, the later require ſome other Collateral 


Things to the farther Accompliſhment of Nen 
| - ſue 
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ſuch as are Health and Strength of Body, a Competent 
Livelyhood, and the like. 
224. And this Opinion has been ſubſcribed to by the 
Hands of eminent Moraliſts in all Ages. And as it is 
Venerable for its Antiquity, ſo has it gain'd no ſmall 
Authority from the Pen of a grear Modern Writer, 


(Deſcartes) who reſolves the greateſt Happineſs of this 
Life into the right uſe of the Will; which conſiſts in 
this, That a Man have a firm and conſtant purpoſe, al- 
ways to do that which he ſhall judge to be beit. 
25. Iconfeſs, the Practice of Virtue is a very great 
Inſtrument of Happineſs; and that there is a great deal 
more true Satisfaction and folid Content to be found in 
a conllant courſe of well-living, than in all the ſoft Ca- 
reſſes of the moſt ſtudied Luxury, or the Voluptuouſ- 
neſs of a Seraglio. And therefore, I have oftentimes 
been exceedingly pleaſed in the reading of a certain Paſ- 
ſage in that Divine Moraliſt Hierocles, where he tells 
you, that the Virtuous Man lives much more pleaſantly 
than the Vicious Man. For (ſays he) all Pleaſure is the 
Companion of Action, it has no Subſiſtence of its own, but 
accompanies us in our doing ſuch and ſuch Things. Hence 
tis, that the worſer Actions are accompanied with the mean- 
er Pleaſures. So that the good Man does not only excel the 
wicked Man in what is good, but has alſo the Advantage of 
him even in Pleaſure, for whoſe ſ:ike alone he is wicked. For 
he that chuſes Pleaſure with Filthineſs, altho' for a while be 
be ſweetly and deliciouſly entertain'd ;, yet at laſt, through 
the Filthineſs annexed to his Enjoyment, he is brought to a 
painful Repentance. But now, he that prefers Virtue with 
all her Labours and Difficulties, though at fir ſt for want of 
uſe fits heavy upon bim, yet by the Conjunttion of Good he 
alleviates the Labour, and at laſt enjoys pure and unallay'd 
Pleaſure with his Virtue, So that of neceſſity, that Life ts 
moſt unhappy, which is moſt wicked , and that moſt pleaſant, 
which is moſt virtuous. 5 
26. Now this I readily ſubmit to as a great Truth, 
That the degrees of Happineſs vary according to the de- 
U 2 grees 
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grees of Virtue ; and conſequently, that that Life which 


is molt Virtuous, is moſt Happy, with reference to thoſe. 
that are Vicious or leſs Virtuous, every degree of Virtue | 
having a proportionate degree of Happineſs accompa- 


nying it, (which is all, I ſuppoſe, that excellent Author 


| intends.) But I do not think the moſt Virtuous Life /© 


the molt Happy, but that it may become Happier, un- 


leſs ſomething more be comprehended in the word (Vir- 
tue) than the Stoics, Peripatetics, and the generality of 


other Moraliſis underſtand by it. For with them it fig- 


nifies no more but only ſuch a firm , or habitude of 


the Will to good, whereby we are conſtantly diſpoſed, 


notwithſtanding the contrary tendency of our Paſſions, 
to perform the neceſſary Offices of Life, This they call 


Moral or Civil Vertue; and although this brings always 


'Happineſs enough with it to make amends for all the 


Difficulties which attend the practiſe of it: Yet I am not 
of Opinion, that the greateſt Happineſs attainable by 


Man in this Life, conſiſts in it. And ſo that it does not 


conſiſt in Vertue, unleſs Vertue be ſo largely underſtood, 


as to comprehend the Contemplative and Unitive way 


of Religion, conſiſting in a Devout Meditation of God, 
and in Affectionate Unions and Adherencies to him. And 
which therefore, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, we may 
call Divine Vertue, taking the Denomination not from 
the Principle, as if it were wholely infuſed into us, and 
we wholely Pafſive in it, but from the Object; the Ob- 
ject of the former being Moral Good, and the Object of 
the later, God himſelf. The former is a State of Prof 
ciency, the later of Perfection. The former is a State 
of Difficulty and Contention, the later of Eaſe and Sere- 
nity. The former is employ'd in maſtering the Paſſions, 
and regulating the Actions of Common Life, the later 
in Divine Meditation, and the Extaſies of Seraphic Love. 
He that has only the former, is like Moſes, with much 
difficulty climbing up to the Holy Mount ; bur he that 


has the later, is like the ſame Perton Converſing with 
God on the ſerene Jop of it, and ſhining with the Rays 


of 


P a ene. 


 Dilcourle. 
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"> anticipated Glory. So that this later ſuppoſes the 


Acquiſition of the former, and conſequently, has all the 
Happineſs pertaining to the other, beſides what it adds 
of its own. This is the laſt Stage of Human Perfection, 
the utmoſt round of the Ladder whereby we Aſcend to 


Heaven; one Step higher is Glory. Here then will I 


build my Tabernacle, for it is good to be here. Here will I 
ſet up my Pillar of Reſt, here will I ix; for why ſhould 
1 Travel on farther in purſuit of any greater Happineſs, 
ſince Man in this Station is but a little-lower than the 
Angels, one remove from Heaven? Here certainly is the 
greateſt Happineſs, as well as Perfection attainable by 
Man in this State of Imperfection. For ſince that Hap- 
pineſs, which is abſolutely Perfect and Compleat, con- 
ſiſts in the clear and intimate Viſion, and moſt ardent 
Love of God ; hence. we ought to rake our Meaſures, 


and conclude that to be the greateit Happinels attainable 
in this State, which is the greateſt Participation of the 
other. And that can be nothing elſe but the Unitive Way 


of Religion, which conſiſts of the Contemplation and 
Love of God. I ſhall fay ſomething of each of theſe 


ſeverally, and ſomething of the Unitive Way of Reli- 


gion, Which is the reſult of both; and {o ſhut up this 


27. By Contemplation in general (S] we under- 


ſtand an Application of the Underiianding ro ſome 


— 


Truth. But here in this place, we take the word in a 


more peculiar Senle, as it ſignifies an habitual, attentive, 
ſteddy Application or Converſion of the Spirit to God, 
and his Divine Perfections. Of this the Mailers of 1yſtic 
Theology, commonly make fifteen Degrees. The firtt is 
intuition of Truth; the ſecond is a Retirement of all 
the Vigour and Strength of the Faculties into the inner- 
molt parts of the Soul; the third is Spiritual Silence; 
the fourth is Reſt; the fifth is Union; the ſixth is the 
Hearing of the {till Voice of God; the ſeventh is Spiri- 
tual Slumber ; the eighth is Ecliacyz the ninth is Rap- 


ture; the tenii is the Corporeal Appearance of Chritt 
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and the Saints; the eleventh is the Imaginary Appear- 


ance of the Same; the twelfth is the Intellectual Viſion 
of God; the thirteenth is the Viſion of God in Obſcu- 


rity; the fourteenth is an admirable Manifeſtation of 


God; the fifteenth is a clear and intuitive Viſion of him, 
| ſuch as St. Auſtin and Theo. Aquinas attribute to St. Paul, 
When he was rapt up into the third Heaven. Others of 

them reckon {even degrees only, (viz.) Taſte, Deſire, Sa- 
tiety, Ebriety, Security, Tranquility; but the name of 
the ſeventh (they ſay) is known only to God. 


28. I ſhall not ſtand to examine the Scale of this Divi- 
ſion; perhaps there may be a kind of a Pythagoric Su- 
perſtition in the number. But this I think I may affirm 


in general, that the Soul may be wonnd up to a moſt 
ſtrange degree of Abſtraction, by a filent and ſteddy 
Contemplation of God. Plato defines Contemplation to 


be e Y zwurws F Je wa? wwe] , a Solution, and a 
Separation of the Soul from the Body. And how far it 
may be poſſible for a Man by mere intention of thought, 
not only to withdraw the Soul from all Commęrce with 
rhe Senſes (which in part is a thing of common experi- 
ence) but even really to ſeparate it from the Body, to 


untwiſt the Ligaments of his Frame, and by degrees to 
_ reſolve himſelf into the ſtate of the Dead, I leave to be 


conſider'd from what is reported concerning the Abſtra- 
ctions of Duns Scotus, The Jews expreſs the manner of 
the Death of Moſes by Oſculum Oris Dei, calling it the 
Kiſs of God's Mouth; which perhaps may ſignifie that 


he breath'd out his Soul by the mere Strength and Ener- 


gy of Contemplation, and expired in the Embraces of 
his Maker. A happy way of Dying! How Ambitious . 
ſhould } be of ſuch a Conveyance, were it practicable ? 
No paſſionately ſhould J joyn with rhe Church in the 
Canticles: $iAnoxme uw Sn piniiganer $62] & be, Let him 
Kils me with the Kiſſes of his Month, Cant. 1. 2. 

29. But however this be determin'd, certain it is, that 
there are exceeding great Meaſures of Abſtraction in 


Contemplation ; fo great, that fomerimes, whether a 


Man 
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Man be in the Body, or out of the Body, he himſelf can 
hardly tell. And conſequently, the Soul in theſe Pra- 
ludiums of Death, theſe Neighbourhoods of Separation, 
muſt needs have brighter Glimpſes, and more Bearific 
Ideas of God, than in a State void of theſe Elevations ; 
and conſequently, muſt Love him with greater Ardency. 
Which is the next Thing | am to conſider. 

30. The Love of God in general, may be conſide- 
red either as it is purely Intellectual, or as it is a Paſſi- 
on. The firſt is, When the Soul, upon an Apprehen- 
ſion of God as a good, delectable, and agreeable Object, 
joyns her ſelf to him by the Will. The later is, When 
the Motion of the Will is accompany'd with a ſenſible 
Commotion of the Spirits, and an Eſtuation of the Blood. 
Some perhaps may hink, that 'tis not poſſible for a Man 
to be affected with this ſenſitive Love of God, which is 
a Paſſion ; becauſe there is nothing in God which falls 
under our Imagination; and conlequently (the Imagi- 
nation being the only Medium of Conveyance) it cannot 
be propagated from the Intellectual Part to the Senſi- 
tive: That none are capable of this Senſitive paſſionate 
Love of God, but Chriſtians, who enjoy the Myſtery 
of the Incarnation, whereby they know God has conde- 
ſcended ſo far as to Cloath himlelf with Fleſh, and to 

become like one of us. But tis not the Sophiſtry of che 
cold Logicians, that ſhall work me our of the Eelief of 
what I feel and know, and rob me of the ſweeteſt En- 
tertainment of Life, the Paſſionate Love of God, What- 
ever ſome Men may pretend, who are Strangers to all 
the affectionate Heats of Religion, and therefore make 
their Philoſophy a Plea for their Indevorion, and extin- 
guiſh all Holy Ardours with a Syllogiſm; yet I am firm- 
ly perſwaded, that our Love of God may be not only 
Paſſionate, bur even IWorderfully fo, and excecding the 
Love of Women. Tis an Experimental, and therefore. 
undeniable Truth, That Paſſion is a great Initrument of 
Devotion; and accordingly we find, that Men of the 
moſt warm and pathetick Tempers and affectionate. 
| SS Com- 
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Complextions, (provided they have but Conſideration 


enough withal to tix upon the right Object) prove the 
greateſt Votaries in Religion. And upon this account 


it is, that to heighten our Love of God in our Religious 


Addreſſes, we endeavour to excite our Paſſions by Mu- 


ſick, which would be to as little purpoſe as the Fanatick 


thinks 'tis, if there were not ſuch a Thing as the Paſſio- 
nate Love of God. But then as to the Objection, I an- 
{wer with the excellent Deſcartes, That altho' in God, 


who is the Object of our Love, we can imagin nothing, 
yet we can imagin that our Love, which conſiſts in this, 
that we would unite our ſelves to the Object beloved, 


and conſider our ſelves as it were a Part of it. And the 


fole Idea of this very Conjunction, is enough to ſtir up 
a Heat about the Heart, and ſo kindle a very vehement 


Paſſion. To which I add, That altho' the Beauty or 


Amiableneſs of God, be not the ſame with that which 


we ſee in Corporeal Beings, and conſequently, cannot 


_ directly fall within the Sphere of the Imagination, yet 


it is ſomething Analogous to it; and that very Analogy 
is enough to excite a Paſſion. And this I think ſuffici- 


ent to warrant my general diviſion of the Love of God 


into Intellectual and Senſitive. 8 

31. But there is a more peculiar Acceptation of the 
Love of God proper to this place. And it is that which 
we call Scraphic. By which I underſiand in ſhort, that 


Love of God which is the Effect of an intenſe Contem- 


plation of him. This differs not from the other in kind, 
but only in degree, and that it does exceedingly, in as 
much as the thoughtſul Contemplative Man (as hinted 


before) has clearer Precepiions, and livelier Impreſhons* 


of the Divine Beauty, the lovely Attributes and Per- 
fection of God, than he whoſe Soul is more deeply ſet 
in the Fleſh, and lies groveling in the hottom of the 

Dungeon. . ; bs 
32. That the Nature of this Seraphic Love may be 
the better under ſtood, I ſhall conſider how many degrees 
there may bs in the Love of God. And 1 think the 
: Compu- 
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Computation of Bellarmine, lib. 2. de monachis, Cap. 2. 
is accurate enough. He makes Four. The firſt is to 
Love God proportionably to his Lovelineſs, that is, 
with an infinite Love; and this degree is peculiar to God 
himſelf. The ſecond is to Love him, not proportiona- 
bly to his Lovelineſs, but to the utmoſt Capacity of a 
Creature; and this degree is peculiar to Saints and An- 
gels in Heaven. The third is to love him not propor- 
tionably to his Lovelineſs, nor to the utmoſt Capacity 
of a Creature, abſolutely conſider'd; but to the utmoſt 
Capacity of a Mortal Creature in this Life. And this 
(he ſays) is proper to the Religious. The fourth is to 
Love him not proportionably to his Lovelineſs, nor to 
the utmoſt Capacity of, a Creature, conſider'd either ab- 
ſolutely, or with reſpect to this Life, but only ſo as to 
Love nothing equally with him or above him. That is, 
not to do any Thing contrary to the Divine Love. 
And this is abſolute indiſpenſable Duty, leſs than which 
will not qualifie us for the Enjoyment of God hereafter. 
33. Now this Seraphic Love which we here Diſcourſe 
| of, agrees moſt to the third degree: When a Man, after 
many degrees of Abſtraction from the Animal Life, 
many a profound and ſteddy Meditation upon the Ex- 
cellencies of God, fees {uch a vaſt Ocean of Beauty 
and Perfection in him, that he loves him to the utmoſt 
ſtretch of his Power; When he ſits under his Shadow with 
great delight, and his Fruit is ſweet to his Taſte, Cant. 2 3. 
When he Conſecrates and Devotes himſelf whoily to 
him, and has no Paſſion for Inferiour Objects. When 
he is raviſhed with the Delights of his Service, and 
breaths out ſome of his Soul to him in every Prayer. 
When he is delighted with Anthems of Praiſe and Ado- 
ration, more than with Marrow and Fatneſs, and Feaſts 
upon Alleiujav, When he melts in a Calenture of Devo- 
tion, and his Soul breaketh out with fervent Deſire, Plal. 
119. When the one thing he delig/ts in, is to Converſe. 
With God in the Beauty of Holineſs; and the one thing 
ne deſires, to ſee hum as he is in Heaven, This is Sera- 
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phic Love, and this with Contemplation makes up that 
which the Myſtic Divines file the Unitive Way of Re- 
ligion : It is called fo, becauſe it Unites us to God in 
the moſt excellent manner that we are capable of in this 
Life. By Union here, 1 do not underitand that which 
is Local or Preſential, becauſe I confider God as Omni- 
preſent. Neither do I mean an Union of Grace, (as 
they call it) whereby we are reconciled to God, or an 
Union of Charity at large, whereof it is ſaid, He that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him, Jo. 4 
16. The firſt of theſe being as common to the inanimate 
Things, as to the moſt Extaſi d Soul upon Earth. And 
the two laſt being common to all good Men, who indeed 
love God, but yet want the Excellency of Contemplation, 
and the Myſtic Union. That Union which conſiſts in 
the moſt intimate adheſion of the Soul to God by the 
moſt affective and vital Operations of the Will, upon 
a clear and illuminated ſenſe of his ſuperlative Excel- 
lence, with a full reſt and acquieſcence in his Infinite 
Greatneſs and Goodneſs. Here the happy Soul repoſes 
her ſelf, and ſays, It is good to be here. Here ſhe dyes, 
and here ſhe lives; here ſhe loſes, and here ſhe finds 
her ſelf, And in this State, as being a certain Preguſta- 
tion of Glory, the greateſt Happinels of this Life may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to conſiſt. Which State is thus 
repreſented by the excellent Biſhop Taylour: It is (ſays 
he) a Prayer of quietneſs and ſilence, aud a Meditation 
extraordinary; a Diſcourſe without variety; a Viſion and 
Intuition of Divine Excellencies ; an immediate entry in- 
to an Orb of Light; and a reſolution of all our Faculties into 
Sweetneſs, Affectious, and Starings upon the Divine Beauty. 
And is carried on to Extaſies, Eds, Suſpenſions, Ele- 
vations, Abſtractions, and Apprehenſions Beatifical. Great 
„„ | 
34. I make no doubt, but that many an Honeſt Pious 
Soul arrives to the Heavenly Canaan, who is not fed with 
this Manna in the Wilderneſs, But though every one 
muſt not expect theſe Antepaſts of Felicity that is Vir- 
fo x | 5 | 3 t UCUS, 
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tuous, yet none elſe muſt. Paradiſe was never open but 


to a State of Innocence. But neither is that enough. No, 
this Mount of God's Preſence is fenced not only from 


the Profane, but alſo from the moderately Virtuous. 


"Tis the Priviledge of Angelical Difpoſitions, and the 
Reward of eminent Piety, and an excellent Religion, 


to be admitted to theſe Divine Repaſts, theſe Fealis of 
Love. And here I place the greateſt Happineſs attaina- 
ble by Man in this Life, as being the neareſt Approach 


to the State of the Bleſſed above, the outer Court of Hea- 


„„ F 
35. Theſe (Sir) are my Thoughts concerning Hap- 
pineſs. I might have Spun them out into a greater length, 


but I think a little Plat of Ground chick-/own, is better 


than a great Field, which for the moſt part of it lies 


Fallow. I have endeavour'd to deliver my Notions with 
as much Perſpicuity, and in as good Method as I could, 
and fo to anſwer all the Ends of Copiouſnefs, with the 


advantage of a fhorter Cut. If 1 appear ſingular in any 
of my Notions, you are not to aſcribe it altogether to 


an affectation of Novelty ; but the Reaſon may be, be- 


_ Eauſein try ns of this Diſcourſe (part of which, 


think, had its Birth in a Garden) I conlulted my on 


Experimental Notices of Things, and private Reflecti- 
ons as much, if not more than the Writings of others. 
So that if ſometimes I happen to be in the Road, and 
ſometimes in a Way by my ſelf, tis no wonder. I af- 
fect neither the one nor the other, but write as I think. 


Which as I do at other times, ſo more eſpecially when [ 


fubfcribe my ſelf, 
Yours moi Affectionately, 
| All-Sonlls College, _ , ; PT, "BE; 
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A Reſolution relating to a Paſſage in the fore- 


going Treatiſe. 


By way of Letter. 


——_— — 


— — — — 


4A; 


1 H E kind Entertainment which vou gave my 


Idea of Happineſs, does not only encourage, 
but oblige me to endeavour the ſatisfaction of that Scru- 


ple, which the Peruſal of it has occaſion'd. 


2. You ſay you ſhould like my Notion concerning 


the Reality of that which is uſually call'd Imaginary 


Happineſs, that is, (as you well explain both your own 
and my meaning) that altho' the Object may be an Ima- 


Jinary Good, yet the Happineſs which conſiſts in the Fru- 
ition of that Object, will not be Imaginary. too, but 


Real; and conſequently, that *tis impoſſible for a Man 


to ſeem to himſelf to be Happy, and not to be really fo, 


all Happineſs conſiſting in Opinion. This Notion, .you 


ſay, you ſhould like rarely well, could you free your 


felf from one Difficulty Which it engages you; upon; 


 (vsx,) That hereafrer, in the State of Glory, either one 
Saint ſhall think himſelf as Happy as another, or not; 


if not, this mult needs occaſion Envy or Diſcontent; 
but if one ſhall think himſelf as Happy as another, then, 


according to my Hypotheſis, That Opinion is the Mea- 
ſure of Happineſs, *twill: follow, that he will already be 


ſo; and this brings in Equality of Happineſs, which 
you look upon (and I think julily too) as another Ab- 


„ * 


3:1 


Y C | 
3. I confeſs, Sir, this Argument is pretty ſubtle and 
ſurprizing ; bur I conceive the Knots of it may be un- 
tied by this Anſwer. Firſt, It may be juſtly queſtion'd, 
Whether the firſt part of your Dilemma be neceſſarily at- 
tended wich the appendant Abſurdity. *Tis true indeed, 
not to think ones ſelf as happy as another, is the Spring 
of Envy or Diſcontent, among Men in this World; 
but whether this be the genuin and conſtant Effect of 
that Conſideration, or whether it ought not rather to 
be aſcribed to the preſent Infirmities and Imperfections 
of Human Nature, may admit Diſpute, Nay, I rather 
think that ſo indeed it muſt be accounted for, and that 
ſuch a Conſideration would not be productive of ſuch 
an Effect in Heaven, conſidering the perfect Charity of 
the Saints, and their as perfect ſubmiſſion to the Divine 
Will. But in cafe this Abſurdity ſhould inſeparably 
cleave to the firit part, then I might my ſelf to the later, 
That in Heaven one Saint fhall think himſelf as Happy 
as another. Then, according to my own Notion (ſay 
you) it will follow, that he zs really ſo. No, 1 den 
the Conſequence, the invalidity of which will plainl 
appear, by diſtinguiſhing the Ambiguity of the Phraſe. 
For this Expreſſion, One Saint thinks himſelf” as Happy as 
another, may be taken in a double ſenſe; either that he 
thinks himſelf as Happy as he himſelf thinks that other; 
or, that he thinks himſelf as Happy as that other thinks 
| himſelf, I grant, ſhould one Saint think himſelf as 
Happy as another in this later Senſe of the Phraſe, he 
would, according to my Hypotheſis, really be ſo; ſo 
that this would bring in Equality. And therefore in 
this Senſe, I deny the Propoſition ; and that without 
the leaſt danger of ſplitting upon the firit Abſurdity. 
Bur for the former Senſe, that has no ſuch levelling 
Quality: for to ſay that I think my ſelf as Happy as Ithink 
another, amounts to no more than this, That in my 
Anprehenſion another does not exceed me in Happineſs : 
But tho? he does not in my Apprehenſion, yer he may in 
reality ; for tho my Opinion gives Meaſures to my own 
Tk Os "1 Happi- 
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Happineſs, yet it does not to another Man's. So that 
one Saint may be ſaid to think himſelf as Happy as ano- 
ther in the former Senſe, without equalling the Happi- 
nels of the Bleſſed; tho, I confeſs, I ſhould much rather 
adhere to the contrary Propoſition, (viz.) That one ſha! not 
think bimſelf as Happy as another, in caſe ſuch an Opinion 
be not neceſſarily attended with Envy or Diſcontent, 
as l think it is not. Becauſe it ſeems unreaſonable to 
make them ignorant of the degrees of one anothers Bliſs, 
unleſs that ignorance be neceſſarily required to prevent 
the alledg'd Abſurdities. But 1 determin nothing in 
this Point; my buſineſs was only to break the Force of 
your Dilemma, and to ſhew that my Notion does not 
involve you in the Difficulty ſuppoſed. This, Sir, is 
all that I think neceſſary to ſay to a Perſon of your Ap. 
rehenſion; and therefore I end cheſe nice Speculations 
With this profitable reflection, That although the Noti- 
on of Happinels be intricate and obſcure, yet the meaus 


of attaining it are plain; and therefore twould be moſt 


adviſable both for you and me, chiefly to apply our 
pres to the later here; and we ſhall underſtand the 
former with the beſt fort of Knowleds, that of Ex- 
 Horietce, en.. Eon eg; 
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T anta vis in Ideis conſtituitur, ut niſi his intellectis, 
ſapiens eſſe nemo poſſit. S. Auguſtinus. 


— 


SIR, 


VV Modelly, as I am with your intellectual Ac- 
compliſhments, I ſhould readily conclude, that your 
directing your Er.quiries to me, proceeded not ſo mueli 
from a Curioſity to improve your own Knowledg, as 
to try mine. But when I conſider, that you are ignos 
rant of nothing ſo much as of your own Worth and 
Abilities, I begin to think it poſſible that you may pro- 
pole theſe Queſtions, even to me, out of a deſire to be 


inform'd. Which way ſoever it is, I acknowledg my 
ſelf to be obliged to you for affording me an opportuni- 


ty of {erving you, eſpecially in ſuch an Inſtance, where 
I cannot gratifie your Requeſt without humouring my 
own Genius at the ſame time. For indeed to my Appre- 
henſion, there is not a finer or more ſublime Piece of 
Speculation in all Plates Philoſophy, than that of his 


Ideas, and that of his Love, tho' it has undergone the 
ſame hard Fate with many other excellent Theories; 


firſt ro be either ignorantly miſunderſtood, or maliciouſly 
miſrepreſented; and then popularly vilify'd and decry' d. 


| 2. To 


Ere I not as well acquainted with your ſingular 
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2. To doright therefore to the Name of this Great 
| Man, as well as to fatisfie your Demands, I (hall firſt 
propole the general Miſtake ; and then rectifie it; Firſt, 
preſent you with the ſuppos'd Opinion of Plato ; and 
then with the true and genuin one, I begin with his 
| Jdeas, by which *tis taken for granted by the generality 
of Writers, eſpecially thoſe of tbe Peripatetick Order, 
that he underſtood univerſa! Natures, or abſtract Es- 
lences, ſubſiſt ing eternally by themielves, ſeparate both \ 

from the Mind of God and all fingular Beings; accord- 
ing to which, as ſo many Patterns, all Singulars are 
form'd. As for iniiance; That a Man, not this or that 
in particular, but an univerſal Man, ora Man in gene- 
ral, ſhould exiſt by ir ſelf Eternally, according to which 
all particular Men were made. And accordingly it is 
gravely advanced, that Univerſals are not Platonic Ideas, 
or certain real Forms feparated from particular things, 
and that becauſe there are no ſuch ſeparate Forms, fince 
nothing Exiſts in Nature, but what is particular, as if 
Plato had ever held that there did. Sir, I ſuppole you 


can hardly forbear {iniling at the oddneſs of the Con- 


ceit; bur as ridiculous as you may think it, 'tis ſaid to 
be maintained by no leſs a Man then Plato; and has been 
thought of that moment too, that Multitudes of great 
Men have ſet themlelves very ſeriouſly to Confute it, as 
a dangerous Hereſie; and have oppoſed it with as much 
Zeal, as ever St. Arſt;a did the Manichees, or the Pela- 
LAH SL. | | 

? 3. But now, that this Opinion was not only for its 
Abſurdity and Contradictiouſneſs unworthy of the con- 
templative and refin'd Spirit of Plato; but was alſo ap- 
parently none of his, I preſume any capable Perſon will 
be convinc'd, that ſhall heedfully and impartially exa- 
mine and compare the Works of Plato; And it can 
hardly be ſuppoſed that Ariſtotle, who had been his Au- 
ditor for Twenty Years, ſhould be ignorant of this; fo 
that perhaps Plato might have too much Reaſon for 
complaining as he does of his Scholars et e, 5 

ere the le 


— 
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theſe words, 'hoxortng & A αννν0ae- el ml MA 


under ſa mv wrrtes, as is recorded by Laertius in the Life 


of Ariſtotle, | | 1 
4. And now, that the groſſneſs of this Abuſe may 


the more fully appear, I will in the next place preſent 


vou with another Senſe of Plato's Ideas; and ſuch, as by 
lome little Acquaintance with the Principles of the Pla- 
tonic Philolophy, I have Reaſon to think, to be the True 


and Genuin one. Know then, that Plato conſidering 


the World as an Effect of an intellectual Agent, and that 
in the Operations of all other Artificers or rational Effi- 


cients, there muſt be ſome Form in the Mind of the Ar- 


tificer preſuppoſed to the Work (for otherwiſe, what 
difference will there be between a fortuitous Effect, and 
an intended one; and how comes the Effect to be of 


this Species rather than another?) thought ir neceſſary _ 


to ſuppoſe Eternal Forms, Models or Patterns, of all the 


Species of Being in Nature, exiſting in the Mind of God. 


And theſe he calls Ideas, I ſay, exiſting in the Mind of 
God : For as for Ideas ſubſiſting ſeparately by them- 
ſelves out of the Divine Mind or Eſſence, I know no 
good reaſon to believe, that Plato ever maintain'd any 
ſuch Spectres and Gholis of Entity. But what he really 
thoughr concerning this matter to himſelf, is beſt able 
to inform us. In his Timex then which is Plato's Book 
of Gereſis, where he profeſſedly treats of the nature of 


things, and gives an account of the Origin of the World, 


he firſt of all inquires whether ic was always, or whe- 
ther it began from ſome Principle? To which having 
anſwered, er, that it was made, &c. He next inquires; 
according to what Pattern or Exemplar, whether ac- 
cording to that which is always one and the ſame, or 
according to that which is made. To which his Anſwer 
is, That ſince the World is fair, and the Maker of it 
good, it is manifeſt that he had regard to that Exemplar 


which is Eternal. Hess m d EGaemy, For ſays he; the. 


World is the faireſt of Effects, and God the beſt of 
Cauſes. 5 wr 2, d - 5% Je e, 6 d der e N alnur, 
5 3 And 
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And thereupon he concludes again, that the World was 
made according to an Exemplar, that was always one 
and the fame, or Eternal; and that was contain'd in 
Reaſon and Wiſdom; aiyw and geariow aumna]ly, Now 
hat ſhould this be, but thoſe Ideal Reaſons or Patterns 
of things which are in the Divine Nature? But that it 
muſt needs be ſo, appears plainly from the Anſwer he 
makes to the next inquiry, which is concerning the im- 
pulſive Cauſe which moved God to make the World. 
To which his Anſwer is, That he that made the World 
was Good, and that he that is ſo, cannot be capable of 
envying at any thing. And that therefore being free 
from all Envy, he would have all things made as like, 
or as near approaching to himſelf as might be, Tzes- 
Mas 279, So that 'tis plain, that himſelf was the Idea 
or Exemplar of them. Which he muſt alſo be preſu- 
med to mean, when he ſpeaks of Time, and the -Hea- 
vens being made according to the Exemplar of the Eter- 
nal Nature, x7 a Sg Y & aol; ad , But what. 
Eternal Nature is there beſides God? And accordingly, 
peak ing of ſome forms of things, he ſays (as his Inter- 
preter Serranus renders him) that they were ſo made, as 
God had from Eternity deſcribed in himſelf, t amung- 
Cem. To the like purpoſe, in his Timtrs Locrus he has 
this memorable Paſſage concerning the World, that it 
remains always incorruptible ; and that it is the beſt of 
the things that are generated, becauſe it was made by 
the belt Cauſe, propoſing to himſelf, or regarding, not 
Exemplars made by hands, bur an Idea, and intelligible 
Eſſence. 'Sg099170- &'s m iYap x) vy 1047 evciay, At the 
End of which Book, he has this remarkable Paſſage con- 
cerning the Animals of the World, that they were made 
according to the beſt Image of the Eternal and Intelli- 
gible form, according to the Interpretation of Serranus. 
And theſe Ideas in the Platonic Philoſophy, are 74 pom 
yo;#, the firſt Intelligibles, and  % mw wires, the Mea- 
{ures of the things that are; and that becauſe as all 

things were form'd according to theſe intelligible Plat- 

ek 18 > 2 | TEE: forms, 


a „ 
forms, ſo their Truth is to be meaſured by their Con- 
formity to them. And in this Senſe muſt be taken that 
Common Axiom of the Schools, That the Truth of a 
thing is its Conformity with the Divine Intellett; for it is 
in no other Senſe intelligible, as you will diſcern by 


 and,by:. 5 et 
F. But now, leſt you ſhould imagine that this Platonic 
Flypotheſts of Ideas exiſting in the Divine Mind, ſhould 


ill comport with the ſimplicity of God, or claſh with 
that approved Doctrin of the Schools, Nihil eſt in Deo 


quod non fit Deus, you are to underſtand, that Plato by 


his Ideas, does not mean any real Eſſence diſtinct from 


the Divine Eſſence, but only the Divine Eſſence it ſelf, 


as it is variouſly imitable or participable by Created Be- 


ings; and conſequently, according to the multifariouſ- 


nets of this imitability, ſo are the Poſſibilities of Being. 


And this will ſerve to help us out with another Diſſicul- 


ty; for whereas the Divine Ide. are not only the exem- 
plary Cauſes of Things, but allo (which is a Conſequent 


to the former) the meaſure of their Truth, this ma 
ſeem to fall in with their Opinion, who make all Trut 
dependent upon the Speculative Underſtanding of God 


that is, that God does not underiiand a thing ſo, becauſe 
it is fo in its own Nature, but that a thing is therefore 


{o, becauſe God is pleas'd ſo to underitand it. Which 
is an Opinion full of Miſchief and Abſurdity, as you 
may ſee compendiouſly, and yet evidently demonſtrated 
in Dr. Ruſt's little Diſcourſe of Truth. Now for the 
clearing this Difficulty, tis to be obſerved, that the In- 


tellect of God, as a Platoniſt of Note Remarques, may 


be diſtinguiſh'd into vis r5p385, and 15; ren7ds,, the Coun- 


terpart whereof in Engliſh, is Conceptive and Exhibitive. * 


By the Mind of God Exhibitive, is meant the Eſſence of 
God, as thus or thus imitable, or participable by any 
Creature; and this is the ſame with an Idea. By the 


Mind of God Conceptive, is meant a reflex Act of God's 


Underſtanding upon his own Eſſence as Exhibitive, or 


as thus and thus imitable. Now if you conſider the Di- 
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vine Underſtanding as Conceptive or Speculative, it does 
Hot make its Object, but ſuppole it; (as all Speculative 
Underſtanding does) neither is the Truth of the Object 
to be meaſured from its Conformity with that, but the 
Truth of that from its Conformity with its Object. 

But if you conſider the Divine Underſtanding as Ex- 
hibitive, then its Truth does not depend upon its Con- 
formity with the Nature of Things; but on the contra- 
ry, the Truth of the Nature of Things depends upon 
its Conformity with it, For the Divine Eſſence is not 
thus or thus imitable, becauſe ſuch and ſuch things are 

in Being; but ſuch and fuch things are in Being, be- 
cauſe the Divine Eſſence is thus 1 thus imitable; for 
had not the Divine Efſ-nce been thus imitable, ſuch and 
fuch Beings would not have been poſſible. And thus 
are they to be underſtood who found the Truth of things 
upon their Conformity with the Divine Ideas; And thus 
muſt the Schools mean too, by that foremention'd Axiom 
concerning Tranſcendental Truth, if they will ſpeak Senſe, 

as | noted above. 155 

6 And now, Sir, from Plato's Ideas thus amiably 
ſet forth, the Tranſition methinks, is very Natural to 
Love. And concerning this, I ſhall account in the ſame 
Method: Firſt, by pointing out the popular Miſappre- 
henſion abour it ; and then by exhibiting a true Notion 
of it. Platonic Love is a thing in every Bodies Mouth; 
but I ſcarce find any that think or ſpeak accurately of 
it. By Platonic Love ſeems generally to be meant, a 

Love that terminates tn it felf; I donot mean, that has 
no Object, bur that does not proceed to the enjoyment 
of its Object. Ard accordingly, he is faid to Love Pla- 
tonically, or to be a Platonic Lover, that does Caſſo de- 
lectamine amare, that Loves at a diſtance ; not proceed- 
ing to the fruition of the Object, but chuſing to dwell 
in the Suburbs, repoſing himſelf in his Love, and plea- 
ſing himſelf with remote Proſpects, with the entertain- 
ments of Expectation, and ſo makes a Miſtreſs of his 
own Deſire, Indeed the continual diſappointment of 
She Fruition, 
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Fruition, and the Vanity of all Created Good, where the 
expectation is always ſo much greater than the actual 
Enjoyment, may perhaps ſerve with too much Reaſon 
to plead for, and recommend ſuch a ſort of Love as this 
is. But why this ſhould be call'd by the name of Pla- 
tonic Love, the beſt reaſon that I know of, is becauſe 
People will have it ſo. That Dialogue wherein Plato 
treats of Love, is indeed very Myſtical and Allegorical; 

Where under the veil of Figures and Similitudes, after 
the manner of the Old Philoſophers and Poets, he re- 
. preſents a great deal of Philoſophic Truth. But if his 
Interpreter Serranus underſtands him rightly, the main 
of his Notion ſeems reducible to theſe T'wo y WIS. 5 
Firſt, he conſiders the nature of Love, by which he 
means the ſame as the Appetite of Happineſs, or the 
deſire of Self-Preſervation, or that inclination which all 
Creatures naturally have of obtaining their own proper 
Good ; which indeed is the moſt General and Adequate 
Notion of Love. Then having deſcribed the nature of 
Love, he comes next to explain its Office, and to ſhew_ 
(as he does at large) how many, and how great Advan- 
tages ariſe to us from it. Of which the laſt and the 
greateſt is this, how we muy gradually aſcend from the 
many Fairs to the chief Fair, that is ro God, in whom 
is true Felicity. That theſe Fairs which are expoſed to 
our Eyes, are ſo to be look'd upon and loved, not that 
we ſhould ſtick in them, but that by them, as by ſo ma- 
ny ſteps we ſhould Aſcend to him who is the very Idea 
of Beauty, and who is the Caule of all that is fair, that 
is to God, the chief good. So that the thing princi- 
pally intended by Plato in his Love, and contequently 
that which we are chiefly to underitand by what we call 
Platonic Love, is the Aſcent of the Soul to God by the 
ſteps of Inferiour and Subordinate Beauties; which 
ſteps, according to Plato's own Account are thus diſpo- 
led. From the Beauty of Bodies to the Beauty of the 
Soul, from the Beaury of the Saul ro the Beauty thar is 
in the Offices of Life and Laws, and from thence to the 


A 3 Beauty 
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Beauty that is in the Sciences; and lallly, from the 
Beauty of the Sciences, to the immenſe Ocean of Beau- 
ty, that is God, of whom he gives a very Noble and 
Magnificent Deſcription, calling him, «vr G dun, 
ard, wroerſes de ov, Magnifying the Happineſs of him 
that ſhall enjoy him. Nor ought it to be thought ſtrange, 
that ſo 1 Philoſopher ſhould inculcate ſo much the 
Love of Beauty, ſince how mean a Paſſion ſoever the 
Love of Beauty may be, as it is Accompanied with a 
deſire of Corporal Contact, yet certainly, Beauty it ſelf 
Abftractly conſider'd, is a thing of a very refin'd and 
exalted Excellence, not unworthy of the moſt Philoſo- 
phical regard, as conſiſting in Harmony and Proportion, 
and being gn Emanation of the Divine Brightnels, a 
Ray of Ged. Plato indeed does not (as 1 know of) ſo call 
it, but he ſays, what is Equivalent to ir, when he makes 
all other Fairs to be ſo by Participation from God. 

Ta q A myTY α ine wrigorm, Sir, I might in- 
large upon theſe things, but I think it will be for your 
better Entertainment to be remitted to your own. 
Thoughts, ſome of which I hope will be, that Jam en- 


tirely at your Service and Devotion, 
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A Letter concerning Love and Muſick. 


SIR, 


1. O the firſt of your Enquiries concerning the 


1 true Idea of Love, and particularly that be- 


tween Man and Woman, and wherein it ſtands diſtin- 
Suiſh'd from Luſt, my Anſwer in ſhort is this, That 


Love may be conſider d either barely as a Tendency to- 
ward Good, or as a willing this Good to lomething ca- 
pable of it. If Love be taken in the firſt Senſe, tis 


what we call Deſire; if in the ſecond, tis what we call 


Charity, or Benevolence. 


-» 


2. Then as to Deſire, there is either an Intellectual 
or a Senſual Deſire, which denomination is not here ta- 


ken from the Faculty, (ſince in that reſpect all Deſire is 
Intellectual) but from the Quality of the Object. That 


call here an Intellectual Deſire, whoſe Object is an In- 
tellectual Good, and that a Senſual Deſire, whoſe Ob- 


ject is a Senſual Good. And this is that which Plato ei- 
ther meant, or ſhould have meant, by his two Loves, 


or Cupids, the Celeſtial and the Vulgar. The later of 
theſe is what we call Luſt. 


3. But then this again ſignifies either abſtractly and 


indifferently, viz, a bare deſire of Corporal Pleaſure, 
or elſe concretely and immorally, viz. a deſire or long- 
ing after Corporeal Pleaſure in forbidden and unlawful. 


Inſtances. FOO 


4. Theſe things being thus briefly premiſed, my next 
Reſolution is this: That the Ordinary Paſſion of Love, 
that which we mean when we ſay, ſuch a Man, or ſuch 


a Woman is in Love, is no other than plain Luſt, if Luſt 
be taken according to the firit ſignification; namely, for 
a ſenſual Deſire, or a Tendency toward a ſenſual Good, 


X 4 But 


| 
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But if Luſt be taken in the later ſenſe, as a Deſire of 


Corporeal Pleaſure in unlawful Inſtances, that which 
our Saviour meant when he ſaid, He that looks upon 4 
Woman to Luft after her, &c. Then tis not neceſfary 
that the Paſſhon we here ſpeak of ſhould be Luſt, be- 
cauſe then *twould be a Sin to be in Love, and conle- 
quently, there would be a neceſſity of Sinning in order 
to Marriage; becauſe no Man is ſuppoſed to Marry, but 

whom he thus Loves. ND AP : * 
5. And naw to your ſecond Enquiry, Whether Mu- 
fick be a Senſual or Intellectual Pleaſure : Before this 
can be determin'd, the Idea of a Senſual and Intellectual 
Pleaſure muſt be Rated. e THE 


6. For the better conceiving of which it is here to be 


conſider'd, that ſince Matter is not capable of Thought, 
it muſt be the Soul only that is the proper Subject both 


of Pleaſure and Pain. And accordingly it will be ne- 


ceflary to ſay that the true difference between Intelle- 


Ctual and Senſual Pleaſure does conſiſt, not in this that 
Intellectual Pleaſure is that which is perceiv'd by the 


Soul, and Senſual that which is perceiv'd by the Body; 
for the Body perceives not at all. Nor yet (as I once re- 
preſented it in this very Account) in this, that Senſual 
Pleaſure is when the Body is primarily affected, and the 
Soul ſecondarily, or by participation; and that Intelle- 
Ctual Pleaſure is when the Soul is primarily affected, and 
the Body ſecondarily, or by participation, (the Soul be- 


ing the only true percipient in both) but rather in this, 


that Senſual Pleaſure is that which the Soul perceives by 
the mediation of the Body, upon the occaſion. of ſome 
Motion or Impreſſion. made upon it; whereas Intelle- 


Ctual Pleaſure is that which the Soul perceives immedi- 
ately by it ſelf, and from her own Thoughts, without 


any ſuch occaſion from the Body. 


© 7. Now according to this Meaſure it feems molt rea- 


ſonable to define the Pleaſure of Muſic ro be properly 
Intellectual. For tho' Sound ſingly and abſolutely con- 


ſider'd (which is the material part of Muſic) be a Senſa- 
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tion, that is, a Sentiment in the Soul reſulting from 


ſome Movement of the Body, and ſo the Pleaſure that 
ariſes from the hearing it be accordingly a Senſual Plea- 
ſure, as truly, tho' not ſo groſly, as Smeiling or Taſt- 


ing is, yet the Harmony and Proportion of Sounds 


(which is that wherein Muſic formally conſiſts) is an Abe 


ſtract and Intelligible Thing, and the Pleaſure of it a- 
riſes not from any Bodily Movement, (as the other does) 


but from the Soul it ſelf contemplating the Beauty and 
Agreement of ir. To which Beauty and Agreement, 


that it is in Sounds is purely accidental, fince the Soul 
would be pleaſed with the fame Proportion wherever it 


finds it. Nor is it proper to ſay that we hear Muſic; 


That which we hear is only the Sound, which is a Senſa- 
tion in our ſelves, but the Muſic- part we properly think 


and contemplate as an intelligible Beauty, in like man- 
ner as we do the Beauty of Truth. And conſequently, 
the Pleaſure of it muſt be as much Intellectual as that 


of the other is. To all which it may be added in the 


laſt place, That Muſic conſiſting formally in Proportion, 
and Proportion pleaſing only as underſtood, the Plea- 


ſure of it muſt needs be Intellectual, as reſulting from 
Thought and Underſtanding, as all other Intellectual 


Pleaſures do. 


8. And thus, Sir, you have my Sentiments, with as | 


much Brevity and Clearneſs as I could ule, and it may 
be, as the Matters would bear. 1 have now nothing ſur- 
ther to add, but to renew the Aſſurances of my being 


| Your Friend and Servant, 


5 
8 
| h * 
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A Letter concerning Friendſhip, 
"T1: Gl bis 1 


os + O your Queſtion , Whether in propriety of 
ſpeaking, there may be a fri Friendſhip be- 
tween a Man and his Wife? I Anſwer firſt, that the ſo- 
lution of this Queſtion depends upon another, viz. 
What are the Requiſites eſſentially neceſſary to the Ex- 
erciſe of Friendſhip? and this Queſtion likewiſe depends 
upon another, vx. What is the true Notion or Idea of 
Friendſhip ? This being rightly ſtated, 'twill be eaſie to 
diſcern what are the Eſſential Requiſites; and conſe- 
quently, whether Man and Wiſe are capable Terms in 

. 7 Cre 
2. Now as to the Idea of Friendſhip, I Anſwer firſt 
in general, That Friendſhip is nothing elſe but Benevo- 
lence or Charity, under ſome certain Modifications, or 
accidental Circumſtances. Accidental I mean as to Cha- 
rity, though neceſſary and eſſential to Friendſhip. But 
now what theſe certain Modifications are, is next to 
be conſider d. *Twould be too tedious a work to in- 
fiſt here upon other Men's Opinions; and therefore 1 
mall only briefly- deliver my own, which is, That all 
the Modifications of Charity neceſſary to the Conſti- 
tution of Friendſhip, may be well enough reduced to 
theſe Three: 1. That it be in a ſpecial manner ixtenſe. 
24%. That it be mutual; and 3ly. That it be manifeſt, or 
mutually known. Charity, when cloathed with theſe three 
Modifications, immediately commences Friendſhip. More 
than theſe it need not have, but of theſe nor one may 
be ſpared, as will eaſily appear, if you examine then 
{ſeverally. _ 3 1 
3. Now from this Idea of Friendſhip 'tis very obvi- 
DS _ 
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ous to deduce what are the Requifites neceſſary to 


Friendſhip, not in reference to its Idea (for that's al- 


ready ſtated). but in reference to its Exiſtence and actu- 
al Exerciſe, that is, in one word, what are thoſe Diſ- 
poſitions or Aptneſſes in the Subject, whether as to 
Perſon, State, or Condition; which may render it capa- 
ble of Friendſhip, according to the forementioned Idea. 


Now, I ſay, what theſe are may be eaſily Collected 
from the Idea it ſelf, as will appear, if we conſider it 
diſtinctly, according to thoſe three Modifications. For 


1ſt. Whereas Friendſhip is ſaid to be Charity in a ſpecial 


manner intenſe, hence I Collect Firſt, That it cannot be 
but between good Men, becauſe an ill Man cannot have 


any true Charity, much leis ſuch an intenſe degree of 


it, as is requiſite to Friendſhip. So that Virtue in ge- 


neral is one Requiſite. 2/y, Hence I Collect, That a 


Friend muſt not be only according to the Character 


Lucan gives of Cato — rigidi ſervator honeſti, rigidly 


virtuous and honeſt ; but he muſt be alſo xen ddp, a 


Man of a liberal, ſweet, obliging Temper; one of 
_ thoſe good Men of whom 'tis ſaid in Scripture, (by way 
of contradiſtincton to the Righteous, or rigidly Honeſt) 

that ſome would even dare to dye for them, For tho' I 
may have common Charity; nay more, a great Eſteem 


for a Man of plain Honeſty aud Integri:y, yer | can 


never love him with that ſpecial intenſenc/s of Affection 
which belongs to Friendſhip, unleſs he be allo of a bene- 
ficent, kind and obſeguious Temper. So that good N- 
ture is another requiſite. 340) Hence J Collect, That 


there muſt be allo (at leaſt in a competent proportion) 
an agreeableneſs of humours and manners ;, for unleis the - 
materials be of an apt and corre{ponent figure, the 


Building can neither be compact nor ig; fo that lie- 


neſs of diſpoſition is another Requiſite. 3. Hence J Cole 


lect, That true Friendſhip cannot be mong many. For 
ſince our Faculties are of a fnire Energy, 


our Love can be very intenie when divided among many. 


» | 71 | ? ; 4 2 — 7 g f I p -” : | 
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is impoſhble 
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So that another Requiſite is, that the Terms of this 
Relation be few in Number. | 
4. Theſe are all the Requiſites that I can think of at 
preſent, deducible from the firſt Part of the Idea, (viz. 
Charity in a ſpecial manner intenſe : ) As for Fidelity 
in retaining Secrets, conſtancy of Adherence, and the 
like, I think they are virtually included in the firſt Re- 
quiſite; it being hardly conceivable how a Man can be 
good and virtuous that wants them. But if you think 
the Reduction not ſo obvious, you may if you pleaſe, 
add them here in the fifth place as diſtint Requiſites; 
*rwill be all one. Thus far of the Requiſites deducible 
from the firſt Part. | f 
J. To proceed. Whereas it is further ſaid, that Friend- 
ſhip is a Benevolence that's Mutual, there is but one 
general Requiſite deducible from this, which is, that all 
the other be found in both (or if more) in all the Perſons 
ſuppoſed to be Friends. The third of which importing 
Relation, will of neceſſity be ſo; for all Similitude is mu- 
tual, Laſtly, Whereas tis ſaid that Friendſhip is a Be- 
nevolence mutually known, all that will be Requiſite upon 
this Head is, that the Perſons who are to be Confede- 
rated in this Union, have ſuch opportunities of Converſe 
or Correſpondence, that they may be ſatisfy'd of the 
Degree and Reality of each others Love. 

6. Having thus ſtated the Idea of Friendſhip, and from 
rhence deduced all the neceſſary qualifications in the 
{ubject ſor its entertainment, I think I may now from the 
Premiles, venture to affirm, That there may be #ri#t 
Friendſhip between Man and Wife. For, which of theſe 
Requiſites is it that they muſt neceſſarily want ? As for 
your Objection taken from their inequality, I grant Equa- 
lity is wanting both as to Sex, and as to Conjugal Relg- 
tion; but neither is all Equality neceſſary. Tis not ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary that Friends ſhould ſtand upon a Te- 


vel, either in reſpect of Fortune, State or Condition. 
This ſort of Equality [ grant, is a good Preparative for 
2 more eaſie Introduction of Friendſnip; and 'tis allo 
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ad vantagious to the laſtingneſs of it; but yet *tis diſpen- 
ſable. Tis like levelling the Ground betwixt two Ri- 
vers, it makes way for a more eaſie Union; but yet 
tis poſſible from Earthquakes, Floods, or other Contin- 
gencies, they may be United without it. The only 
Equality that is neceſſary, is an Equality of Diſpoſitions, 
an Harmony of Afections; but this may be in Perſons of 
unequal Fortunes and Conditions. I confeſs, there can 
be no ſuch thing as Friendſhip between Perſons of dif- 
ferent Quality, if the Superiour takes advantage of his 
Preheminence or Authority; for then tis true what the 
Poet ſays, Si vis Sexte coli, non amabo, 
7. But then ris not the being inveſted with Superiori- 
ty that is inconſiſtent with Friendſhip, (for then Kings, 
Who have no Equals but thoſe of other Kingdoms, with 
whom they cannot intimately Converſe, would be the 
miſerableſt Creatures alive) but the habirual uſe and ex- 
erciſe of it, and the ſtanding upon its Privileges. 
8. But there is no neceſſity that ic ſhould be ſo. Friend- 
ſip may level thoſe whom Fortune has made unequal; 
and the greateſt Monarch in the World may find Oppor- 
tunities to deſcend from the Throne of Majeſty to the 
familiar Careſſes of a dear Favourite : and unking him- 
ſelf a while for the more Glorious Title of Friend. Tis 
but to apply this to the particular Caſe in hand, and 
you have a Solution to your Queſtion. And now Sir, 
from the Theory of Friendſhip, I ſhall moſt readily deſcend 
to the Practice of it, whenever you pleaſe to employ 
the Service of FED 


- 
* 


(Dear Sit) 
Tour moſt real Friend and Servant. 


J. NORRIS. 


The 
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Occaſton of the Death of a Friend. 


I Conſider firſt, That Grief (unleſs ir be for our Sins) 
is the moſt Abſurd and Senſeleſs of all the Paſſions, 
yea of all the; things in the World, and utterly unbe- 
coming a Creature that makes the feaſt Fretenſion to 
Reaſon. Becauſe 'tis reſolvable into no rational Prin- 
ciple; for whatever is ſo, muſt be, or at leaſt appear 
to be either an End or a Means: But this can pretend 
to neither. Not to be an End, for nothing is fo but 
what is Good; bur this is in 10 reſpect good, and in ma- 
ny reſpects evil. Not to be a Means, becauſe it affects 
nothing, but is altogether vain and fruitleſs. And in- 
deed it cannot but be fo, becaufe 'tis of a thing paſt, 
which even to Omnipotence it ſelf is impoſſible to be al- 
ter d. Our other Paſſions are to ſome Purpoſe, and 
aim at ſome End. Love to enjoy, Anger to revenge, 
Fear to avoid, and the like; But this Paſſion, Grief, 
ſerves to no end or pur poſe in the World; and it cannot 
be its own end, becaute (as I ſaid before) it is in no re- 
ſpect Good. It is therefore utterly Abſurd and Unrea- 
ſonable. „„ | , 
Again I conſider, That ſuppoſe Grief were not ſo 
vain and ineffective a thing as 'tis, bur that it could 
make ſome alteration in things; yet it caunot alter any 
one Event for the bettet; and therefore ro what pur- 
poſe ſhould I indulge it? For fince we acknowledge a 
Being of an Infinite Wiſdom, Power and Goodnels to 
fit at the Helm of the Univerſe, it muſt be conſequent- 
ly acknowledg'd, that the Courſe of this World is ſteer'd 
to the belt advantage of the whole; and however igno- 
rant we may be how to juſtiſie particular Phenomena's, 
yet we mult (if we will be conſiſtent with our gy 5 
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Conceſſion). at leaſt implicitly believe that all things are 
as well as they can poſſibly be. Certain it is (whate- 
ver ſome Male- contents may think) the World is govern'd 


with as much Wiſdom as *twas made; and as the Natu- 


ral World ſtood the Teſt of the Divine Criticiſm, ſo 
will the Moral One too. God upon review would pro- 
nounce this as Good as he did the other, and why ſhould 
not we? yea we ſhould, if we could ſee this excellent 
Drama from end to end as he does: we ſhould then 
diſcern that all thoſe Diſpenſations, which ſeparately 
taken, appear harſh and unequal, yet in Concatenati- 
on and together conſpire, to the Beauty and Intereſt of 
the whole. This will be our Portion hereafter ; in the 
mean time, *twill be our greateſt Wiſdom to truſt that 
of God, and believe that implicitly as to the thing, 
which we cannot diſcern as to the manner. And this 1 
take to be the moſt rational foundation of Reſignation 
and Acquieſcence in the Divine Pleaſure , which is 
grounded upon a Conſideration of his Infinite Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs. When we reſolve our Wills into his, 
merely for this reaſon, becauſe we pay ſo much defe- 
rence to his Perfections, as to think, that if we knew as 
much as he, we ſhould not wiſh things to be otherwiſe 
than they are. And this is highly ſpecify'd in the Saints 
in Heaven, who through that near and intimate View 
which they have of God's Perfections, are ſo intirely 
conformable to his Will, that they can diſpence not on- 
ly, with the Eternal loſs, but Damnation of their Friends, 
without the leaſt Grief or Reſentment. I confeſs, this 
eminency of Reſignation is no more attainable in this 
Life, than, any other. part of Celeſtial Happineſs ; but 
yet, an heedful and attentive Meditation of this Argu- 
ment may do much towards it : And however difficult 
it be to reduce it to Practice, yet tis moſt certain in the 
Theory, that granting the ſuperintendency of an Infi- 
nite and, unprezudic'd , Underſtanding ; and that every 
Calamity is ovugce waar, ſent from God, to orieve at 
any Milfortuneis to grieve that things are as thef ſhould 
be. 
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be. Which is, one would think, too abſurd for him 
to be guilty of who is defined to be a Rational Creature. 

Again I conſider, That as that which I call an Afflicti- 
on is (as certainly as God is Wiſe and Good) for the 
beſt in reference to the whole Sytem of things; ſo for 
all that I know, it may be moſt conducive to my Intereſt 
in particular, In as much, as by it 1 may either obtain 
a greater good, or avoid a greater evil. Thus a Ship- 
 wrack made Zeno a Philoſopher, and the Meſſenger of 
Satan proved an Antidote to the great Apoſtle againſt 
Pride and Vanity of Spirit. And perhaps there was in 
me fome Evil and unmortify'd Quality or other, of ſo 

malignant a Nature, that it could not be Cured by a 

leſs ſevere Application. For certainly, God is not fo 

ill a Phyſician, as not to weigh the Ingredients of his 
Bitter Cup, before he mingles it into a draught, that it 
may be proportionable to the ſtrength of the Diſeaſe, 
as well as of the Patient. 
Again I conſider, That as this Affliction may be one 
of the Arrows of Love, and in the deſignation of God be 
intended for my particular Good; fo tis moſt certain, that 
by wife Conduct I may extract Good out of it if 1 will, 
and turn it to my greater advantage. We are in the 
World (ſays Biſhop Taylour) like Men playing at Ta- 
bles; the Chance is not in our power; but to play it is: 
And when it is fallen, we muit manage it as we can, 
and let nothing trouble us, but when we do a baſe Acti- 
on, or ſpeak like a Fool, or think Wickedly. Indeed 
it is well laid; and yet as well as it is, there is room 
for ſome improvement: For the Life of Man may be 
aptly compared to a Game at Tables upon a further 

Conſideration. For as there, what Caſt we ſhall have | 

is not in our Power; but to Manage it well, that is 
in. our Power, as well as to chuſe whether we will 
play : So is it with Man in the Concerns and Accidents 
of Life. *Twas not in my power whether this Aﬀictie 
on ſhould befall me or not; but 'tis in my power to 

manage it for my advantage now it has befall'n me. I 

can ule it as an Opportunity of ſhewing my Virtue, as 
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an Occaſion of withdrawing my Aſſections from the 
World, conſidering the uncertainty of the beſt Objects 
ol it, of increaſing my Love to God, and his Love to 
me here, and his Rewards to me hereafter. And to 
this purpoſe I conſider the Story of Abraham, who for 
his readineſs to part with his beloved Son at the demand 
of God, became the Favorite and Friend of his Maker, 
and obtain'd this emphatical Promiſe from him, + 
bleſſing I will bleſs thee, 1 Ms 
Again I conſidered, That although by the loſs of my 
Friend, a great Breach be made upon my Happineſs, yet 
the remainder of what'I enjoy is much greater than the 
Evil which I ſuffer ;, ſo that upon the whole, the Scale 
weighs down for Happineſs. My Condition is ſtill bet- 
ter than that of many others, who yet think themſelves 
Happy. And therefore for me to pine and lament, be- 
cauſe am not ſo Happy as I was, ot may be, becomes 
neither the Philoſophy of a Scholar, nor the Humility 
of a Chriſtian 3 and upon the ſame Principle I may con- 
tinue to lament even when lam in Heaven. Rather let me 
adore the Bounty of God for filling my Cup ſo full, than 
be diſcontented becauſe it does not run over. 
Again I conſider with the great Apoſtle, that the 
time is ſhort, and that therefore I ſhould weep 4 if I wepe 
not. The time indeed is ſhort, and yet we complain of its 
tedious length, deviſe Arts to pals it away, and ſpend 
and loſe it as if it would never be done. Bat it goes 
faſt enough of it ſelf, and we need nat drive it, and it 
will not be long 'ere it will go no more, but end all its 
Motion in the fix'd point of Eternity. The Life we 
live, and the World we live in, will both ſhortly con- 
| clude in Death and Ruin: And twill not be long ere 
we hope to enjoy the Beatific ſight of him, in know- 
ledge of whom ſtands our Eternal Life, and (if after that 
| the fruition of any Creature can be of any Moment) 
the Society even of our dear Friends and Relations. In the 
5 mean time, the Hope of a better aud more enduring 
| ſubſtance in the Life to come, ſhould Deaden the Senſe 
1 
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of preſent Evils; and as Proſperity ſhould not corrupt 
us, ſo neither ſhould Adverſity ſink and diſpirit us. 
To which purpoſe, I have one Artifice more where- 
by ro Solace my ſelf, and that is, by entertaining the 
fame Apprehenſion of what I enjoy, as I ſhould do if I 
did not enjoy it. Which 1 do by ſuppoſing the latter, 
and by repreſenting to my Imagination the conſequence 
of that Deprivement. I think with my ſelf, how miſe- 
rable ſhould I be if I wanted ſeveral of thoſe Bleſſings 
which I have, particularly if I had not been bred a 
Scholar, and thereby been qualify'd to be my own 
Comforter. And by Virtue of this Conſideration, 1 
{et a higher value upon what I enjoy, and conſequently 
find the leſs miſs of what I do ne. 
This is my Conſolatio Philoſophica, whereby 1 allay 
and fix the Fermentation of my Paſſions. To which I 
might add many popular Arguments, as that 'tis as na- 
| tural to Dye as to be Born; that 'tis incident not only 
to Man, but to the whole Creation, the faſhion of this 
world paſſes away; that *tis envious to think that our loſs 
which is our Friend's gain ; that occaſions of Grief in 
this World are many, and therefore not ſingly to be 
much lamented; that 'tis a ſhame for Reaſon not to be 
able to Conquer that which mult at length yield to time, 
and the like. But theſe I ſhall be content only to men- 
tion, partly becauſe I don't fancy much to be Topical, 
and partly 33 I think my other ſupports ſtrong enough. 
to bear the ſtreſs of the moſt weighty ſorrow. ES 
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